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“THE EMPEROR, ROME, AND THE KING OF ITALY.” 


HOUGH the fact of the Ministry of the Interior disavowing the 
official character of this pamphlet gives us but little insight into 
its real history, its thinking it necessary so to disavow it is no slight 
indication of the importance attached to it in France, as well as 
throughout Europe. And as, in spite of this disavowal, it is believed, 
on apparently sufficient grounds, to announce the policy decided on 
by the French Emperor, we cannot wonder at the attention which it 
has excited, since it not only reveals the course of action about to be 
adopted immediately with regard to Italy, but also gives intimations, 
and those not very obscure, of other events and changes of which 
even those who may have, in their secret fears, foreboded them, have 
shunned all open mention, but which are here alluded to as certain 
of ultimate accomplishment. 

The prominent object of the author is to prepare the world for the 
withdrawal of the French army from Rome. The reason for the 
original occupation of that city, which, it is truly stated, was received 
by the Emperor as a legacy from the Republic of 1848, is alleged to 
have been “ the desire of saving the Pope and the supreme seat of 


Roman Catholicism from the hands of a revolutionary party ;” and | 


the object of Louis Napoleon in continuing that occupation, is 
described as that of “reconciling the two great social powers—reli- 
gion and public opinion.” ‘The reasons for the withdrawal of the 
army are more numerous and more complicated. They are, accord- 
ing to the writer, to be found partly in the misconduct of the 
Papal officers of every degree, partly even in that of the Pope 
himself. 

The language lately held by M. de Mérode was an insult, not only 
to the Emperor, but still more “ to the great people which he has the 
honour of governing.” The subaltern officers of the different depart- 
ments harass and injure the citizens of the Southern provinces by 
every means in their power. The ex-King of Naples has been 
allowed to nourish “in the middle of Rome, with the money of the 
Legitimists and the priests, a state of things which is not so much 
one of civil war, as of brigandage on a large scale.” The Pontifical 
Government has even, ‘ contrary to the law of nations,” put into the 
hands of the brigands arms which the French had deposited in its 
care. The Pope himself is charged with still graver offence. He has 
0 wholly misunderstood the nature of all sovereignty that he says, 
“This people belong to me, they are my property.” If this be but a 
theoretical mistake, he has also committed a practical crime, having 
violated the will of Ferdinand IL., and diverted the large sums left 
by that monarch for the use of “the poor of Naples and of Sicily,” 
‘to the profit of those Neapolitan and Sicilian refugees, whether eccle- 
siastical, civil, or military, who since September last have established 
themselves in Rome.” 

Other reasons are to be found in a correct view of what is required 
by the interests of France. It is for the interest of France that 
Italy should be strong and united. The government of Louis 
Philippe (the sneer at which is very indicative of Imperial inspiration), 
by a kind of ministerial tradition, wished to keep Italy down, “ for 
the weak fear the strong; but to-day” (that is, under the strong 
government of the Emperor) “such a fear would be an anachronism.” 
{t is for the reputation of France that her army should be with- 
drawn. ‘ If Napoleon recalled his fleet from Gaeta, because he could 











not prolong the protection which it gave to the King of PPR) 





without appearing to encourage the troubles excited in the south of 
the Peninsula,” how much more does the same consideration now 
forbid his “continuing the protection given to the Pope by his 
occupation of Rome,” since the countinuance of that protection 
makes the French “ the accomplices in the scandal” of the King of 
Naples’s conduct, which the Pope so openly encourages. Another, 
perhaps in reality the most influential consideration of all, is a con- 
viction that the withdrawal of the army would be “ profoundly 
popular” in France. 

Other reasons, again, are derived from the interests and necessities of 
Italy. The new kingdom must have a capital ; and that capital can 
be no other than Rome. This is admitted by all the other great 
cities of the new kingdom, by Florence, by Milan, by Naples, which, 
many prophesied, “‘would never consent to discrown themselves ;” 
but which are seen “in zealous rivalry bowing down their heads 
before the sovereignty of Rome.” Therefore, till Italy has Rome, 
she has no capital; and the question is asked, ““What would France be 
without Paris?” to exemplify, by so striking a comparison, how 
crippled the new kingdom must be till she is in possession of one. In 
fact she is more than crippled ; “she is cut in two,” 
live.” 

But Italy has need of Rome, not only that she may supply a defi- 
ciency, but that she may remove a disease which is preying on her 
very vitals. The object of the brigandage fostered by King Francis 
under the protection of the Pope, is to “make of the Neapolitan 
provinces a Vendée, of Rome itself a Coblentz.” In other words, to 
wage an obstinate war, carried on in the name of religion in the 
heart of the country, against those who have dared to occupy so large 
a portion of the ancient Papal dominions; and to maintain, in a most 


“She cannot 


favorable position, a band of conspirators, spreading their intrigues 
all around, and unscrupulously eager to avail themselves of every 
opportunity which may offer, if not of restoring the power and 
authority of their patrons, at least of embarrassing, distressing, is it 
too much to say perhaps even of removing those who have succeeded 
them ? 

The inference from all these premises might be easily drawn by a 
less acute logician than the author. To recall the French army is a 
positive duty of the Government. It is one which admits of no delay. 
At the same time it is frankly avowed that the withdrawal of the 
foreign garrison is the downfall of the temporal power of the Pope. 
That, however, in any case, is past praying for. “It is slain in the 
minds of all people ; to restore it to life would be a miracle ; and a 
miracle which God has not sanctioned.” But his Holiness is requested 
to take comfort ; and, since the loss of his temporal power is in- 
evitable, to submit to it with a good grace; indeed, we may say, to 
co-operate in its overthrow. He is reminded that many generations 
ago, the great Florentine statesman pronounced that “the temporal 
power of the Papacy was the thing which constantly prevented Italy 
from becoming a nation like France.” He is reminded further that, 
as a temporal prince, he is of course exposed to the same chances 
of fortune to which other potentates of a similar earthly character 
are liable, to diminution, or even total loss of his dominion ; which 
“is not a divine institution ;” in fact, if Charlemagne gave it, Napoleon 
must have a right to deprive him of it. 

But he is consoled by the suggestion that he may be as “ independent 
without royalty, and without territorial property,” as the French 
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olden days, were enjoyed by their predecessors. <A. still stronger 
reason for his acquiescence is supplied by the hint that, at all events, 
he cannot help himself. 
him,” and he should employ them im “ praying to God,” and “ disen- 
gaging himself from all terrestrial preoccupation,” and in consulting 
the well-founded desires of the Italian heart, “ which has fought so 
nobly and so bravely for the Italian nation.” Should he be disin- 
clined to these pious exercises, and to compliance with this holy 
exhortation, then “an appeal must be made to the Roman people. 
The plebiscite will take place under the eyes of the French army. Its 
decision will be above suspicion. 
Emmanuel to reign in Rome, the next day the French regiments will 
be relieved by Italian troops, so that no risks may be incurred, and 
no disorder rendered possible.” 

What, after this catastrophe, is to become of his Holiness’s spiritual 
power} That will depend on his Holiness himself. “ He will do 
as he pleases. He will stay in Rome or he will quit it.” But he is 
desired to reflect that to leave Rome at a moment when a greater 
freedom of religion is established than has ever before existed there ; 
and when there are more resources than ever for works of true 
relizion ; to leave it, too, “to take refuge in the campj| of European 
reaction,” will be to destroy his spiritual power by his own act. He 
is invited, therefore, to remain where he is, that Rome may be “at 
once the capital of Italy and the seat of the Church.” 

It seems to us that this is to expect too much,— 

“ Sunt laeryma rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt,” 

And even a Pope, amid all the holy thoughts which are expected at 
this moment to occupy his mind, may have some room for human 
feelings ; and, if he refrains from shedding tears—at least in public 
—over the downfall of his once mighty pre-eminence, he may yet 
naturally be unwilling to remain an object of comparative insignifi- 
cance in a aity in which he has once been supreme, a mere prelate in 
the capital of a sovereign whom he may reasonably suspect of having 
no especial respect for his past greatness, and no very tender sym- 
pathy for his présent humiliation. 

We do not believe, therefore, that Pius TX. will remain in Rome 
to see Victor Emmanuel enter that city as its sovereign. Whether 
his retreat will be the death-warrant of his spiritual power, as the 
author of this pamphlet predicts, we, as Protestants, are hardly in a 
position to judge. When he asks, “* Who wishes to see a martyr in 
the Pope?” we can conscientiously reply that we have no such 
desire : to exhibit such would be to interfere in what does not concern 


us; and, if we make fewer speeches about the sacred principle of 


non-intervention, we have certainly shown that in practice we can 
adhere to them at least as faithfully as the French themselves. 

[f the pamphlet on which we have been commenting had strictly 
confined itself to the affairs of Rome, we might here close our remarks 
on it; the more easily, since with respect to those affairs it only 
indicates the immediate adoption of a policy which we have con- 
stantly auticipated in this journal. Indeed, so inevitable has it 
always been that, whether it be adopted one month or another, is a 
matter of mparatively trivial importance. But it is highly neces- 
sury to remark, which we do with deep regret, the tone of hardly dis- 
guised hostility which it employs towards halfthe countries of Europe. 
Towards ourselves it peeps out incessantly ; in the repetition of the 
old tirades about Pitt and Coburg, and in the causeless reference to 
the “affair of the Charles-and-Georges,” introduced solely to afford 
an opportuni y for the insolent language in which the Emperor is 
spoken of as having ** put an end to the pretended protectorate which 
England arrogated over Portugal.” Spain is insultingly criticised for 
its maintenance of a “ monstrous idea,” which seems to identify the 
ftoman Catholic religion with the Papal possession of Rome. 
Austria is attacked as an eager partisan of Francis LI., because his 
case against Victor Emmanuel is, in principle, identical with that of 
Henry V. agamst Napoleon, and is threatened with the certain 
ultimate deprivation of Venetia ; while the language in which this 
last threat is conveyed, by an inevitable inference menaces the 
dynasty of Belgium with extinction, and seems to be already sowing 
the seed of wars of which no man can foresee the end. 

“Ttaly.” we are told, “without Venice is like France without 
Belgium.” ‘“ To-day, indeed, the great business of Italy is Rome— 
VENICE WILL COME AFTERWARDS.” It is impossible to avoid perceiving 
that what is here meant is that, as will be the case of Venice and 
Italy, so also will be the case of Belgium and France ; in other 
words, that on the first convenient pretext or opportunity, the 
French Emperor has resolved to lay his hands on Belgium, a country 
doubly desired by him, first for its intrinsic value, and, secondly, as 
now belonging to a Sovereign so closely allied as King Leopold 
to the objects of his especial hatred, the Orleans family. Here, 
bound as we should be to protect that kingdom, and that king, would 
be cause of war enough for one generation ; but can Prussia doubt 
that the acquisition of Belgium would excite an appetite for some 
of its own provinces ; that the Emperor alluded to, as we have seen, 
as Charlmagne’s heir, has no hankering after that ancient city which 
contains Charlemagne’s tomb, and the rich domains which extend from 
it tothe Rhine! No. Prussia must see that, if Belgium were annexed, 
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she herself would be the next victim; and France knows that she must 
see it. Therefore, such a sentence as we have quoted is a defiance to 
half Europe. And it would seem to intimate that the war which it 
threatens is not remote, for it is an avowal of designs, which to avow 
before they were ripe for execution, would be a rashness amounting to 
insanity. We adinit that we cannot at the moment discern the 08- 
sibility of such an enterprise succeeding ; and that, as the addition of 
Venetia to Italy is spoken of as though a certain, yet, perhaps, a 
distant event, it may be intended only to convey the same idea 
about Belgium; and perhaps it may be hoped to render that 
acquisition easier by familiarisng men’s minds to the mention of jt. 
In this latter case, we think the premature revelation of the plan 
will have an effect very different from that intended by its author. 
Forewarned is forearmed., 





RAILWAY HORRORS. 


ie many pulpits throughout the country, on Sunday last, the 
: preachers of various sects and denominations endeavoured, With 
such eloquence and logic as they could command, to impress upon the 
minds of their hearers their belief that the hideous accident in the 
Clayton tunnel of the London and Brighton Railway, on the Sunday 
previous, was no more than a just judgment of offended Heaven upon 
the heads of the wicked poor people who had travelled from their homes 
for change of air and scene, and perhaps for recreation, on the day 
appointed for religious worship. ‘The echo of their exhortations had 
scarcely died away, when a new, and, if possible, a still more frightful 
accident occurred on another railway, upon a Monday evening. It js 
to be hoped that this fact has not escaped the notice of these zealous 
preachers, and that they will do their utmost, in common with less 
loftily placed instructors of the people, when they again touch upon 
the subject in their ministrations, to fix attention upon its secular 
aspects, and to strive to fasten, as far as their influence extends, the 
responsibility of human error upon men, instead of throwing the 
blame—or, according to their ideas, if logically carried out, the praise 
—upon Providence, for punishing, in so direct and awful a manner, a 
breach of the fourth commandment. 

[t seemed scarcely possible to imagine a greater accumulation of 
horrors than those which signalised the accident in the Clayton 
Tunnel, until the collision on Monday on the North London 
line proved how infinite are the causes that may produce a catas- 
trophe upon a railway; and with what unexpected ramifications 
Again it 
is an excursion and not an ordinary train that has been the victim’; 
and again, even more palpably than before, it seems to be proved 
either that railway officials, high and low, are overworked and con- 
fused by the frequency of these trains, so as not to know what they are 


_ about, or that they do not bestow upon them the same amount of care 





and attention which are given to first-class passenger trains and the 
regular traftic. A third supposition is insinuated into the public mind 
by the railway magnates who have been examined before the coroner at 
Brighton, which is, that all the arrangements are so perfect for excur- 


_ sion as well as other trains, that accidents have no right to occur—ought 


not to occur—and do not occur—iIN THEORY. If they occur in spite of 
theory, nobody is to blame. It is the fault of the accidents them- 
selves, and of no human creature whatsoever, least of all of a traffic 
manager or director. Their arrangements are based upon the idea 
that the men in their employ are as much pieces of mechanism as 
their locomotives ; that at the point of duty where they are expected 
to perform a particular act, they must and do perform it with mathe- 
matical precision ; that, like machines, they cannot go to sleep, or 


' become either careless, excited, or confused ; that they can work day 


and night with no greater strain upon their mental or bodily faculties 
than there would be upon the wheels of carriages, or the pistons of 
engines, if kept going for the same length of time ; and, in short, that 
whatever és is right as regards railways, and cannot be improved, and 
that if accidents happen they must happen. 

In the face of such astounding assertions as have recently been 
made, the bewildered public may well ask what it is that makes 
the minor as well as the upper officials of railways so reckless 
and self-sufficient? Or whether, on the Sunday and on the fatal 
“blue Monday” of the working classes, they do not throw discretion 
to the winds! And last of all, whether the rules for the manage- 


| ment of the extra traflic, created by the desire of the hardworking 


multitude to enjoy, like their betters, a change of air and scene, 


' are not in themselves so utterly bad and inefficient, as to make 


the safety and not the peril of excursion trains the circumstance 
that ought to excite our wonder? The evidence of Mr. George 
Hawkins, traftic-manager of the Brighton line, extorted before the 
coroner’s jury, may serve to explain to which of these queries the 
affirmative answer ought to be given. This gentleman, it appears, 
has been nineteen years in the service of the Brighton Railway 
Company, and for upwards of twelve years has had the superiD- 
tendence and supervision of a// the arrangements connected with the 
traffic both of goods and passengers, and of all the ordinary 4? 
extraordinary business of this important line. He alone is respo™ 
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‘ble for determining the number of the trains ; and porters, police- | 


nen, guards, signalmen, station-masters, and clerks in the goods 
2 artment are under his control. By him are planned the times of 
the regular trains, subject to the veto of the Board of Directors, who, 
doubtless yield to his better judgment in such matters, as they ought 
to do, if he is fit for his place ; and by him also, without reference to 
the Directors, ae regulated the times of what he calls the irregular 
or excursion trains. 


If ever there was a responsible functionary, this is the man. And 
what does he say for himself, and for his arrangements? He states 


that there is nothing wrong or unusual in the starting of three trains 
fom Brighton, two of them being excursion trains, and one a regular 
train, within the compass of one half hour, viz, at 8.5 am., 8.15, 
and &.30—that it isa “ rule of the Company that five minutes at least 
Jyall be allowed to transpire between the departure of each train, 
except at London Bridge ;” that “there are a great number of signals 
about the London terminus, which would enable trains to start within 
iiree minutes of each other with perfect security,” that elsewhere, “if 
the trains are pretty equal, and the engines equal, they may be 
tarted with perfect safety within five minutes of each other.” This 
vontleman further stated that “the more crowded the work” (upon a 
railway or at the entrance to a tunnel) “ the more attention we get, and 
the better itis for all parties ;” “that the safest part of the line is the 
most crowded ;” and that ‘ it ought to be safe to run trains at short 
intervals.” Now these revelations or assertions are, to say the least 
of them, very extraordinary, and exceedingly well calculated to deter 
anv but the most reckless fools from entrusting their lives and limbs 
upon a railway where such is the theory of the work to be done, and 
the means by which it is to be accomplished. 

The whole of Mr. Hawkins’ evidence assumes that everybody shall 
be on the alert, and perfectly competent ; that the several trains shall 
start to their time, and keep to their time ; that the trains and the 
engines that dart after each other through dark tunnels shall be 
equal in speed and capability ; that no unexpected difficulty shall 
ever arise, and that, if any extraordinary accident should by 
chance occur, everybody concerned shall have complete presence 
of mind, as well as such perfect skill as to do the exact right 
thing to be done at the exact right moment, so as to prevent any 
further mischief. And yet this all-competent and _ self-sufficient 


! 





traflic-manager, who talks so glibly about a safety which he certainly | 


did not secure on the fatal Sunday morning when so many con- 
fiding and unhappy people were massacred on his line, never heard, 
until after the accident, that the signalmen at the tunnel were 
ever on duty for twenty-four consecutive hours, but “ always believed 
that the change from night to day was accomplished hy each party 
working eighteen hours.” Is it not monstrous that an official who 
thinks not only that trains, both regular and irregular, should run 
within five minutes of each other (and three of them within half an 
hour), but that a signalman ought to be on duty for eighteen hours 
at a time, and who never discovered that these eighteen hours were 
habitually exceeded, should affront the common sense of the public by 
declaring “ that he should have considered it impossible an accident 
could have occurred at the Clayton Tunnel!” After the light 
thrown by this functionary upon the management or mismanagement 
of the Brighton line, it seems, on the contrary, quite impossible that 
accidents should not occur, either there or at some other part of the 
road ; and a wondrous mercy that they are not more frequent. 

Were not the public very careless of its own safety, and very for- 


getful and forgiving at the same time, these two hideous accidents . 


woud be quite sufficient to put an end to railway excursion trains 
altogether, till they shall be organized on a very different plan. 


| deep into the minds of the less responsible of his hearers. 


There ean be no doubt that it is possible to devise a system under | 


Which they shall be as free from danger as ordinary trains. It would 
have been devised long ago had not an undue desire of a large 
dividend been the predominant motive at the Board of Directors. 
Yet one such accident as those which we deplore diminishes that 


dividend more than years of extra expenditure for the attainment of | 


safety. Penny wise is pound foolish is an old proverb; it may be 
hoped that the more considerate members of Railway Boards, shocked 
as they must be at such wholesale destruction as they have permitted, 
may learn to reflect that such pound foolishness as that which en- 
‘(langers hundreds of lives is the worst of criminality. 


MAILATH AND THE MEN 
“TWENTIETH OF OCTOBER.” 





COUNT OF THE 

At a moment when all Europe is looking anxiously at what is 
: passing betweer Austria and Hungary, there are one or two 
lacts that require to be recalled to the public mind. The foremost of 
all is, that the basis of the entire re-constitution of the Austrian 
Empire was mainly helped to be laid by a few leading Hungarian 
statesmen. It was chiefly to the persistent efforts of the six 
Hungarian members of the Reichsrath which sat from April to 
September, 1860, that the diploma of the 20th of October owed its 
existence. From that “diploma” dates the era of representative 
institutions for the whole empire. Among the six Hungarian mem- 


oe 








Sa = 
bers, the leaders were Counts Széchen, George Apponyi, George 
Mailath, and Baskoczy. Count Sz‘chen beeame Hungarian Minister 
(sans portefeuille), when Baron Vaij was called to the office of Hun- 
garian Chancellor; Count Apponyi was named Judea Curie (or 
Minister of Justice) in Hungary ; and Count Mailath, Zavernicus, or 
Home Minister. Upon the first convocation, in the spring of 1860, of 
the “enlarged Imperial Council,” in Vienna, the same influences which 
have latterly been at work in Pesth set to work to prevent all Han- 
garian public men from taking part in the labour of re-construction of 
the empire. No effort was spared to induce such men as Apponyi, 
Mailath, and the rest, to abstain from the first manifestation of public 
life in Austria. They, however, were more political-minded than 
their so-called friends, and they went to the Reichsrath, where the 
good they did was incalculable, and where it is quite impossible to 
deny the patriotism they gave proof of in going. 

What the Conservative gentlemen of Hungary—men whose eduea- 
tion and traditions were statesmanlike—what these men did, how- 
ever, was not what was done by men of another order ; the purely 
literary men abstained from the Reichsrath. Neither Eétvis nor 
Déak would take part in its labours, and, by their own best friends 
at that time, their conduct was severely judged, and ascribed to 
motives, the selfish littleness of which we would rather not believe. 
Certain it is, that after the sittings of the Reichsrath were concluded, 
and the diploma of the 20th of October was promulgated, there was 
a very general fecling among the more political-minded Hungarians, 
that those who had abstained from going to Vienna had been wrong, 
and that they were mortified at seeing the success of an undertaking 
in which, from their own fault, they had no part. 

But now comes the question so repeatedly asked throughout con 
tinental Europe: Where are the men of the Reiclsrath of 1860} 
Where are the ‘men of October?” those whose cloquence mainly 
helped to create the present state of things in Austria? those who, 
having been the chief builders of the edifice, should at all events do 
their best to preserve it? Will none of them stand to their own 
words and to their own work ? Will none of them step forward and 
vindicate the Crown, whose principal advisers they were? Why do 
they hide themselves? Do they admit themselves wrong then, or 
are they cowardly now? Can Benedek have been right, and are 
they ‘all”—all “ cowardly magnates”! These questions have, for 





the last two months, rang through Austria and Germany. They 
were nobly answered ut the last sitting of the Diet at Pesth. One 


man got up—a man whose name both among enemies and friends 
compels respect-—and at last spoke the words which ought to have 
been sooner spoken, and fulfilled the duty which he ought not to 
have been left to fulfil alone, but which those who were his fellow- 
labourers throughout the whole ought to have shared with him now. 

Count George Mailath’s speech of the other day is of importance 
in every word, and does as much honour to the speaker as to those of 
whom he speaks. It is in his double official capacity of Magnate and 
Home Minister of Hungary that he addresses his countrymen, and 
we are much mistaken if many of his expressons will not have sunk 
He goes 
straight into every question, shirking none! He says he will not 
recriminate, but that it is useless to treat the last twelve years as 
though they were not. ‘ The events of °48-49 were an action which 
provoked a re-action ; it could not be otherwise. The tension of the 
position was modified by the institution of the Reichsrath of 1860, 
which was an endeavour to come to a compromise.” He then boldly 
takes credit to himself and to his comrades for having gone to the 

teichsrath, and loudly praises the good sense and honesty of all the 
other members of that assembly with whom he became acquainted in 
Vienna. He lauds the October diploma as the “ result of their com- 
mon efforts,” and says that its one great principle was the restoration 
to Hungary of her ancient constitution, but “so restored as that it 
should fit into the necessary workings of the institutions of all the 
other provinces of the empire.” Again he said, and too much atten 
tion cannot be called to these words: “The workings in common of 
all the institutions of the empire, is a necessity binding all the 
peoples of the empire—a necessity which our forefathers acknow- 
ledged, as we must do; but being a necessity, as it is, the form in 
which it must live and appear will be found.’ 

There is in these words a grand hope founded on a firm belief in 
the unsubstantialness of unreason. That which is reasonable—that 
which is for the interest of all—that will be done in the end, because 
it must be so. If it were not, one should have to doubt of the 
human race, and to believe wisdom and folly, and honesty and dis 
honesty one, which is absurd. The form will be found. But he goes 
deeper than this: he straightforwardly tells his countrymen they 
have themselves to thank for all that has happened latterly. He 
blinks no question here, again ; but says: “ The October diploma 
was a peace-offering, and they who offered it, monarch and men, had 
a right to expect that it would be accepted in a proper spirit ; they 
had a right to expect that a neutral attitude would be observed till 
the meeting of the Diet, and that calm legal discussion would be | 
made possible. On the contrary, a state of things was instantly 
brought about in the Comitats that was so disorderly and unnatural 














































































































































widriger und unnatiirlicher zustund), that the com- 
mon sense of the Hungarian people has alone to be thanked that 
absolute anarchy did not break loose. This situation it was that 
provoked the patent of the 26th February.” 4 

Count Mailath ends his speech by saying that “of all Austria's 
polyglot possessions, Hungary ought to be to her the most precious.” 
But why! “ Because alone Hungary cannot gravitate towards any 
other external nationality!” Count Mailath says he well knows 
that just now there are “some Hungarian patriots who look abroad 
for help,” but this, he asserts, “is a momentary delusion ! 
declares that “any foreign intervention must result in the destruction 
of the Hungary of St. Stephen.” 
perfect faith in “the king,” and “in the good sense and equity based 
on the mutual interests of the peoples who are bound together by 
secular bonds of union.” 

Taken altogether, this speech is one of the most important events 
connected with the whole Austro-Hungarian question. It has been 
felt to be so on both sides of the Leitha, and in the Address debates 
at Vienna of last week and this week, the traces of the speaker's 
words are clear. They are clear in the moderation of both sides, 
in the essentially humane and statesmanlike tone of the whole dis- 
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ce 
spread even among men of undoubtedly strong intellect. There ‘. 
more money, they say—implying that this accession of wealth exists 
in the tills of bankers and money-dealers ; more gold, more notes 


_ more bills, and larger balances. Yet what can be more absurd } I 
5 


” and he | 


He concludes by proclaiming his | 


cussion, than which none more satisfactory or honourable ever | 


took place in much older Parliaments. 
His words come late, that is true. We believe, nor are we 
wholly without authority for saying it, that there is not a Hun- 


regret : “Why not sooner? Why not in April instead of August 
By such words, in April, the whole face of things might have been 
modified |” 

No doubt if the speech would have had the practical influence 
which suv many believe, it would have been better had it been spoken 
earlier ; but if it be founded in real wisdom and truth—powers that 
sooner or later are sure to assert their supremacy,—it is better late 
than never ; as affording one more hope of that reconciliation between 
Hungary and Austria, which, while most desirable for Austria and 
for Europe, is at least equally for the real interests of Hungary. 


THE SAVINGS OF THE NATION. 


ATE are told, and most justly, that a good harvest will enable the 
W country to put by savings and to grow in wealth during the 
next twelvemonths. Nothing can be truer; if people will only 
abstain from consuming all that they have acquired, and will not 


use up their abundance by a corresponding enlargement of enjoyment | 


and expenditure. In calm and peaceful times, civilized nations 
rarely—England never—falls into this vice ; the expanding comforts 
of the people, their improving condition, and the increased means 
evidently lying at their command, prove, beyond dispute, that they 
do not consume all the fruits of their labour; that the spirit of 
self-denial, or the desire to better themselves in the world—if that 
expression be preferred—has been strong enough to prevent enjoy- 
ment from being pushed to its utmost limit, and to rescue a part of 
the gains of industry from the gratification of present pleasures. 
This is the process by which nations advance in wealth and power, 
and for which peace is the almost necessary condition. War not 
only destroys the public resources of a country: it does something 
which is yet more ruinous. In countries liable to the invasions and 
ravages of contending armies, the sense of insecurity, and the fear 
that to save is but to spare for the benefit of the tax-gatherer or a 
foreign army, produces in men’s minds a feeling akin to that generated 
by gambling ; the impulse to self-denial is weakened by the diminu- 
tion of the motive for it ; and thus the upward progress of a people 
in material civilization is retarded by a force immensely stronger than 
the exactions of the public treasury. 

But where are the savings? How do people save? The annual 
savings of England have been frequently estimated at sixty mil- 
lions, and there is good reason for believing that this sum is often 
exceeded. But where are they? In what shape do they exist ? 
Sixty inillions sterling is a gigantic sum; what is the reality 
which corresponds to it? What is the meaning of the statement 
that England has saved sixty millions? These are interesting ques- 
tions, most interesting to the student of political economy and of 
the wealth of nations ; yet it is astonishing to perceive the mass of 
vague and crude notions which prevail respecting them. The com- 
mon form which saving assumes is that individuals do not spend all 
their incomes or their profits. At the year’s end there is a larger 
amount at their credit with their bankers, or they have increased 
their investments ; they have bought more stocks and shares, or 
there is a better balance at the bank. The bankers find their deposits 
larger ; those in the country make larger remittances to London ; 
there are increased supplies in the money-market ; there is more 
money, and people say that the country is richer. 


But this explanation reaches but a very little way ; it does not tell us | : 
_market of London; no banker would transmit to the City 4% 


where this increase of riches is to be found in a concrete and tangible 


it pretended that there is an increase of sixty millions jy, th 
metallic coin of the nation! That would be too ridiculoys . = 
every one knows that the variations of gold from year in. Sree 
are trifling, and that whilst the wealth of the nation may vg 
increased, during the last ten years, six hundred millions, the ou. 
tity of gold and silver within the four seas remains much about 
the same. The other materials of the money-market—notes, }jp), 
banking-books, and what not—are not wealth, they have no yaly, 
in themselves like gold; they are a machinery of account, instry. 
ments of calculation or exchange, figures and bits of paper ; abso. 
lutely nothing more. They may furnish excellent evidence of th. 
existence of national riches; they may reveal unerringly that . 
surplus of wealth has been accumulated somewhere ; but where it jc 
of what it consists, in what part of the kingdom it is to be foun 
what is the piece of valuable property which England has added 4, 
her riches—about all this the money-market discloses nothjy 
whatever. 

These truths, thus stated, seem obvious enough : who doubts them ? 
The City, monied men, the oracles of banking and currency, Tj 
opposite errors infest the whole language of those who discourse oy, 
money, whether in parlours or in the press. They underlie the 


go 
5 


garian statesman who has not, since his speech, exclaithned with acute | general doctrines of the money market ; they are the foundation of 


the very principles on which Lord Overstone and his fellow-writer, 
erected the grand theory of a paper circulation. With them note; 
and bills mean money ; and wealth is plenty of such money, 

The question, then, still recurs, Where are these savings? We 
answer, they are to be found in things, not in figures; in material 
and ponderable substances, not in calculations, ledgers, or printed 
notes. There is a saving, if all the grain of a harvest is not cop. 


_ sumed when the new one comes in ; there is an augmented supply of 








form ; what the nation has got this year which it had not last. It | 


does yet worse ; it suggests an absolutely false notion, which is widely | capital of the nation ; and yet it is obvious that such a man might 


food, which may be exchanged for foreign commodities, or may enable 
a larger number of labourers to be set to work to produce valuable 
commodities. Equally so there is a saving, if all the tea, and sugar, 
and coffee, and cotton bought has not been consumed, but remains 
stored up in warehouses available for future use. No doubt all these 
articles are perishable, and must be speedily turned to account, or 
they will waste away, but they are positive wealth, and furnish a fresh 
start for the active employment of industry. Equally so again the 
saving is tangible and real, if at the end of the year there is a larger 
stock of manufactured goods on hand; if the warehouses of Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Leeds are fuller. It is true these goods 
are produced for sale by the manufacturers, and they seek con- 
sumption ; but it is equally true that a country with full warehouses 
is rich, and one with empty warehouses is poor. Thus we discover a 
larger supply of commodities, and these alone constitute wealth, for 
houses, and land, and machines fall under the general designation of 
commodities. There is more for every one to use and enjoy; the 
riches of the State are increased. 

But there is a still larger and more fruitful field, in which the 
savings of the nation are invested. In proportion as a country saves 
it creates new investments, new instruments of production, new 
sources of progressive wealth. Where there is an abundance of food, 
clothing, and materials of every kind in a nation, new fields for their 
employment are devised by the ingenuity of men; new mills are 
built, larger machinery is erected, more labourers are set to work on 
draining, new lines of steam-boats are established, new mines are 
opened, additional labour is applied to tillage, and larger returns and 
better harvests are secured. Here are the investments which absorb 
the larger portion of the national savings. No doubt the commodities 
saved are in their turn destroyed in the shape of food, clothing, and 
tools required for the creation of this new machinery of reproduction ; 
but they are not lost. New consumers, it is true, are brought into play; 
but the wealth which they destroy is replaced by the possession ot 
instruments capable of yielding more riches, by additional mills, and 
the like, which permanently add to the annual produce of the county; 
and increase its stores. 

The machinery of the money-market is but the evidence of thes 
realities, and the contrivance by which the ownership is distributed. 
The figures in the banking accounts, the sovereigns, notes, and bills 
in the hands of bankers, only declare who has the power of command: 
ing the use of these riches ; but they are not the riches themselves. 
When commodities have actually increased, the signs and vouchers 
their existence will have increased also; but what a country banker 
sends up to London is not wealth, but the certificates only of the 
ownership of wealth, and this not of all the wealth of the county, 
but of that portion only which is uninvested. The proprietor of a 

at estate, who sold none of its produce, but with the corn 4 
wool, and wood and iron, fed and clothed surplus labourers to improv 
its powers of production, would make no impression on the money” 


deposit on his account ; there would be no addition to the loanable 
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making large additions annually to the wealth | of the country. 
There is no man who is absolutely in that position, but there are 
many who are #0. partially ; and it is impossible to have a more con- 
clusive proof that it 13 not sea he the money of the money-market, 
the coin and notes of the City, which constitute the wealth of the 
nation or its savings, but the real substances which exist throughout 
the land, of which the title-deeds in the money-market belong to only 
a yery small portion. | 

We shall revert to another branch of this subject on a future 


occasion. 





MORE COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 


MMHERE is a prospect, it is said, of a commercial treaty being con- 

cluded between Belgium and England which has thrown, we 
are told, all the manufacturers of Belgium into alarm. The good 
which such a treaty may do will depend on its provisions ; but what- 
ever they be, the present is an inauspicious time to negotiate it. All 
euch treaties necessarily carry with them some species of forced 
change and restraint, and are sure on this account to be unpopular 
with some. If, soon after the treaty is concluded, trade suffer from 
any cause Whatever, the treaty is sure to be blamed ; and the free- 
trade principles, in the name of which all such treaties are now 
negotiated, will be undeservedly blamed. They will be brought into 
disrepute by the disagreeable companions with whom they are acci- 
dentally associated. What is now occurring in France is an exem- 
lification of this. 

At a late meeting at Ghent, called for the purpose of opposing the 
treaty between England and Belgium, and which petitioned the 
Belgian Government to suspend all negotiations on the subject, a 
letter was read from a manufacturer at Rouen, who had been applied 
to for information as to the effects of the commercial treaty between 
France and England, and who replied they could not have been more 
deplorable. Business, he said, was as bad as in 1848. In the cotton- 
spinning mills the wages of the workmen had been reduced from 15 
ti » 25 per cent., according to circumstances. There had been a strife 
for higher wages, and some of the men had been punished by impri- 
sonment for engaging in an illegal combination. No doubt the facts 
are as stated, but the cause of the sufferings at Rouen is far more 
likely to be found in America, than in the stipulations of the com- 
mercial treaty. 

Rouen is the principal seat of the cotton manufacture in France, and so 
small is the quantity of cotton cloths and cotton yarn sent to France 
from England that neither is included in the French Customs returns 
of the principal articles imported ; and in the English official returns 
France is not mentioned as one of the countries to which any of 
either article is exported. In 1859 the value of both sent to France 
was £156,888. We have not yet received the details of our trade 
for 1860, but, according to the general tables, the value of these 
articles sent to “all other countries,” in which France is included, 
was, in 1859, £3,297,276, and in 1860, £4,062,222, an increase, in 
L860, of £764,946. France, therefore, takes a twentieth part of 
what is sent to ‘ other countries ;” and her share of the increase is 
not likely to amount to £109,000. In the first six months of the 
present year the value of our exports of cotton cloth and cotton 
yarns to all “ other countries,” which includes France, was 
£2,033,050, against £1,574,405 in the first six months otf 1860, 
an inerease of £458,645. If we assume that a tenth or even a fourth 
of this increase went to France, it would be insufficient to account 
for the decline in the manufactures of Rouen. Probably a smaller 
part than we have assumed went to France, for France exported in 
the first seven months of this year 1,414 quintals of cotton yarn, 
against 325 quintals in the same period of 1860. At the very time, 
too, that the manufacturers of Rouen are complaining of being 
ruined by the Treaty some mills at Manchester are working short 
ume, and in the whole cotton trade there is slackness and dullness. 
It is not the commercial treaty, therefore, and not the importation 
ol English manufactures into France, from which the French are 
‘uttering. English and French suffer together, and their suffering 
has a common cause in the disturbances in America. 

In both France and England these disturbances have enhanced the 
price of cotton, and curtailed their export trade. During several 
uonths it has been repeatedly stated that trade in Paris, the great 
laanutacturing town of France, has been dull and depressed by the 
lsliing off in the demands for America. In addition, then, to the 
price of raw cotton being enhanced, the Rouen manufacturers must 
_ ¢ found a less demand from Paris for their produce than they had 
cucuated on. Throughout Europe trade is suffering to some extent 
from the American disturbances, and that suffering is very likely to 
ve attvibuted in every part of France, as well as in Rouen, to the 
“vlnmereial treaty, which undoubtedly gives a great shock to many 
t rench prejudices, " 

Nhe time, then, is now inappropriate to negotiate commercial 
treaties, and our Government, far from “ putting a pressure on the 
Belgium Government” to conclude one—as the Belgian manufac- 
iurers assert—ought to abstain, if the Belgian Government be ready 
v act with it, from now concluding such a treaty. It would be more 
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certain to incur the blame of all the derangement which trade is 
likely to suffer from other causes, than to confer substantial advantages 
on either Belgium or England. On principle, commercial treaties 
are not defensible, and it would be a subject of just regret, should the 
exceptional political circumstances which was the apology for that 
concluded with France, now beget commercial treaties with other 
countries, 


FINANCE PAST AND PROSPECTIVE. 


OMPLAINTS of taxation are at present numerous. The expendi- 
ture of Government, irrespective of war, has increased of late 
very fast, and seems likely to increase. To state the facts of our 
fihancial condition in the past, and indicate the probable future, is the 
purport of the present paper. 

At the close of the war in 1815, the national debt, funded and 
unfunded, had reached the enormous sum of £840,850,491, no less 
than £601,500,343 of which had been contracted subsequent to 1793, 
in carrying on the war growing out of the French Revolution. The 
annual charge for interest was £32,015,941. Then the condition of the 
country was frightful. Crimes were numerous, pauperism threatened 
to devour all property ; discontent was general; and riots, not to 
dignify the furious ebuillitions of popular anger at undeserved suffering, 
of which it knew not the cause, with the name of insurrections, were 
frequent and alarming. The contemplation of the then condition of 
the community led a popular writer to the conclusion that, in 
* contradiction to the universal desire of welfare, the normal condi- 
tion of society was suffering and misery.” To reduce public expendi- 
ture was the urgent necessity of the time, and for several years the 
chief topic on which patriotism insisted in Parliament. It was, how- 
ever, easier to break up military establishments than to lessen expense. 
In spite of many exertions reduction was very slow. The vast stafl 
of a much extended military, naval, and civil administration once 
formed was not at once to be got rid of, and its cost, together with 
the annual charge for the increased debt, and the necessity of being 
always prepared for future contingencies, kept the expenditure for 
several years nearly three times as great as before the commencement 
of the war. 

The following statement, in round numbers, will illustrate the 
progress of expenditure. The cost of collecting the revenue is 
excluded, and on the average was £4,000,000 a year additional. We 
subjoin, too, the number of the population at the different periods :— 


: . , P lati Great 
Government Expenditure, Population, Gros 


Years. Millions Sterting. es 
i; Ter 20 146 
Average 9 years 1793—1801 AG 152 
» 128 » 1808-1815 ...:.:, 70 17°4 
» 10 , 1816—1825 57 208 
» 10 4  1826—1836 a 50 23° 
» 10 » 1886—1845 1 26 6 
‘s 7 4, 1816—1853 rye __ eee ree 27 
i 7 5, 1854—1860 __....... We andes 28 
rere oF tae 28°7 


The war which, with the exception of the short peace of Amiens, 
may be said to have lasted from 1795 to 1815, trebled the annual 
expenditure, and left the country in a most disastrous condition. 
The classes engaged in administering the Government and in supplying 
its wants, may not have suffered in common with the multitude: 
but, as the welfare of society is measured by progress, all must have 
suffered from this enormous destructive expenditure. In the first 
ten years of peace the average revenue raised was 57 millions, in the 
next ten 50 millions. It continued very high, and never in any 
subsequent year was it reduced so low as 45 millions. Taking an 
average of the whole period between 1825 and 1845, it was 50 millions 
annually, or two and a half times as great as in 1792, though peace 
prevailed through the whole period. In the period between 1792 
and 1845, the population was not quite doubled, so that the expen- 
diture had increased one and a half times more than the population. 
Of this increase we may set down 20 millions as the interest of the 
debt, and 10 millions as the increased cost of administration. The 
war, therefore, not only trebled the annual expenditure while it 
lasted, but it entailed an additional perpetual annual charge on the 
industry of the community to the amount of 30 millions. 

A reduction in taxation was begun soon after peace was made, and 
the influential classes showed their appreciation of what imposts were 
the most injurious by at once foreing the Ministers to abolish the 
income and property-tax ; the war duties, too, on malt, and the odious 
excise on salt, 15s. per bushel, now remembered by few persons, 
with many other taxes, were reduced or abolished. It is not necessary 
to trace all the successive alterations made in taxation, as the expen- 
diture of the Government was gradually reduced, and as the natural 
increase of population and wea!th increased the revenue. The system 
of taxation was so extensive that financiers were puzzled to find an 
article untaxed ; and this system had carried with it an equal amount 
of restriction. As taxation was reduced, some reform, but very partial 
and very slow, took place in our customs and commercial regulations. 
Those whose incessant efforts had gradually compelled the Govern 
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ment to reduce taxation, were not equally successful in this new war ; 
though their exertions are now amply rewarded by the fact of such 
reforms as they had advocated being subsequently carried into effect 
by the men who previously resisted them. In 1830, the old system, 
unwillingly amended, broke down. Rick-burning, factory-burning, 
riots in the agricultural and manufacturing districts, the manifesta- 
tions of distress, discontent, and blind rage, brought on a change in 
the Ministry, followed by parliamentary reform. It is difficult, or 
rather impossible to find in our annals fifteen years of more continual 
discontent in the multitude, approaching insurrection, but wanting 
leaders, than those which intervened between 1815 and 1830. The 
kindly virtues of Lord Liverpool, the excellent management of Sir 
R. Peel, the great financial skill of Huskisson and other states- 
men of his school, could not save the Government from the dis- 
repute of excessive taxation and its accompanying restrictions. The 
average reduction of expenditure to 57 millions, and to 50 millions, 
was insufficient to restore prosperity and tranquillity. Only when it 
was reduecd to 45 millions, and parliamentary reform had ensured 
political power to the people and strengthened their hopes, did 
progress set in with a strong flood and contentment begin to prevail. 

Comment on the seven years subsequent to 1845 is unnecessary. 
The alterations begun in our commercial code in 1842 are not yet 
forgotten. They relieved industry and enterprise from numerous 
restrictions, and others were of necessity successively abolished. The 
nation generally became prosperous and hopeful, and cheerfully bore 
the large addition to the expenditure, made in 1847 and 1848, for 
the benevolent purpose of relieving the Irish. The average annual 
inerease in the period was 5 millions; but the freedom conceded to 
trade had led to such great prospe rity, that it scarcely excited notice 
—certainly it gave rive neither to discontent nor apprehension. 

Subsequent to 1852, however, a great and an alarming increase in 
expenditure began, which has been continued to the present time. 
After providing for the misfortunes of Ireland the expenditure sank 
to 50 millions, to rise, in 1855, to 51 millions. In 1854 it was 60 mil- 
lions; in 1855, 84 millions; in 1856, 78 millions: in 1858 it fell to 
60 millions ; But last year it was 68 millions (£68,069,231). The 
estimated expenditure for the present vear is 65 millions (£65,120,000), 
exclusive of the cost of collecting the taxes. We know, however, 
that this will not cover the expense ; and from the actual 
expenditure of 1860, we may put the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment at present at the sum of 67 millions, In the average of the 
last seven years the vast expenditure for the wars against Russia and 
China is included ; but now, without any war on our hands, we have 
an annual expenditure more than three times as great as in 1792, 
while the population has scarcely doubled. Taking 50 millions as 
the average expenditure between 1826 and 1845, a period of peace, the 
present expenditure is 17 millions in excess of that. The lowest annual 
expenditure in the period was £45,782,626, in 1833, and in 1860 it 
exceeded that by more than 22 millions, This great, rapid, and con- 
tinuous merease latterly in the Government expenditure is well worthy 
of the public attention. 

Were it the consequence of a war we might hope that the increase 
would soon stop with the termination of the war. But an increase in 
time of peace, accompanied by a conviction, derived from our former 
financial experience, that Government expenditure has an inevitable 
tendency te increase, is truly alarming. No one can see where it is to 
More and more work is continually required from the Govern- 
ment which implies more and more expenditure. An annual average 
increase of two millions to pay for the services of Government com- 
pels us to ask where will it stop. It is not the least curious part of 
the matter, that while the expenditure has increased so much the 
charge fi TT the debt has decreased. 

At the close of the war, as we have stated, the National Debt was 
£5840,550,491, and the annual charge was £32,015,941. As soon, 
however, as the nation left off borrowing, the sinking fund esta- 
blished to reduce the debt became partially etfective. Accordingly 
the capital of the debt was successively reduced, with certain inter- 
ruptions to this beneficial course not necessary for us to notice in 
detail, till 1851, when it stood at £771,335,801, a reduction of only 
£69,514,610 in thirty five years of continuous peace, sy the loans 
for the Russian war it was subsequently increased to £807, 981,788, 
and at the end of last year it stood at £801,477,741. In forty-four 
years, though a cost!y sinking fund had all the time been maintained, 
the capital of the debt was reduced by only £39.37 2.750. 

In the interval, however, by the conversion at different times of a 
part of the debt into stock bearing a lower rate of interest, and by 
other financial measures, the charge for the debt has decreased pro- 
portionably much more than the capital. It was £32,938,751 im 
1816, in 180f it was £27,647,899 ; by the Russian war, now gene- 
rally deplored, it was increased to £28,683,384; and last year, in 
consequence of the lapse of annuities, it had fallen to £26,833,470. 
The price of this considerable reduction was annually paid by the 
public in the shape of a higher rate of interest. The diminution of 
annual charge from the annuities falling in was £1,280,581, which 
iuust be remembered in considering the increasing expenditure of the 
For administrative purposes, as contradistinguished 
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from the payment of interest on debt, it has been inereased by this 
sum. 

Since 1852, when the expenditure of the Government, then sy 
posed to be excessive, was, for the payment of debt and the cost of 
administration, excluding the charge for collecting the revenue 
£50,792,512, to 1860, when it was £68,069,231, the expendityp, 
has increased £17,276,719, or upwards of 2 millions a year. And of 
this expenditure a reduction in the charge for the debt of £1,289 58] 
was paid for long ago. Instead of the country being relieved to that 
extent, it is saddled with this increased expenditure. To continna] 
increase in a time of peace, for the purposes of Government, we can 
see no limit. It is justified by circumstances which ave continually 
recurring. No bounds can be set to curious inventions for defence 
and destruction. As wind has given place to steam for propulsioy, 
as wood is superseded by iron for resistance, as for “ pounding” 
Armstrong has superseded Paixham and Dahlgren, so they may jp 
each in turn superseded by contrivances better adapted to the pur. 
poses in view, causing a renewed expenditure on a still more gigantic, 
seale. 

Whither will this increased expenditure lead? Within the yy 
seven years we have increased the capital of our enormous de}; 
30 millions. Why, then, we must ask, does not the public already 
interfere? why has it not before now interfered? Affairs ayy 
now at such a critical point that any derangement in Euroyp 
might hurry us into war, make a greatly increased expenditure 
indispensable, and bring on us a_ great financial erisis, Why» 
dreamt, or who could possibly dream, a year ago of what is now 
ocewring in America? Let us then be wise in time. To go on a 
at present involves the certainty of government becoming, at i 
distant day, the administrator and distributor of the bulk of the 
produce of industry. Such a climax is the destruction of all indi. 
vidual enterprise. It substitutes an ill-understood public good {i 
private enterprise, and subverts the foundations of society. 








THE POST-OFFICE AND ITS SERVANTS. 


THERE seems to be a chronic feud between the Post-office authorities ay} 
their letter-carriers. What is called the minor department of the establish- 
ment consists of sorters, messengers, stampers, letter-carriers, and labourers, 
But, as far as we can gather from the published statements on both sides, it 
is the two latter only who felt themselves aggrieved under the old system 
that has recently been remodelled, and under the new system that has taken 
its place. Under the old system the practice was to appoint regular letter- 
carriers at fair salaries and certain perquisites in clothes, &c. ; and super- 
numerary or auxiliary letter-carriers to perform identically the same duties 
at much lower wages, and without any perquisites. These auxiliaries were in 
no sense, except in name, less permanent than the regularly-appointed letter- 
carriers on the establishment ; but not having obtained their places through 
political influence (what member of Parliament or other public man is not 
continually persecuted for his patronage to get some young man who is fit 
for nothing else, into the Post-office or the Customs ?), they were in theory 
liable to be dismissed at a week’s notice. The system may have worked 
well enough in keeping down the expense of the Post-office, but it neither 
secured honesty in these supernumeraries, nor did them ordinary justice. 

In one metropolitan district there were two aged men who for upwards of 
thirty years had performed the duties of letter-carriers. One was a regular, 
and received thirty shillings a week and his perquisite of clothing ; the other, 
an auxiliary, received sixteen shillings a week, which was afterwards reduced 
to ten. The regular could retire when he pleased, after so long a period of 
service, on a pension of fifteen shillings a week. The other was entitled!) 
no pension, and, when worn out in the service, had to retire in utter destiti- 
tion ; and now lies, we believe, on a bed of sickness. While this system 
lasted, Post-office robberies were frequent. The writers of letters, thou! 
warned of the danger of sending money or trinkets through the Post-ottice, 
persisted in saving themselves the trouble and the expense of registratio", 
and thus placed temptation in the way of under-paid men, who believe! 
themselves to be the victims of favouritism and injustice. And the Post 
office, instead of refusing to forward such letters at all—aunless registered— 
and of instituting at the same time a cheaper and less troublesome mode 0! 
registration than was previously in use—laid snares to detect the thieves 
their employment, and prosecuted numbers of them to conviction. +h° 
system was altogether so bad, and was growing daily so much worse that We 
Postmaster-General and Sir Rowland Hill found it absolutely necessary © 
amend it ; and, accordingly, a few weeks ago a new scale of salaries for these 
minor officials was adopted. 

By this scheme, each of the sections of sorters, messengers, stampet™ 
letter-earriers, and labourers, was divided into two classes,— first and secon, 
—and their wages fixed upon the following scale :—100 first-class sorters, * 
40s. to 50s. per week ; 450 second-class, at 28s. to 38s. per week ; 60 firs 
class messengers and stampers, at 28s. to 35s. per week, and 204 second lass, 
at 2ls. to 27s. per week ; 350 first-class letter-carriers, at 26s. to 30s. pt 
week, and 960 second-class, at 203. to 25s. per week ; 10 first-class labourers 
at 30s., and 82 second-class, at 20s.; the whole, with the exclusion 
auxiliaries, amounting to 2,208 men. In all these cases, with the excepo” 
of that of the labourers, the servant is entitled to an increase of 1s. pet ¥°™ 
per annum till he reach the maximum wages of his class, where he mus’ 
remain, unless by merit and qualification (and doubtless patronage) he m4) 
promoted to any of the classes above him. "ng 

The auxiliary or supernumerary letter-carriers were not forgotten ™ the 
new arrangements ; and their salaries were raised from ten shillings a Wee*” 
eighteen shillings, without perquisites of clothes or any chance of 4 br 
unless they should have means to put on the political screw, and there y 
obtain such recognition of their “merits” that otherwise will never ™ 
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Known or heard of, as shall induce the authorities to give them appoint- 
ments “upon the establishment.” The supernumeraries are still unsatisfied, 
and we think with reason. They perform the real work, and they do not 
receive the real pay to which _they consider themselves entitled ; and 
although the Post-office authorities tell them that if they are dissatisfied 
they can look out elsewhere for more remunerative employment, and that 
for every vacancy they create there will be a hundred candidates to select 
from—giad to get their places—the men think it better to hold on and 
crumble. It seems to us that, were the Post-office a private, and nota 
 ublic establishment, a little common sense and a few business calculations 
would speedily put matters to rights. . 

It is political and corrupt patronage that lies at the root of the whole evil, 
and that fills the Pa service with useless or incompetent functionaries, 
both great and small. If they are not the regular letter-carriers of the first 
and second class, who are adequately paid, and who have a certainty of an 
annual rise in their incomes, who steal letters containing money or valua- 
bles, but the supernumeraries, who receive little more than half wages with- 
out the chance of a rise, and who are besides liable to dismissal at a moment 
without offence given or cause assigned, who are tempted to commit acts of 
dishonesty, we think the Postmaster-General might, if he thought upon the 
subject, come to the conclusion that the sooner the supernumeraries were 
abolished, by absorption into the regular establishment, the better for all 
parties. et ; ‘ : ss 

We know it is useless to argue the point with such a high functionary— 
for the Postmwaster-General is himself a job. He performs no real duties ; 
he is not in any sense useful, though he may be ornamental ; he does not 
earn his salary, and only stands in the way of the real working functionary, 
Sir Rowland Hill. Why should there be a new Postmaster-General on every 
change of Administration? And in short, why should there be a Postmaster- 
General at all?) Or why should party politics meddle in any shape or degree 
with the conduct of a business that ought to be so purely commercial as that 
of letter-carrying ? 








— —~e 


THE POPULAR EDUCATION OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
COMPARED. 


Nor the least interesting feature of the elaborate report presented to the 
country by the commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of popular 
education in England, are the facts collected abroad, by the foreign assistant- 
commissioner, Mr. Arnold. We have already spoken highly of his contri- 
bution, reprinted in a separate form. It is not often that a Blue Book is so 
readable, not to say fascinating. Mr. Arnold, after a detailed account of 
education in France, devotes two chapters to a general comparison of the 
French and English systems, and as this can scarcely fail to be an interesting 
subject to most of our readers, we wish to lay before them the more striking 
points of similarity and divergence adduced. 

In the first place, if we look at the French system with respect to the 
great question of secular and religious education, we find that it is reli- 
gious. So far it coincides with the systems of England and Germany. Mo- 
rality, dignified by being taught in connection with religious sentiment, and 
legalized by being taught in connection with religious dogma, is made the 
indispensable basis of French primary instruction. But while secular educa- 
tion is one, religious education is incapable of the same unity, owing to the 
spirit of sect. And here lies the problem to be solved. The French system 
solves it in one way, by recognizing only certain sects, and identifying itself 
with none. The English system solves it in another, by recognizing almost 
every sect, and wdentifying itself with all. This divergence is worthy of all 
attention. 

France recognises three radical, irreconcileable divisions, as incurably 
separate—Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, and Judaism. Minor shades 
it leaves to combine, and does not deepen by distinguishing. On the other 
hand, while it recognizes these as necessary, it recognizes, in an empire of 
36,000,000, no other. Not so in England. Great Britain, in a population 
of 21,000,000, “recognizes no less than seven incompatibilities,” to wit, 
Anglican Protestantism, the Biblicalism of the British and Foreign School 
Society, the Protestantism of Wesleyan Methodism, the Protestantisin of the 
Orthodox Church of Scotland, the Protestantism of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, the Protestantism of the Episcopalian Church of Scotland, and Roman 
Catholicism. Supposing, for the sake of illustration, that we were to follow 
the French example, we should accept, as denominations essentially distinet, 
only Anglicanism, non-Anglican Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, and 
Judaism—that is, four at most. 

Here, then, is one salient point of contrast. But the divergence goes 
further. In France the State recognizes denominations in the population, 
and protects those denominational differences which it recognizes, as it would 
any other property in individuals. “Cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad 
celum.” But the State itself is not denominational. It is not ‘atholic, nor Pro- 
testant, nor Judaic. Neither supplication nor craft would induce Napoleon 
to give the State a denominational character. When the Concordat was 
under discussion, he steadily refused to call the Roman Catholic religion the 
religion of the State. He would only consent to call it, what it undoubtedly 
was, the religion of the majority of the French nation. The corollary to this 
is exceedingly remarkable. State-inspection in France is civil, not religious, 
and represents the civil unity of the State power. Ittakes care that children 
learn, in the public schools, each the doctrines of his own religion : but it 
protects cach, in learning these, from the intolerance of the other, and itself 
oe _— it may check intolerance the better. But in England 
wladihdan’ ae oon State makes itself denominational with the deno- 
dinichins i Su * pth example of a civil unity in which reliyious 
Recommn ~s “ Se ee ae Anglican with the Anglicans, 
ou Ge slic with the Roman atho les, Orthodox } resbyterian with the 
vd Church of Scotland, and Free Church with the New. Hence this striking 
Roman othe erates where mape — four-fifths of the population profess 
a te atno - ism, a out one three-hundre th part of French Inspection 18 in 
= nro i — ( “Pe ecclesia ser In England, where one-half of 
Sion | ry i} 7 pro ess Ang Penge. more t an three-fourths of English wis pec- 

ve hands of Anglican ecclesiastics. This fact is highly curious. 
f “T heard the other day (Mr. Arnold continues) of an English National school, 
aided by public money, the only school in the place, which had for one of its regu- 
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lations that no child of Dissenting parents should be admitted unless he consented 
to be rebaptized. I saw with my own eyes, the other day, in a British school, 
aided by public money, a printed placard stuck up in a conspicuous place in the 
schoolroom, offering a reward of £10 to any Roman Catholic who could prove, 
by text, ten propositions—such as, that we ought to adore the Virgin Mary, that 
St. Peter was unmarried, and so on.”’ 


Mr. Arnold may well ask if it is tolerable that such antics should be 
played in schools on which the grant of public money confers a public 
character! If it is said that the State in England has bound itself not to 
interfere, whom does this answer excuse? The functionaries who administer 
the system, not the State that makes it. A State has no right to shackle its 
own equity. In France, the State permits liberty of conscience, it does not 
salary liberty of persecution. 

But further, the French system provides schools and teachers. The 
English system only undertakes to make the best and richest elementary 
schools better and richer. The consequence is, that in England schools do 
not exist at those points where they are most wanted. Mr. Arnold is very 
far, however, from advocating that everything should be done by the State. 
To leave everything to the State is to foster waste and local apathy. To 
leave everything to the parish is pretty certain to result in niggardly 
pinching. The French system places its schools chiefly but not absolutel 
in the hands of local boards ; it tempers the parsimony of the parish with 
the more liberal views of the central power; and between the parish con- 
tributor and the State contributor it places a third contributor of less narrow 
spirit than the first, of more economical spirit than the second—the depart- 
ment or county. Thus, if the commune (or parish) in France possesses 
sufficient resources, well and good ; if not, a departmental or county tax is 
added to its own. If this is insufficient, the Minister of Public Instruction 
supplies the deficiency out of the funds annually voted for the support of 
education by the Chambers. 

Again, in France, the school and the teacher are subject, through the 
representations of an abundant and efficient inspecting staff, to the Prefect, 
representing the Home Department. In England, says Mr. Arnold, a well- 
chosen county committee might perhaps safely be made the central authority 
in matters of county education. A parish vestry would destroy your school 
system, however promising. The most liberal persons in France consider it 
proved by the working of the law of 1833, that for public schools it is 
expedient to give the ultimate power of confirming or dismissing the teacher 
to some central authority. With us, however, the Government can dismiss a 
school inspector, but not a school teacher. Thus our system provides its 
chief educational shepherd with abundant resources against his own watch- 
dogs ; with none against the wolf. 

It may be thought by some of our readers that in France education is 
compulsory. But it is not so. All that the State undertakes to do is to 
establish schools, with due safeguards, “There are the schools, make use of 
them ; if you do not like them, set up private schools of your own. But the 
State punishes you for crime, and the State is answerable for your having 
access to knowledge. If you reject the means offered you, the responsibility 
rests with yourselves!” We have already somewhat transgressed the limits 
of our space ; we cannot therefore accompany Mr. Arnold into his inquiry as 
to the effect produced upon the French by their school legislation, his 
estimate of which is both favourable and sober. 








BALMORAL, BRAEMAR, AND DEE-SIDE. 


DEE-SIDE is not yet a watering-place. From Aberdeen to Ballater, Balmoral 
and Braemar, the footprints of the genuine Londoner are few and far between 
The mountains, glens, and rivers, and even the heather retain all the fresh- 
ness of the days of Mar, McFarquhar, and the son of Robert the Great. 
Strange scenes, events, and changes have swept over these hills in the course 
of the last hundred years. The Farquharsons of Invercauld still occupy the 
seat of their ancient forefathers. But the Durwards, the McIntoshs, the 
McGregors of Ballochbuie, the Cummings, and the Gordons, are broken, 
dispersed, or extinct. The Earl of Mar raised the standard of Prince Charlie, 
in 1715, at Braemar, and the hole of the rock in which he fixed the pole 
remains on the north side of the inn at Castleton to this day. The lofty 
mountains, far-stretching forests of pine and birch, and dark ravines and 
mountain corries, and wooded glens and rivers make up, what all must admit, 
a magnificent country. Lochnagar rises dark, and yet glorious, not many 
miles to the west of Balmoral, and from the Braemar side may be approached 
by Loch Callater, or still better by the picturesque falls of the Garawalt, or 
rough stream. Beyond the Linn of Dee, and on the Cairngorum range, rises, 
in vast and imposing majesty, Ben-Muich-Dhui, or the mountain of the black 
boar, which disputes with Ben Nevis for the Scotch mountain supremacy. 
The falls of Coich and of the beautiful Corriemulzie are well-known and great 
attractions. What renders these scenes supremely interesting is the fact 
that every spot is associated with a name, an exploit, a tragedy, or a battle. 
Balmoral, which means the town of the great lime-kiln, oceupies a very 
beautiful plateau at a bend of the Dee, but it does not repose amid the 
vastest and grandest hills. The castle is a very imposing edifice, of the old 
Seotch baronial style, and harmonizes well with the surrounding scenes. 
Nearly opposite is the parish chureh of Crathie, 1.€., the “ stony place,” in 
which royalty worships every Sunday according to the simple forms of the 
Scottish Church. 

A most interesting field of research is that of the origin of families that 
exist at present, or in former times have made a noise in the world. For 
instance, the Coutts, associated now with the more peaceful and lucrative 
banking interest, had their origin in the following incident. _Maleom-cean- 
More returned one day from hunting by Loch Kinnord, but found his “ big 
head,” from which his name arose, could not sleep owing to the continued 
noise, which, as he supposed, came from the barking of dogs. He there- 
fore ordered Allan to go “and coutts,” ¢. ¢. silence, the dogs. Allan went, 
but found the noise proceeded from a number of infants, who were named 
“ (Contts” from that day, like /ucus a non lucendo, because they could not silence 
them. As they grew up they vindicated the traditional temper of the family, 
and madeand accumulated money till they became a powerful clan and held pos- 
session of Cromar. But ambition and avarice do not thrive for ever. vn a 
battle with the Clan Allan of Corgaff, they were all but exterminated, and a 
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stone, called to this day “ Clach a chouttsich,” 1. ¢. “ the stone of the Coutts,” 
commemorates their discomfiture by the Vannich. One Coutts, with his 
three sons, survived. This Highland banker divided his estate among these 
three sons ; to the eldest he gave “ an-lair-bhan,” i. ¢. his grey mare, and the 
descendants of this son were called “ Couttsich na larach baine,” 7. ¢. “ the 
vrey mare Coutts.” To his second son he gave a boll of barley meal, and 
Eis deseupiente were called “ Couttsich a bolla mhin corna,” 1. e. the “ Boll 
of barley-meal Coutts.” To his third son he gave such “ orra” remains as he 
could find, and because these were very worthless his descendants were called 
“ Couttsich-cac-choin,” ic. “the dog dirt Coutts.” From which of these 
three progenitors the founder of the bank in the Strand is descended we 
have failed to discover. But that banking was then in the blood is plain 
from the fact that a large sum of money was deposited in the hands of 
Coutts, of Westercoul, for the purpose of buying back some “lifted” cattle. 
He preferred, however, to take charge of the money longer than its pro- 
rietors pleased, and left the braes of Mar, perhaps, to start afresh in 
yom The most powerful family on Dee-side was the Farquharsons of 
Invercauld, Balmoral, and Inverey. 

Long ago, one “ Fearchar cam nan Gad,” i.¢., “ one-eyed Fearchar of the 
wands,” emigrated from the Spey to Braemar to improve his business as a 
basket-maker. His only son, Donald Fiounladh Mor, was employed as a 
herd to Stewart, laird of Invercauld. By some clever management the herd 
and the only child of Stewart—a daughter—fell in love with each other. 
They were married with the father’s extorted consent, and Donald eventually 
became laird. His children, from his father’s name, were called McFearchar, 
i. ¢., Farquharson. The chief seat of this clan rises from a beautiful plain 
on the banks of the Dee, about three miles from Braemar, and five from 

talmoral, surrounded by forests and mountains. The chief of Invercauld is 
very much liked by his tenantry, and his conduct and character make him so. 
Every Sunday he and his family may be seen in the little parish church in 
the midst of his tenantry worshipping God—an example which other proprie- 
tors would do well to imitate. It is always a great calamity to himself, and 
his tenantry too, when a landlord insulates himself from his people. The 
day is gone past for anything of this sort being either useful or popular or 
possible, 

Another powerful sept in Mar and Athol was that of the Cummings, for- 
merly the “Lords of Badenoch,” and sometimes called “the wolves of 
Badenoch.” Their chief in Mar was Cuimhnich-Mar, or “The Great 
Cumming.” His size and strength gave him precedence, in addition to his 
clan-supremacy.” His father, unfortunately, did not set him a very good 
example. It is related of him that he put to death sixteen lairds in 
one day, and then seized upon their lands. This clan was singularly 
unpopular in the feudal times, though at one time it had influence and power 
to enable it to dispute the crown of Scotland. Whether they were blame- 
worthy or unfortunate, or both, we cannot say. But a proverb, still familiar 
in the Highlands, gives their memory no complimentary aroma. It is, in 
Gaelic, “ Fad sa bhitheas cno sa choille, bithidh-foill sna Cuimhnich”— 
“While there is a nut in the wood, there will be guile in the Cummings.” 
One instance of this guile it is necessary to adduce. The Cummings disliked 
McIntosh of Tir-Igny ; to gratify their evil passions, the Lord of Badenoch, 
chief of the Cummings, invited McIntosh to a hunt in the forest of Gaig. 
McIntosh accordingly appeared at Ruthven Castle according to invitation. 
The lady begged that while all were absent and absorbed in the chase, one 
chief might be left for protection and company. MeIntosh was honoured 
with this duty. On the hunters returning from the hills, they met the lady 
by the castle with torn dress and dishevelled hair, and accusing McIntosh of 
having insulted her. McIntosh was assumed to be guilty and put to death, 
the victim of an infamous plot, and the Lord of Badenoch justified, in this 
instance, the proverbial treachery of his clan. 

It is a singular and cheering sight, in these modern days, to see Queen 
Victoria treading the heather, and wandering among the mountains and 
streams, where the people once rose en masse to resist that dynasty of which 
She is so illustrious an ornament. With highland chief and lowland laird She 
is still as popular as She is revered ; and were her throne endangered, the 
shattered remains of once powerful clans would melt into one in order to crush 
those that would touch her crown with a rude, a hostile, or impious hand. 
Those white cottages that send the sun-rays across the Dee from their bright 
walls are the creations of the Queen. What is more she personally visits her 
tenants, takes a lively interest in their comfort and well-being, and thus finds 
time to be a model laird’s wife as well as a model British sovereign. On 
Sunday she appears, wet day and dry day, in the little parish church in the 
midst of her highland tenantry and subjects, and joins in the simple service 
of the sanctuary as devoutly as if it had been the accustomed worship of her 
childhood. The minister of the parish of Crathie is not the very choicest or 
most gifted of the clergy of the Church of Scotland; but he has the good 
sense to let others more able than himself occupy his pulpit during her 
Majesty's residence. The arrangement that now prevails is a very simple 
one. Mr. Anderson selects half a dozen from among his clerical friends, 
whose names he sends up to the Secretary of State for approval. If no objec- 
tion be made, as is never done, these clergymen occupy the pulpit every 
second Sunday. This was not the former arrangement, but it is the least 
liable to misapprehension, though it gives the parish minister the power of 
selection—a power, however, which he has exercised with great wisdom and 
discretion for several years. . 

The Prince Consort occupies his time in shooting and deer-stalking. Deer- 
stalking is not now what it was. The deer have become tamer. <A herd 
may be seen any day feeding at nightfall like cows or sheep, and he must 
be a very poor marksman who cannot hit objects so large and tame. It 
is not improbable that in a few years deer-stalking will rank with cow- 
stalking and sheep-stalking, and the slaughter of the one confer no more 
dignity than that of the other. Fishing is not very remunerative in this 
part of the Dee, or in any of its tributaries. In the Dee a grilse weighing 
five or six pounds may be occasionally hooked. In the Clunie and the 
Gairnie, the oieet of the corries that pour into the Dee, small trout, weigh- 
ing from two to four ounces, may be caught in abundance, and now and then 

fish weighing a —_ of pounds. 

Corn of all kinds seldom comes to maturity in this elevated district. The frost 
comes early in autumn and remains late in spring. It is the difficulty 
of raising cereal crops and even fruit and vegetables, that gives the lairds 
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their strongest plea for turning the whole population adrift, and maki 
Deeside a vast deer forest, watched over by a few Highland keepers, ie 
evident that the ancient clans must have relied on the forests and floods ¢ “ 
flesh and fish. The potato and the turnip, however, grow well ; kai] a 
flourishes. In the woods there are the blaberry, the crowberry, the Prag 
berry, and the avron, which abound in most years, and furnish the chic? 
fruit of the district. 

There is, however, one attraction among these hills that never departs 
The air is delicious. It is a mixture of the mild and bracing, such ag a 
breathes nowhere else. Thirty miles down the Dee, in the neighbourhood 
Aboye, the air is breathed by consumptive invalids, it is so balmy, 4; 
Ballater, eighteen miles down, there are the wells of Pananich, very cele. 
brated for medicinal virtues. But in Braemar, which is about 1,200 fees 
above the level of the sea, the air, partly from the shelter of the hills, partly 
from the nature of the soil, and partly from the honey-heather, vast fields ¢¢ 
which it sweeps over, and partly from the pure mountain streams it kisses 4, 
it comes, is most exhilarating and strengthening. The Alps are loftier anq 
raster, but their valleys are not so healthy. 

In these Highland glens great age is frequently reached, accompanied, too 
with very few of the ills and aches of more luxurious life. An old man, new 
eighty-four years of age, named Duncan Cumming, received a silver cup, on 
which is the following very remarkable inscription :— 

“Gift of the inhabitants of the districts of Braemar, Strathdee, and 
Aboyne, in the county of Aberdeen, to Duncan Cumming, post-office runner 
in testimony of their approbation of his good conduct, their sense of hj, 
faithful services, and their admiration of his astonishing exertions in walkin. 
with uninterrupted regularity a distance of 30 miles daily, six times ;,, 
the week, between Castletown of Braemar, and Charlestown of Aboyne, 
for fourteen years, from the tenth day of October, 1807, to the tenth day of 
October, 1821, having walked in that time 180 miles every week, 9,360 miles 
every year, and in the whole fourteen years 131,010 miles, besides several 
thousands more, in the course of receiving and delivering letters of the high. 
road. All this he could never have accomplished had he not been equally remark. 
able for his abstinence from all sorts of spirituous liquors.” 


After getting this cup he continued post-runner twenty years longer, twelve 
of which was over the same ground, during which he travelled 112,320 miles 
more, the last nine as post-runner between Ballater and Braemar, 36 miles 
miles daily, when he had the occasional use of a horse. Making altogether 
thirty-five years he was in the service of the Post Office, and travelled up- 
wards of 361,296 miles. 

Having sketched the mere superficial features of the “ Braes of Mar,” the 
favourite scenes and haunts of our beloved Queen, we will endeavour, in 
another paper, to describe the natural history and productions of this most 
beautiful and historic district of Scotland. It is too distant from the great 
centres of commercial life ever to become a Brighton, a Dover, or a Tunbridge 
Wells, and the lairds are too afraid lest the deer of the one property should 
be frightened into the glens and mountains of another, to give much encour- 
agement to an increase of native population, or to an immigration of 
strangers. 

It is worthy of remark, that many of those who rent the shooting and 
deer-stalking mountains and forests, just because they can afford to give the 
largest price, are tradesmen from London, manufacturers from Leeds and 
Manchester, and warehousemen from Glasgow. The ancient and historic 
families are dying out. Lord Fife, for instance, with a rental of £50,000, 
has not an income of £4,000. Invercauld, with a rental of £14,000, 
has not a larger revenue. Other lairds and chiefs may be found in 
Canada—successful tradesmen occupying the seats of their ancestors. The 
money power is rising like an advancing tide, and rapidly washing away the 
vestiges of other days. Whether for good or evil it is hard to say. Probably 
it is desirable that rank without property, and thereby unable to hold its 
own or fulfil its duties, should disappear, and that out of the common stock 
should shoot up those who shall improve by their being transplanted into 
more elevated place, and in due time fulfil obligations which would otherwise 
have been neh were and forgotten. The spindle and the steam-engine are 
now within ear-shot of Lochnagar. The iron rail stretches its black line to 
the forests of Aboyne. Old things are passing away. New thoughts, and 
themes, and interests are emerging into light. It is best to cease to complain 
of the dying old, and to accept and turn to account the living new. 








A NEW ASPECT OF THE “ STRIKE” QUESTION. 


Dvurine the last few years no question has been more frequently or more 
perseveringly thrust on the attention of a reluctant public than has that app 
rently interminable and vexatious one which relates to “ strikes,” and similar 
crises in the relations between labour and capital. At irregular intervals it 
has agitated the cottage, spread dismay in the hall, excited the hopes an 
fears of the lecture-room, inspired the oratory of the platform, and even 
occasionally disturbed the calm equanimity of the Legislature itself. Grave, 
long-headed political economists have compiled profound, lengthy, and 
elaborate treatises against strikes, while, on the other hand, certain benevolent, 
warm-hearted, but not very clear-headed clergymen, barristers, authors, aud 
other gentlemen of repute, have been as industrious in maintaining that 
strikes are right, because, according to their doctrines, they are justifia He 
and necessary. The newspapers have indulged in fierce diatribes against, © 
in eloquent expressions of approval in favour of these popular movements, 
according to the respective views and interests of readers and editors. Par- 
liament has empowered committees to sift the question, and fill blue-boo 5 
with their reports; social science associations have directed their serious 
attention to the solution of the problem ; while volumes, pamphlets, - 
papers of every possible size, shape, and price, have inundated the ust 
sellers’ shops, and yet the results have proved nil. Strikes continue to a 
made, and on a daily-increasing scale of magnitude. In spite of the well-inten 
tioned remonstrances on the part of philosophers of social science ; reget - 
of the logic of professors of political economy ; and in defiance of the = 
warnings of every true friend of their order, the people will resort to thes: 
violent and dangerous weapons; Labour continues to war with Capita, 
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things, until the labourer—and, in many cases, the capitalist also— becomes 
better acquainted with those principles which regulate the Yelations between 
the employed and their employers. It is in vain that sensible, experienced, 
and practical advice 1s tendered to each side ; for both are fearful of displayin 
anything which may possibly be construed into a sign of weakness, or hail 
as the forerunner of approaching triumph by the opposite party ; and so the 
ruinous warfare goes on until bankruptcy on the one hand, and starvation on 
the other, force the combatants to yield to the necessities of the moment, 
and arrange a hollow truce between them. ; 

But while the conflict is persevered in, the state of affairs becomes terrible 
in the extreme. Each factory assumes something of the aspect of an indus- 
trial Herculaneum, where the daily routine of toil, and the multifarious details 
of business, have suddenly been stayed by some crushing and overwhelm- 
ing blow, in the midst of their activity and bustle. Itis painful to wander 
through the lonely, desolated rooms of the many-windowed, grim, smoke- 
blackened mills, and to view the silent, motionless engines—the machinery 
rusting from disuse—the bales of goods covered with dust—or to hear the 
joud echo which startles us when a sudden gust of wind suddenly closes the 
door by which we entered. Still more heart-sickening is it to stand in the 
grass-grown, empty courtyard of the factory, and, through the half-cpened 
gates, to mark the moody features of the “ pickets,” as they slowly mete 4 
and down the street in front of the factory ; while groups of thinly-clad, 
famine-s‘nitten operatives are dotted about here and there, whispering in low 
sul’ea tones t» each other, or gazing with hungry wistful looks at the old 
familiar entrance door, or scowling with an evil eye at some obnoxious 
employé who hurries through the thoroughfare, with a mental thanksgiving 
for his escape from their threatened ill-usage. 

sut it is in the homes of the wretched workers that the saddest sight of all is 
is to be seen, for, rightly or wrongly, willingly or unwillingly, it is there that the 
life-martyrdom of pain, sorrow, hunger, misery, and despair has to be endured. 
There the poor creatures feel that all the burning eloquence of their leaders 
will not place food in the empty cupboards, or replenish the fireless grates, 
or clothe the half naked shivering forms which crouch together in mute 
despair, in the darkest corners of the furnitureless rooms. But they dare not 
murmur. No! hardas their fate is, it would be still harder if they incurred 
the bitter hatred and blind vengeance of their fellow-workers, and so they 
suffer, pine, and die in silence. In vain do we denounce these things, in 
vain do we appeal to the better nature of the people themselves ; for, stimu- 
lated by the fiery teachings of popular leaders, and the false logic of pre- 
tended social regenerators, they repeat the old mistakes over and over again. 
Nor will these ills be prevented until the people resolutely take the matter in 
hand for themselves, and courageously face the evils which beset them, 
instead of attempting to shift the burden on to others. Fortunately enough, 
there are signs on the social horizon, which appear to indicate that such a 
time is not far distant. Working-men have begun to pen well-reasoned and 
sensible treatises on political economy ; sturdy mechanics have fearlessly 
denounced strikes and trades’ unions ; and now a few humble operatives of 
Blackburn have originated an association, having for its object a powerful 
opposition to the infliction of strikes. This is essentially a working-man’s 
question, and we are glad that a few working-men are to be found, who 
possess the courage, ability, and honesty to produce such an address as the 
following on— 
“STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. ; 
“ Address of the National Association for the Prevention of Strikes, and for 

Iriendly and Voluntary Mediation between Employer and Employed. 

. “That strikes are great evils all thoughtful men are agreed; there are some, 
nowever, who say they are necessary evils, and therefore cannot be avoided. 
Facts and experience go very far to show the incorrectness of such opinions. In 
almost every instance where passion and prejudice have given way to reason and 
an impartial consideration of all the facts of the case, not only have strikes been 
prevented, but those which existed have been brought to an amicable settlement. 
lo encourage amicable feelings between the working classes and their employers 
ought to be the aim of all good men. The baneful effects which strikes produce 
are not confined to the persons immediately interested, but have been felt by all 
classes: their influence is felt in the increase of pauperism and crime, in the 
empty coffers of our merchants, shopkeepers, and the trading classes gencrally. 
acai arly loss to the country has been estimated at the sum of one million 
Sterling, 
ie following table contains an estimate of the direct losses in wages and 
“vuscriptions in a few cases of strikes and lockouts :— 
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These were all unsuccessful strikes, so the money was worse than thrown away. 
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the ines ee the colliers since the year 1842 have been estimated at 
vigorous ste adopaigs of £2,400,000. Such a serious loss of wealth calls for some 
articles in aus Se peers a continuance of the drain. Books, pamphlets, and 
classes upon a Beh ror have been wr:tten with a view to enlighten the working 
association is _ subjects, but we fear only a limited number read them. An 

: 8 now formed, whose aim and object will be,—First, to issue tracts, 
principles _ comelity of lectures, and to hold meetings for explaining the true 
Sethe tions ot i regulate wages and labour ;—Secondly, to collect information as 
-.  -4U8e8 Ofany future strike or dispute about the rate of wages, and all statistical 
inant eae upon the subject ; —-Thirdly, by friendly mediation to use its 
9 tilement he my to bring the parties together, with a view to an amicable 
ference of it is he ped that those who hold strong opinions as to the non-inter- 

“© Of third parties, will waive all minor considerations in favour of an impar- 
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| siderable historical interest. 


| other manuscripts relating to Devonshire history. 





| on the footing of a citizen. 


tial society, seeing that all classes of the community are directly or indirectly 
affected by any strike that may take place, no matter where it may be. 
* JoserH CORNWALL, President. 
Epwarp WuHarton, Treasurer. 
Epwarp Wuirtte, Secretary.” 


This is brave, manly, and truthful writing; and the Society deserves 
every possible amount of success in its praiseworthy endeavours. We speak 
advisedly, for we are fully aware of the amount of moral courage and fortitude 
required by working men who desire to speak boldly on such things to their 
fellow-toilers. There are thousands of operatives who cheer, and even subscribe 
to strikes, but who are really averse to them, yet recoil from the persecution 
and tyranny which any open expression of their opinions would entail on 
them at the hands of their brother workers. It is not every man who 
possesses the nerve and determination of a Stephen Blackpool, and dares to 
face the scorn, hatred, or aversion of his misguided neighbours, who, wrongly 
enough, look on him as a traitor to their order. Therefore it is the more 
creditable and honourable that the men of Blackburn should have thus 
fearlessly stated their views, based on experience, and proposed an attempt 
at neutralizing the mischievous doctrines and erroneous opinions which 
so frequently terminate in the baneful infliction of a strike. 





MEETING OF THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT EXETER.—(Continvep.) 

WE shall divide the remainder of our report of this interesting meeting 
into two parts, in the first of which we will give a review of the purely his- 
torical papers read on this occasion, and next week we will take in the 
same manner the various — on the architectural characteristics 
of the castles, mansions, and ecclesiastical buildings of Devon. In general, 
the historical papers were of a better class than those usually given 
on such occasions. The subjects were all of a local character. Mr. Planché 
investigated with the minuteness of a herald the early history of the Earls of 
Devon, a history, it may be stated, that contains many difficulties, which 
Mr. Planché has tried to unravel. <A curious bit of literary history was pre- 
sented to the meeting in Mr. Wright’s account of the library which Bishop 
Leofric gave to Exeter Cathedral in the eleventh century. Two local bio- 
graphies were contributed by Dr. Pring, of Weston-super-Mare, and Mr. Bai- 
gent. The subject of the first was Dr. Thomas Chard, an ecclesiastic of 
distinction, born at Tracy, near Honiton, in Devonshire, about the year 1470, 
who was educated at Oxford, became afterwards a monk of the Cistercian 
Order in the Abbey of Ford, in his native county, and was elected abbot of 
that religious establishment in 1520. He had already held, as suffragan and 
coadjutor of Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, the dignity of a bishop, in partibus 
infidelium, and with these dignities he held a long list of other prefer- 
ments. Dr. Chard thus held a high position in the church at the eventful 
period of the Reformation, when the hele monastic system in this country 
was overthrown. On the Sth of March, 1539, Dr. Chard was obliged to sur- 
render the Abbey of Ford to the royal commissioners, an event which he did 
not long outlive, for he is supposed to have died about the year 1543. The 
subject of Mr. Baigent’s biography was one of the ancient family of the 
Courtenays—Peter Courtenay, of Powderham—who was Bishop of Exeter 
from 1477 to 1486, in which year he was translated to the see of Win- 
chester. Mr. Levien, of the British Museum, read an account of some 
unpublished Devonshire manuscripts now deposited in our great national 
library. The first of these documents is an early cartulary of the church 
of Crediton, compiled in a large roll of vellum, and extending from 
the year 938 to 1254. Several of the articles in this record possess con- 
Mr. Levien further described, as preserved in 
MS. in the British Museum, a folio volume, entitled, “ A Discourse of 
Devonshire and Cornwall,” written by John Vowell, alias Hooker, the rather 
celebrated Exeter worthy of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and one or two 
Mr. John Gidley, the 
present town clerk of Exeter, contributed an elaborate and rather long paper 
on the various royal visits with which, at various periods, the city of Exeter 
has been honoured. Lieut.-Colonel Harding treated at some length the his- 
tory of the coinage of Exeter ; and, lastly, Mr. Wright gave an account of his 
examination of the city municipal records. This paper was, perhaps, the 
only one of them which will conveniently admit of disjointed extracts, such 
as we can introduce in a report of the meeting. 

Mr. Wright pointed out, first, the interest of the rolls of the Court of 
Sessions at Exeter, which are preserved probably from the thirteenth century ; 
but the first of these on which he had put his hand bore the date of the 30th 
year of the reign of Edward I., or A.D. 1302. He remarked upon this docu- 
ment, that,— 


“The number of cases of various descriptions recorded in this bulky roll to 
have occurred within the space of one year is quite extraordinary, and speaks 
little for the morality of the townsmen, who seem to have been always quarrelling 
and fighting, slandering, robbing, or cheating one another. The actions for 
slander and abuse entered in this roll are wonderfully numerous. Here is an 
example :—On the southern side of the city, occupying the site, or part of the site, 
of what is still called the Southern-hay, lay the Crolle-ditch or Crulle-ditch, a 
place which is frequently mentioned in the early records. Individuals are often 
indicted for throwing refuse upon it, and a fair was held there. On one occasion, 
as we learn from the court-roll just quoted, one Reginald Kene complained that 
John Mody, ‘On Wednesday, in the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, attacked him 
and his wife Juliana, calling her a wicked witch and thief, and charging her with 
having surreptitiously taken the thread of the women and go dimen of the city 
and sold it, and of gaining a living in this manner,’ besides accusing them of 
‘This same roll contains the earliest instance of the charge of 
witchcraft that I have yet met with in a record of this description in England. 
The grand jury present that ‘ Dionisia Baldewyne is accustomed to receive John 
de Wermhille and Agnes his wife, and Joan La Corwalayse (1. ¢., the Cornish 
woman), of Teignmouth, who are witches and « nchanters ; and the said Dionisia 
consorts with them, and they (the jury) say that she is not worthy to be received 
The good inhabitants of Exeter at this time are indeed 
represented to us, both men and women and perhaps we may say especially the 
latter—as very skilful in the art of vituperation. Quarrels and assaults, indeed, 
occurred continually, and somctimes assume an alarming character of violence. 


‘ other enormities.’ 
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Acts of violence, indeed, are very common, but in this voll they are seldom told 
with sufficient detail to make them interesting. Here, however, is an example 
taken from an inquest of the grand jury :— 

“* Philip Hamelyn, and Roger, the porter of the Castle of Exeter, and others 
unknown, in the night of the eve of the feast of the nativity of St. John the 
Baptist last past, in the High-street of Exeter, outside the door of John Horn, 
the younger, made an assault on the said John and John Oblyn, with staves and 
other arms. And the said John Horn, when he saw that the said Philip intended 
to strike him and the said John Oblyn, stood on his defence, for himself and his 
companion, and drew his sword to defend them, and struck the aforesaid Philip 
on his hand with his sword, and drew blood; and so with that blow the said 
parties withdrew, without doing at that time any evil between them.’ 

“In another instance spite against the individual appears to have been wreaked 
on an innocent animal which belonged to him. 

“ Robert de Loudon complained against Henry le Keu, called ‘ Lame-in-the- 
mouths,’ that ‘on Saturday last past, when the said Robert had a pig worth ij*. 
walking in the High-street of the city before the door of the house of the said 
Henry, the said Henry rushed out of his said house, with a certain staff, and 
struck the said pig, and broke his legs and reins, and deteriorated him to the 
loss of xviij*. and more, and did other enormities towards him,’—that is, towards 
Robert de Loudon. 

“ A pig worth two shillings must have been very ill-treated to be damaged to 
the amount of more than eighteen-pence.” 


The other class of documents to which Mr. Wright called attention were 
the records of the income and expenditure of the corporation. He said 
that,— 


“The accounts of the corporation of Exeter were kept by an officer who, in 
the fourteenth century, was entitled the senescallus et receptor, or steward and 
receiver, but who at a later period had the title of receptor generalis, the receiver- 
general. Every year he carefully entered the various items, of the corporation 
receipts and expenditure in a roll, which was called a ‘ compotus roll,’ or account 
roll, which was no less carefully laid up among the municipal records. The receipts 
are generally rent, fees, and other payments, which are uniform in their character, 
and are chiefly useful in a topographical point of view ; but the disbursements are 
of a much more miscellaneous and varying character, and embrace very extensive 
illustrations of social as well as of political history. These records also appear 
in Exeter to be carefully preserved through the fourteenth and subsequent cen- 
taries, and perhaps even from an earlier period. The earliest with which I have 
met belongs to the 38th and 39th years of Edward III., or a.p. 1364-5. Warin 
Bailly was then steward and receiver. The heads of expenditure under which 
the most interesting entries occur are those of ‘ necessary expenses’ and ‘ foreign 
expenses.’ Among the former the following occur in this roll :— 


* Por pare iment for the court-roll, y*. viij@. 
For ink for the year, viij*.’ 


“ These charges occur regularly in all the rolls, the amount of parchment 
varying much, but the ink remains uniform at the charge of eight pence. It 
may perhaps be well here to remark that all these documents are written in 
Latin. Considerable expenses were incurred this year in buildings and repairs, 
especially of the town gates. One item of expenses is, ‘For stopping up a 
window in the gate, v“.,’ and a key for a box cost four pence. The prisoners in 
the gaol seem also to have proved expensive luxuries, and we have this year the 
following entries relating to them :— 


** * A chain to keep the prisoners, xx, 
Cords for binding the prisoners, iiij*, 
A pair of gyves, xvj*. 
Another pair of gyves, iiij*.’ 

From the ‘ foreign expenses’ of this year we learn the expensive character of 
correspondence by letter in the middle of the fourteenth century ; the hospitality 
it was found necessary to show to the King’s justices when they came on their 
circuit ; the price of foreign wines, which appears to have been uniformly eight- 
pence a gallon, until the close of the century, when we shall find it sinking to 
sixpence a gallon, and the practice in this city, which enjoyed a great trade in 
wine, of making presents of this article to persons of distinction, or to men who 
were very useful to the city ; and the amount of customs paid to the Earl of Devon, 
a rm in this year much lower than usual, showing perhaps some stoppage to 
the trade.” 


After quoting further from these records of the reign of the second Edward, 
Mr. Wright proceeded with his remarks :— 


“I have, perhaps, given examples enough from these rolls to show you—very 
imperfectly, it is true—their character and historical interest. We are reaching 
the close of the fourteenth century. A roll of the 19th Richard IT., a.p. 1395-6, 
when Thomas Waudry was receiver, contains a greater number of ‘gifts and 
presents’ than any which I have yet examined, among which is a great quantity 
of wine, which now sold at sixpence a gallon. It was a period when right and 
justice, favour, protection, everything in fact, were to be had only for money. 

“I leap over a century and a half, and take up the compotus roll of Henry 
Hull, receiver-general in the 35th and 36th Elizabeth, a.p. 1594-5. The total 
change in manners and sentiments is at once apparent in this roll. At the time 
of the mayor's banquet, money was given to the prisoners in the gaols; and 
apples were distributed to the school-boys ‘at Mr. Maior’s dore.’ The apples 
cost v*. v)*. Among other entries at this time we find— 
am to two wayters (i. ¢., watchmen) that none shulde bye victualls in the shamells in the 

- Item, for wyne and suger given to an Iryshe lorde, ij*. viij4, 

‘Ttem, to the beedvils for w hyppinge, ij-. iiij4. 

** To a footeman «hich caryel lettres to Lond ma, xx°,”° 


“ The ordinary way of sending letters at this time was bv a footman, and it 
continued so till the establishment of the more modern system of post. The 
manner in which the Irish lord is spoken of, without even taking the trouble to 
ascertain his name, is rather remarkable. It may be remarked also that at this 
time salmon had become the rival of wine in the article of presents to great 
people ; that law expenses had become a very heavy head of municipal expenditure ; 
and that much money was still spent in buildings and repairs.”’ 


Mr. Wright pointed out to the citizens of Exeter that there were many 
other classes of records in their municipal archives which were also of histo- 
rical interest. But he trusted that he had said enough to show them that 
those records deserve to be carefully preserved ; not only to be preserved but 
to be studied ; that to the historian and to the patriot, they are not the 
mere records of the doings of a corporate body which concern only itself, but 
that they forma valuable part of the materials of our national history. . 
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BELGRAVIAN SPORTSMEN. 
Aut the world knows that on the 12th of August Belgravia betook j 


to the shooting of grouse ; and on the Ist of September to that of partridger 


We are glad to hear that the indifferent success which has, at present, 
attended its efforts in the former direction, has been somewhat compensated 
by average bags obtained in the latter ; while the weather, particularly of 
late, has been favorable both to the sport and to the reduction of that super- 
fluous flesh so surely put on during the forced inaction of London life. 


However, the goodness or badness of the game season is a question upon 
whieh it does not become us to dwell. The omniscient Bell a the flowery. 
tongued Field (organ of country-gentlemen) arrogate to themselves the mono. 

oly of sporting science ; and who are we, that we should strive to pluck q 
leat from the chaplets that grace their brows? Between grouse shooting and 
partridge shooting, they would say, there is not much difference. The gronge 
indeed, may be the heavier, darker, and slower bird ; still the “gun” that 
points pretty straight on the moor is not likely to be very crooked in the turnj 
and it is a mere matter of habit whether the side-footed method of locomo. 
tion, fit for rounding the shoulder of a Perthshire-hill, be more or less labo. 
rious than the even but rather heavy going afforded by a Norfolk plough. 
So they, wise in their generation, devote themselves to chronicling hits, ang 
to inculcating the precepts that teach how to avoid misses. To us Belgravia 
is Belgravia still. Ours is the social point of view ; and believing, as we do 
that individual members of society may be actuated by something beside the 
mere love of sport, even in their most sporting moments, we purpose guessing 
at the motives which, in the one case, hurry them to far highland bothies to 
eat oatcake, and rise early, and lie hard ; in the other detain them in manor 
and grange, living indeed luxuriously, but still, wet or dry, crushing the 
inevitable clod, and pointing the inevitable gun. 

With the fear of Lords Ranelagh and Elcho before our eyes, we dare not 
deny that we are a nation of marksmen, and that society supplies us with 
our Nimrods. But if it were only the passion for successful aiming that the 
sought to gratify, why should they wait for its gratification until August 12th 
and September lst? A sufficient number of sparrows in a kitchen garden, 
with eighteen yards rise, or even sixpennyworth of halfpence thrown up in 
the air, would afford fit opportunities for exhibiting their skill in surmounting 
varied forms of the same difficulty, and the shooting season might last all the 
year round. It must be remembered that we are speaking only of the Bel- 
gravian specimen of the genus man. It is very probable that a man, in the 
most general sense of the word, may be actuated, at stated times, by the love 
of sport, or by the love of adventure, or by the love of scenery. If our idea 
of the Belgravian proper, formed as it is from observation of his London 
method, be correct, he is but little susceptible of these irregular affections, 
On the other hand, a far-sighted appreciation of the means, and a keen appetite 
for the rewards of social success, are the invariable characteristics of his pro- 
ceedings. Are we to suppose that these are mental habits, which he puts off 
when he puts on his shooting jacket and leggings, and sends for his guns 
from Lancaster’s? Does he at once, and for several months, sink the hopes 
inspired by cold shoulders successfully turned, and “ good” houses perse- 
veringly escaladed? We cannot help thinking that he uses his marksman- 
ship as a means of either enjoying those fleshpots, which are the fruits of 
London labours, or of recommending himself to companions, whose influence 
may push him up still straiter staircases, and carry him over some imminent 
deadly breach, where “ one black-ball excludes.” ,; 

If this view be right, we may, for our present purpose, erase the passion 
for sport from among the moving causes of Belgravian gunnery. Grouse and 
partridge-shooting are merely two branch lines of rail, on to which the special 
train of society is shunted, when it has reached the terminus of the season ; 
and its members take their tickets in one or other direction, according to 
their several tastes. The moor-goers are those who seek to improve their 
position by doing the correctest possible thing in the best possible company ; 
while the less adventurous marksmen of September stubbles compose that 
other class which, so long as it is not doing the positively wrong thing, 
prefers the immediate enjoyment of its flesh-pots, even in second-rate country 
houses, and among people who offer up an incense not unsavoury in the 
nostrils of those who have won their spurs in the melée of the great world. 

The sportsman for the highlands bound, being quite satisfied with his com- 
pany, begins doing the correct thing from the moment he hails a hack cab 
and takes his ticket by the limited express. As the correct thing is his 
object why should he lose time ? See him on the platform : a scanty bonnet, 
knowingly cocked on one side, with two little tails fluttering behind ; a swt 
of drab shepherd’s plaid, the thickest of boots, and the blackest of short clays 
at once proclaim his destination. Now there is no particular reason why he 
must wear a bonnet, which, to say the least, is not a comfortable head-dress, 
being both tight to the head and devoid of shade, any more than that he 
should quakerise himself in drab. For deer-stalking purposes, this colour 
las advantages—indeed, is almost necessary ; but as nine out of ten sports 
men who go north never see deer, we must presume that he selects it with an 
artist’s eye to general keeping. His usual drink is probably bitter beer, oF 
light claret ; but lend an ear when he goes into the refreshment-room, an 
you will find that the liquor of his choice is whisky—imbibed not with water, 
but after the true highland fashion—neat, with water to follow. You wake 
in the blear-eyed dawn of railway travel, and find him all agog, as befits 
hardy mountaineer, humming “ My heart’s in the highlands,” and paring his 
nails with a truculent-looking deer-knife, intended, as he courteously informs 
you, for “gralloching ;” and when at last you part in the coffee-room a 
Perth, or Aberdeen, or Inverness, you leave him quarrelling with the walter, 
because the latter persists in serving him with mutton chops, or beef-steas*, 
instead of cock-a-leekie and haggis. : 

Meet him again on a steamer or at a road-side inn, and hear with what 
indignation he will repudiate the idea of being a mere tourist fellow, a0 
how complacently he will inform you, between the puffs of his insepar@ ” 
clay, that he is just going over to have a day at the blue hares with the Glen 


l 
Slommachen party, or a shot at a stag with the MacSqueezem. Above © 
things, come across him taking an airing on the Sabbath, along the hig 


road nearest to his “lodge,” and then you will bow down before him in 4 


Mcp’ ae 
his glories. The correct thing is then being done with a vengeance. 
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‘nserted in his hose ; in short, from head to heel, “ his foot is on his native 
heath, and his name Is MacGregor.” Nay, more: at a cricket-match got up 
at the Northern meeting at Inverness, temporary Highlanders, bearing 
the suspicious names of Jones and Robinson, have been seen defending 
their wickets in kilts, and driving the umpires nearly mad by the consequent 
impossibility of duly interpreting the great law of leg-before-wicket. Do 
not these little traits, taken in conjunction with the fact that the “ best 
people do really go grouse-shooting, justify us in assuming that the Bel- 
gravian adventurer is not unwilling to advertise himself as “one of them. 
‘An acquaintance begun In kilts may be recognized in trowsers, and the offer 
of cigars on the hill may be rewarded by a nod in St. James-street. 
We have said so much about grouse, that we have left ourselves little 
space for the exposition of our theory of Belgravian partidge-shooting. That 
flesh-pots, however, are the main objects of its disciples we may prove by 
giving a short sketch of their manner of pursuing their so-called sport. 
The sportsman probably arrives at the country house, to which he is in- 
yited, just in time to dress for dinner. That operation accomplished, he 
makes his bow to the hostess, and circulates for a few minutes among the 
men and women of his acquaintance. In due time one of the latter is 
allotted to him for prandial companionship, and he files off to discuss the 
first instalment of the good things which, in our eyes, are his real game. 
During dinner his companion will be more or less agreeable, according as she 
deems him eligible, or the reverse ; and he will drink all the champagne and 
claret that he can conveniently get. Indeed, if it be his first visit, his esti- 
mate of the house will in no small degree depend upon the frequency of the 
butler’s attentions at his elbow. Eventually joining the ladies, he will go 
through the usual drawing-room business of small-talk, music-turning, and 
possibly dancing, until midnight, or thereabouts, when the departure of the 
fair sex will be the signal for an adjournment to the smoking-room. The 
exhaustion consequent upon the efforts of the previous couple of hours will 
then require the exhibition of stimulants in the shape of cigars and brandy 
and soda, and the substitution of a comfortable shooting-jacket for the 
decorous sables of polite society. The small hours will be no longer very 
small when at last he gains his bedroom. Does he there turn and toss and 
dream that he is perpetually pulling a refractory trigger at gigantic birds, that 
keep rising under his very feet in utter contempt of his unavailing efforts ? 
Nota bit of it. He sleeps soundly, and wakes late. He tubs and dresses 
at his leisure, and descends to the breakfast-room about ten or so, to find 
other Belgravians dropping in just as coolly as himself, and languidly dis- 
cussing the best hour for starting for the turnips. If the host be energetic, 
they will get to work by noon. The birds, of course, are plentiful, and, 
as some men can shoot well even with misty eye and shaking hands, 
the party will have made a decent bag before the arrival of the hot 
lunch, which is the sine qué non of modern sport. After lunch, and the 
proper amount of sherry, the shooting will improve for an hour or two. 
Some way or other a lot of birds will have been killed and wounded and 
frightened to death ; and by six, the sportsmen will find themselves seated 
in their dressing-rooms enjoying the blissful rest that intervenes between 
handing over their guns to the keepers, and the booming of that “ tocsin 
of the soul,” the dressing-gong. They may, perhaps, have shot for some 
three hours and a half, eaten and smoked for an hour and a half, and 
loitered at gates and corners for an hour more. With the dressing-gong will 
recommence the routine of the day before, and one day will pretty well tell 
another until the end of the visit, and the migration of the guest to other 
quarters. Now, allowing one hour per diem for breakfast, one hour for 
lunch, and three hours (a moderate estimate) for dinner, we find that the 
time oceupied by hard eating is to that devoted to not hard shooting, as five 
is to three and a half; a proportion which at once renders all further 
ae as to the respective merits of sport and fleshpots entirely 
superiuous, 

A word in conclusion. It is from no want of attachment to our field 
sports that we have been thus holding up to ridicule the characteristics of 
some of their professors. Our observations apply but to a single class. We 
yield to no one in love and veneration for those nurseries of English vigour 
ind schools of English spirit ; and this is the very reason that we give vent 
‘0 our impatience of those who make sportsmanship a means of silly self- 
slorification, and a cloak for what they call gourmandise and we call gluttony. 
That there are many such we have the best possible testimony, that of our 
own eyes and ears. In this line, as in every other, the exceptional follies of 
* few impostors are often supposed to be attributes of the more sensible 
majority. To expose the former is a service to the latter. 





“TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE.” 


_A SEED sown in the ground is apt to sprout and put forth shoots. This 
Wis the great danger to be apprehended from the book of “Essays and 
Reviews,” and the mischief has already begun to manifest itself, and, strange 
_” “’Y, amongst persons whe profess, to a certain extent, to provide a remedy 
“caumst it. A series of tracts has been commenced, called “ Tracts for Priests 
‘nd People,” which discusses some of the chief questions raised by this 
St appy volume. It is not our intention in this place to make a general 
tview of this publication ; the fourth tract, by the Rev. Llewellyn Davies, 
a matter so serious, and opens an isstte so formidable, that we wish to 
> PY ourselves with it directly, without being distracted by any collateral 
of wh — known that the book of “ Essays and Reviews ” contains a denial 
but ih tate miracles, not only repudiating them as alleged occurrences, 
phe ‘beans Y pronouncing them, on the authority of science, impossible, 
iy cade “ i constitution of the universe, incapable of being proved by 
dic a of evidence whatever. This statement has led naturally to mue 
the the on a in the press, and has doubtless furnished the occasion 
assertion _ of Mr. Llewellyn Davies. That tract contains the following 
Bible. U8 * Conelusion drawn by Mr. Davies from the examination of the 
mire The Scriptures, then, do not contain the modern logical notion of 
do or taints attested by miracles. They represent the Son of God as naturally 
any neu ale? Works than other men did, but they do not place his acts, or 

wart of them, in a class called supernatural by themselves,” 
assertion goes to the root of the belief in a revealed religion. 
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must be very plain with Mr. Llewellyn Davies. We have no desire whatever 
to speak of him personally any other than respectfully ; but when a writer, 
especially a clergyman, puts forth an opinion which compromises, as we 
believe, the religion of his country, and the honesty of his Church, we feel 
that reserve is out of the question, and that the very publication of such an 
assertion is of itself a direct invitation to the fullest and most outspoken 
examination of its character and import. 

Mr. Llewellyn Davies, like most wnters from his point of view, talks much 
about the undue weight attached to the testimony of miracles by later 
theologians ; he dwells more on the moral lessons inculcated by the marvel- 
lous narratives of the Bible, on their peculiar fitness as instruments of 
teaching, and, indeed, he even ventures to affirm that “any conversion or 
adhesion to the cause, which rested rather on the impression produced by 
superhuman power than on the acceptance of the truth in the heart, was 
studiously repelled by our Lord himself:” adding, that this princi le of 
Scripture has been strangely overlooked by divines. We are sealfy not 
aware of any theologian who has held that a man who had neither under- 
stood or accepted intelligently the Christian doctrine, but was simply over- 
awed by the inexplicable, and, as he thought, supernatural character of the 
works performed in his presence, could be alled a Christian, We do not 
know of any writer who ever asserted that the crowds who followed Christ, 
because they knew he could make a few loaves feed many thousands, 
and who were so sternly reproved by him for their unbelief, were true Chris- 
tians. Such mere submission to the impression of supernatural power would 
place a man’s religion at the mercy of any conjuror—of any one who could palm 
off on his ignorance a new scientific fact as a miraculous work ; but who has 
propounded such a doctrine? Mr. Davies’s assertion is simply an untruth 
or a platitude: an untruth, if he means to insinuate that a belief in a super- 
natural power, without any knowledge of or moral adhesion to the tricks by 
which it was accompanied, has ever been represented as Christian faith ; a 
platitude, if he only intends to lay down the caution that the Bible describes 
religion as an act of the soul, and not a gaze of stupid wonder at some 
inexplicable performance. 

But all this is beside the purpose. The real—the one truly important 
question is, not whether writers on evidence have laid too much stress on 
miracles, or have thrown unduly into the background the moral force of the 
truth of the doctrine, or have neglected to study the miracles for the spiritual 
teaching which can be extracted from them, or even whether every miraculous 
occurrence mentioned in the Bible must be understood literally, or whether 
some are susceptible of explanation,—but whether there has ever been such an 
event as a miracle at all ; whether the Bible from beginning to end records one 
single miracle of any kind ; whether, in short, the very word miracle itself 
is not used in all theology in an impossible sense, contradictory of every 
principle implanted in the constitution of our minds. This is the great, the 
cardinal point; all the rest is merely beating about the bush. If Mr. 
Llewellyn Davies, treating avowedly of the issues raised by the “ Essays and 
Reviews,” believes that there has been such a miracle, and that such a belief, 
even at its minimum, is inseparable from the existence of the Christian faith, 
it is his duty to say so in plain and unmistakable language. He knew per- 
fectly well that the one point of real consequence is this. The great founder 
of the Christian religion is declared by the Evangelists to have worked mira- 
cles, and to have appealed to them as an incontestable evidence of the truth 
of his mission ; it might be more proper to say of the reality of his Divinity. 
Did he then work such miracles or did he not? If he did, then must we, 
and then only can we, look upon his religion as a supernatural revelation 
from the Deity; if he did not, it is only one religion out of the many 
which have commanded the belief of multitudes—superseding others, and, 
within philosophical possibility, itself destined to be superseded in turn. 

This is the fundamental question on which the religion of young men and 
the Church of the future hinges, and Mr. Davies knows it. He has volun- 
teered into this arena of his own freewill ; and, as professedly addressing 
priests and people, the world had a clear right to expect of him a simple and 
emphatic declaration whether he did believe in the existence of one distinct 
nll peultive miracle in the Bible. He must have known that to talk of the 
improper use which had been made of the argument from miracles, of the 
moral edification to be derived from the narratives in which they are 
recorded, and of the possibility of explaining many of the miraculous events 
spoken of in the Bible as simple results of natural causation ; evading, at 
the same time, to give a single direct and categorical declaration, that there 
was, at the least, one fact of a truly supernatural character, could leave no 
other impression on young minds—the very minds he professed to guide 
than that Mr. Davies allowed them to deny all miraculous agency absolutely. 

Such is the question on which Mr. Llewellyn Davies has voluntarily come 
forward to instruct mankind. The most awful, the most supreme question 
which can come before the human mind :—Has there ever been a revealed 
religion? Has the chasm which separates the invisible world from the 
visible ever been bridged ! Has there been addressed to man a voice from a 


being external to himself, external to his thoughts and speculations ? Now 
what is his teaching? It is found in the passage we have quoted. “The 
notion of a revelation attested by miracles” is absent from the Bible. We 


will not stop to inquire into the accuracy of this statement ; we will not seek 
to learn how Mr. Llewellyn Davies explains away the fact that from the Acts 
of the Apostles down to the end of the Apocalypse, the resurrection of Christ 
is appealed to as the proof that he was the Son of God ; we cg to the 
remainder of this, in the modern sense, indisputally miraculous doctrine, 
that “no part of the acts of Christ are placed in a class called supernatural 
by themselves.” Christ is represented as having raised from the dead the 
son of the widow of Nain. He is described also as having restored Lazarus 
to life after he had been dead four days, and we have an account of the 
immense impression which this fact produced upon the Jews. How does 
Mr. Davies characterize these acts ? Does he call them supernatural or not? 
If he admits them to be supernatural, then what becomes of ae nonsense 
that the Scriptures do not classify these acts as supernatural | Did he 
expect the writers of the Gospel to go up into a logical chair, and divide 
historical events into genus and species! It is pueriie, if not worse, to 
remark of writers who record supernatural events, that they did not draw 
up a logical system of categories, and in words say, that is supernatural and 


that not. : aingt , = 
But if the raising of dead bodies to life is not supernatural, what is Mr. Davies 
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definition of the term? Does he hope to persuade a single man, much more 
lange masses of men, that the restoration of life to an actually dead body is 
a process of nature, an act of a hidden power, formerly unknown, but which, 
as he suggests, a Faraday, a false Christ, or a Beelzebub may have accom- 
plished / If that is his belief, does he think it decent or honest that he 
should continue a clergyman in the Church of England ? 

Nay more, Mr. Llewellyn Davies is a professional theologian, and he 
knows full well, what every other man in England knows, that Christianity 
is a religion founded on facts, that the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, 
professes to give a record of facts, and that those facts and the doctrines 
associated with them constitute that religion. Of all these facts the cardinal 
one, the one distinctly appealed to first by Christ Himself before he died, 
and afterwards by his disciples, as proof of his divine mission, was his 
vwn resurrection after a public execution ; what does Mr. Davies say of that? 
was that a natural or a supernatural act of Christ's life? There is no escape ; 
Mr. Davies belongs to the Church of England, and every Sunday he addresses 
prayers to Christ, as a being proved to be now alive by this fact of his resurrec- 
tion; does Mr. Davies think he is addressing a dead body or a living person ? 
if a living person, how does he know him to be alive, except by his super- 
natural resurrection? And does not that one single fact separate the 
Christian religion from every other religion known to the world?) Would Mr. 
Davies think it equally rational, equally possible, to address words to 
Socrates, to Seneca, to Mahomet, or any other of the departed? If it is, is 
that the Christian religion, and has it been, or is it understood to be, the 
Christian religion by a single man in these islands or in all Christendom ? 

But, in truth, it is idle to waste ore words on such cimpty jargon as this 
pretended philosophy of Mr. Llewllyn Davies. The man who declares that 
the miracles recorded in the Scripture are not miracles, manifestly disbelieves 
in them, or does not know what he is saying. The most common understand- 

ug perceives at once that to change water into wine by a word, to raise the 

dead to life, and to predict with truth the immediate resurrection of our own 
Lody after death, are not events produced by natural causation ; and if 
the quality of supernaturalness be denied them, it is solely because they are 
not believed to have occurred. By this process Christianity ceases to be 
a historical religion, a belief in certain facts and events which have 
saved mankind. It is reduced to the category of all other religions ; it 
becomes a philosophy, a collection of intellectual opinions, which, like the 
systems of Plato, Confucius, or Hegel, rest upon no other authority than 
ordinary human reason. Revelation disappears ; for a revelation which con- 
sists only of doctrines taught by any man, on his own authority or that of other 
wen, is a revelation only in the same sense as the truth that virtue is better 
than vice, or that every point of the circumference is equi-distant from the 
centre. If these truths are divine,—and all truth las been called divine,— 
then is Christianity divine ; but not otherwise. Men still know no more 
whether there is a life and a judgment to come than Aristotle or Plato did. 

This system may be true; it may be that every fact narrated in the Bible 
3 a fiction, and each book of the Holy Volume a splendid philosophical 
poem ; but to affirm such a position is plain and undisguised infidelity ; dis- 
belief, that is, in the Christian religion. It is an opinion which every layman 
las a perfect right to adopt, if he pleases: but it is not an opinion that can 
be honestly held by a clergyman. fre is pledged by his subscription, by his 
office, by his ministrations in the Church, and by the universal understanding 
of society, to believe in the Christian religion. He may tell us that he holds 
all its doctrines, because he sees that they are true; but the people will 
reply that the truth without a miracle, without something supernatural, 
without the resurrection of Christ, are only a set of human opinions, and 
not the Christianity professed by the Church. It is plain that Mr. Llew- 
cllyn Davies has plunged into deep water, without knowing how to swim ; 

nd we may gather from his shallow absurdities the hope that he does 
not understand the meaning of his own words. But we must remind him 
that it is a very grave matter for the minister of a parish to step for- 
ward to speak on such subjects without adequate qualification, and to use 
words which would warrant the inference that he does not credit a single fact 
recorded in the Bible. For a clergyman to volunteer to teach infidelity, 
y nao consciously or unconsciously, is an event full of sorrow and of 
gauger, 


LONDON OUT OF TOWN. 


Lonpon and the country are exchanging places. The grass will throw up 
a few blades in our squares, and the green fields trodden by frequent feet 
will look somewhat browner. The roar of carriage-wheels, the dominant music 
of the season, begins to grow fainter. The rattling vibrations of festive 
knockers at midnight have almost ceased. The corps of commissionaires looks 
like the thin and faded spectre of other days, and the policeman seems as if 
the turning up of a stray pickpocket or a good street row would be a great 
refresher to him. The sweeps at the crossings have nearly all disappeared— 
jvobably they have left for Margate to enjoy the fruits of the broom, by no 
means to be despised by householders who look down from their windows at 
ite action and appeals in the season. The cry of the milkwoman sounds like 
® voice in the wilderness, and the knocks of the postman are, like angels’ 
visits, few and far between. Even the squares seem to sympathize with the 
deepening desolation of the scene, and put on that faded gentility of aspect 
which tells the beholder that they have seen better days, and now lament 
times departed, not soon aguin toreturn. The very dear Old Father Thames 
begins to emit that fetid odour which is his wav of deploring the heats of 
autumn and the desertion of those whose presence lighted up his venerable 
face with the lights of other days, and brought his old heart into harmony 
with the jubilant feelings of a crowded metropolis. P 

The shopocracy is in a state of suspended animation. The counter-jumper 
vests his weary limbs, and longs for spring or Sunday, or any casualty, from 
« big fire to a murder, to relieve the dulness and the deadness of the shop. 
Exeter Hall is a pyramidal tomb. No eloquent voices echo under its roof in 
defence of claims co-extensive with the boundaries of the world, and deep as 
the wants of human hearts. No pattering of feet, no sweet sounds of shil- 
lings and halfcrowns let loose from their imprisonment, no voice of song, no 
waving of official nods, no white neckcloths crowning M. B. waistcoats are 
heart or seen in that beehive. The popular preachers have left their pulpits 
in charge of their curates, and, crowned with billy-hats and wide-awakes, they 
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are laying in a stock of oxygen for the labours of the great year of the 
Exhibition. Even Mr. Sp n’s chapel, whose hearers are not of that class 
that journey out of Cockneydom, begins to look too large for its audiences 
like the coat and trowsers of a consumptive patient. The great evening 
demonstrations at St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey have ceased; the 
Victoria is silent on Sundays. The very Houses of Parliament cro up 
bleak and bare like rocks at Hastings or Dover, from which the sea of life 
has ebbed away. 

The only pitiable dynasty in London at this season is that of the news. 
paper press. The staff must be at its post, producing the tale of bricks by 
night and by day. But what adds to the troubles of an editor is the utter 


_ absence of all those discussions, collisions, and scenes, which crowded like 


candidates for admission to his columns in the spring tide, and made him 
feel his columns too short and too few to enable him to chronicle the works 
and ways of London at home. He is now driven to draw on obsolete re- 
sources, and to repeat marvellous stories, which have frequently done duty 
in former days, and now reappear like old familiar faces. The sea serpent, 
a prodigious turnip, four children at a birth, aerolites, lunar rainbows, 
&e. &e., which are entire strangers in the season, now make their début, as if 
es the press, and determined, after bidding farewell, to make 
one last appearance in the interest of suffering mankind. The American war 
is a lucky turn up at this slack season, and deserves the thanks of the whole 
newspaper press by the lips of its archiepiscopal representative in Printing- 
house-square. Had the great fire at London-bridge adjourned itself to the 
month of September, it would have been a most happy arrangement ; or had 
the Gorilla controversy broken out a little later, the ebb tide of London had 
not been so bad. Were Napoleon to send one of his iron-sides into Portsmouth 
harbour, or to land a few Zouaves at Dover, he would confer a very great 
favour on that press which he is usually so fond of snubbing. News is the 
food of the press. It cannot live without it. It can digest any kind, and of 
any amount ; but it cannot exist on air and emptiness. At this slack season 
even the advertisements have about them a famished aspect truly distressing. 
During the season human wants, and necessities, and appeals, crowd the 
long columns, displaying, like beggars in the Piazza of Rome, their aches, and 
wounds, and halting limbs, without shame. But this indulgence is at a dis- 
count in September, and London hides its wants and buries its sorrows when 
out of town. Some people prefer to live in London in autumn, because they 
say they have all the advantages of country air combined with their domestic 
comforts. Belgravia has all the silence of the desert. Bloomsbury-square 
barely throbs with a pulse of life. Were the omnibus to be taken ill, 
Regent-street, without any great stretch of imagination, might be set down 
as the Steine at Brighton ; and Hyde Park, without indulging extravagant 
pretensions, might call itself Tunbridge Wells common. A resident in 
London alive to these advantages might justly pity poor Margate, and dirty 
Ramsgate, and crowded Dover, and overwrought Brighton, and be thankful 
that London was out of town, and that he had fresh air, and silence, and 
solitude, imparted to him free of expense, instead of paying heavily, and 
travelling far, and suffering terribly, in order to breathe the same element 
not a whit purer or better. 








COTTON AND WOOL. 


Corron and Wool are two great staple commodities of British industry and 
British commerce ; what visions of clothing and domestic necessities in all 
their multifarious and endless variety for millions and millions of the human 
race—what an interminable field of industry—what myriads of acres—what 
countless flocks—what incentives for the production of the one and the other 
—what an inexhaustible mine of wealth do these two simple words suggest 
to the mind! Cotton and Wool! What should we do without them ! 
This country would be greatly distressed, if not absolutely impoverished, her 
prosperity materially checked, and many thousands of our people would be 
reduced to little better than starvation, if our supplies of these articles 
should ever fail us ; and, in truth, there is danger lest the former should fail 
us; while, if it should, it will be a specimen of that false reasoning which 
loves to lay the blame on others rather than ourselves—to attribute the 
distress which will ensue solely to the troubles in America, and in no degree 
to our own folly, and neglect of the means within our reach of obtaining 4 
never-failing supply. 

When the States of America formed part of our colonies, we placed every 
restriction in the way of their prosperity and advancement, and euteing 
them from us by a perverse policy, till they became independent of us. +? 
sooner did they secure a recognition of their freedom, and thus became 
their relation to us, and in their united character, a distinct and forelg? 
country, than we gave an impetus to their trade, and every possible encol 
ragement to the importation of their various productions, and cotton, a a 
raw material, among the rest. And this we did unconscious or pateagge 
the injury that we were doing not only to those vast possessions W ei 
were immediately contiguous to them, and which remained true to We 
allegiance, but to India, and the countless millions of its population, an 0 
all our other colonies. : 

We did so even before Free-trade had become the watchword of our _. 
merce, and Protection had vanished from its vocabulary. Nay, more. ‘ 
had repudiated slavery in our West Indian colonies, and as a necessary coal 
sequence of the suddenness of the measure, and which involved an expe? 
to ourselves of millions of money, we had, besides, all but ruined them. - 

But this was not all. We exerted ourselves to extirpate slavery altoget* 
by treaties with other countries, and placed restrictions on slave-grow? [ 





else necessary for man’s subsistence and enrichment, with a re 
i ¥ 


ductions. But the slave-grown cotton of the Southern States of Americ’, 
who had entered into no such treaty, but had warred with us, was pee 
and has been admitted for half a century ; while the free labour and ne 
our own possessions could have given us any quantity we wanted ! If duzing 
a small fraction of that period encouragement had been given to India, = 
to our West Indian and Australian colonies, for its growth and importa ie 
to this country, we should have enriched them as well as ourselves, while t 
revenues of all would have proportionably increased. abr 

With every possible variety of climate, soil, and elevation pr sented DJ 


: : sverything 
our vast colonial possessions for the production of these and ey 4 
dundant pop 
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ee 
lation here, with capital often unemployed, and with labour in India cheaper 
and more abundant than in any other part of the world, how have we acted ? 

It is only when disaster overtakes us, and is likely to cause fatal conse- 
quences to many before we can recover from it, that we discover our mistake, 
and suddenly do that which we should have done more than half a century 
ago. And who is in fault, or where rests the responsibility ? With’capitalists 
themselves, engaged and interested in this branch of industry; perhaps 
with ministers of state ; certainly with the renowned East-India ey, 
and its iliberal and grinding policy ; with the Board of Control, which should 
have exercised a more wholesome authority ; and with the general apathy and 
isnorant indifference to all things relating to India and our colonies shown 
by the members of our Legislature. 

“The responsibility is doubtless greatly divided ; but it only shows the 
more completely the widely-spread indifference to those interests that so 
immediately and vitally concern us. Any one of these might have easily 
foreseen, irrespective of our jealousy, abhorrence of, and apparent desire to 
exterminate slavery, and aversion to deal in slave-grown productions, that a 
panic, a bankruptcy, a war or civil commotion, whether servile or otherwise, 
or even some physical cause, might, some time or other, interfere with the 
supply of this, to us, necessary article, and have looked about for a remedy, 
which, to even ordinary sagacity, would have readily presented itself. 





| 





It is the same with wool. Were it not for the energy and unwearied 
industry of our colonists, in spite of the difficulties, drawbacks, and priva- 
tions they have to encounter, whence would we get a sufficient supply of this 
other great staple of our manufacture and commerce ? 

And yet it is not encouragement at home so much as individual 
enterprise abroad that yields the immense supplies of this article in the 
Australasian and South African colonies. The latter, with Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, present a variety of soil and climate in their 
extended plains, their uplands and their mountain steeps, suited to the 
growth of every possible description and texture, from the coarsest to the 
finest. 

It is only the encouragement of the mother country that is wanting, and 
of this they get but a scanty dividend. The wool is bought, and that is all. 
“This is real Saxony,” and “this pure Spanish merino,” and “ this fabric is 
made of the very best American cotton,’ is the impressive and exulting 
dogma enunciated by a trader to his customer. 

Hence the “ real Saxony” and the “ pure Spanish merino,” &c., encouraged 
by aready market, improved by means, processes, and experiments more 
immediately available, as well as by the application of greater experience, 
and a readier reference to superior intelligence, aided by capital and a 
quicker return, are better prized and more eagerly sought for, and the name 
becomes at once, like every other improvable commodity, a guaranty for its 
superior excellence. Let us only extend the same advantages and the same 
encouragement to the British colonist wherever located, and where nature 
rewards his industry, but where the appliances of art must assist nature 
and his own efforts ; let us encourage capital to flow in, and give him an 
opportunity of raising it on easier terms than the exorbitant interest. he 
invariably has to pay; let us organize associations, and by experiments 
improve the raw material we require in the same ratio as we endeavour to 
improve the manufacture of it ; let us enable him thus by our better oppor- 
tunities, and by art fostered by our exertions, to produce and import a superior 
material, and his cotton and wool will soon be as good as those of foreigners. 
Thus our fellow-subjects abroad will be enriched, and in an increased ratio 
will this country be enriched too. 

But there is one element of security—one other important consideration 
suggestive of an encouragement to the growth and introduction of colonial | 
over foreign commodities of the kind adverted to, and which our economists 
and others lose sight of, and that is, the circumstance of our colonial tariff 
and our own being in our power, and capable of being so adjusted as to meet 
our mutual interests ; while a foreign tariff, as witness the Maiko enactment, | 
is liable to be regulated by caprice, or by particular state exigencies, with | 
which we cannot interfere, or over which we have no control but by a | 
ruinous retaliation. | 

| 


As to our wool, it is no longer matter of doubt that our colonies ean 
produce an inexhaustible supply ; and as to its quality, it will depend entirely 
on ourselves, And now, again, to our cotton. Where does it, or where 
will it grow?) In every spot that a tropical sun shines upon, where the soil 
need not be over-rich, and where periodical rains, not unseasonable showers, 
prevail ; or where tolerably heavy dews, assisted by regular irrigation, are 
existent and available. Now, vast tracts under precisely such a state of 
things exist in India and Ceylon, where labour, as before observed, is 
cheap and abundant, whence America originally drew her supplies, and 
where cotton was manufactured into clothing, and formed an article of com- 
merce, when England knew not its uses, and was sunk in comparative 
arbarism ! 
o,tustralia presents similar facilities ; and its newly constituted colony of 
Chin usland Is suitable for it, if only cheap labour be procurable ; and 
Rie agg labour is exactly of the kind adapted for it. Dear labour will never 
lab oy cotton, or for any other material that has to undergo the additional 
“our of manufacture. 


Ping v3 much for cotton and wool! England need be under no apprehen- 

mee un bestirs herself in a proper manner and to a really beneficial pur- 

duetien ei View not merely to the extended cultivation of the one and pro- 
‘on of the other, but also to the improvement of both. 





Fi IOwW . m . . . 
‘i Aske, 4p a HippEn it AcTSs.—The annexed cbservations, by the author of 
momde Churchyard,” apply to several works that appear to be pure fiction. 


ies ae yee be bitter passage of a writer's own _ to be found in his novels, 
realities . PRR: , Fiction is the keenest, and deepest, and most real of all 
:> “de result of years of experience, observation, inquiry, reflection, and 
ee ley outpourings of a heart enriched too amply for its own peace, vith 
"eed ae contribu ions that a life of study, disappointment, and suffering ¢ an | 
"3 the up-heaving of hidden treasures, which the bosom throws back again | 
seal “s € the wor!d from which it called them, as the fountain flings over the | 
a4. Waters that it had been silently gathering from the ocean, the cloud, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


_ THERE is not the slightest doubt of the fact now that the Roman question 
is the one that pre-occupies the Emperor. Another “ feeler” has been put 
forth in the shape of the new pamphlet, with which M. Mocquard has this 
time, I think I may affirm, had much more to do than M. de Laguerronniére. 
In good sooth, poor M. Mocquard’s place is no sinecure! The “ Eastern 
Question” has to be made familiar to the “ masses ;” M. Mocquard must 
brush up his “ Arabian Nights,” and show the public what the real meaning 
of the East (and, above all, of poor “sick” Recker is! he must make a 
“hit”), with Abd-el-Kader, and be as active at the same time amongst the 
dromedaries as the Nurse in “ Romeo and Juliet” wants Lady Capulet to be 
in “ the pantry!” Four merchants of Liverpool bray forth a petition to his 
master, to ask him to “explain his intentions ;” M. Mocquard’s lot it is to 
answer them, mystify them, and look “ pleasant” all the while! It seems to 
Cesar’s judgment that “ coalitions” must be foreshadowed at the Cirque, and 
M. Mocquard takes up his pen—but at the self-same moment he is required 
to lend a hand at “settling” the Pope! so that, in reality, there is not an 
enemy to be cajoled, or an ally to be tricked out of doors, not a movement 
of public opinion to be “ got up” indoors, but M. Mocquard must, in some 
way, be busy in it all; popes and sultans—“ sick men,” and healthy hunters 
like Victor Emmanuel, all must be mixed up, will they nill they, with this 
inevitable “ private secretary,’ who has to manage annexations and “create 
popular enthusiasm” between the inditing of two epistles to “ Liverpool 
merchants,” or others of that species! It is as bad as that one of Scott’s 
heroes who says of himself :—‘ All this must I do, besides calling myself a 
captain !” 

However, to be quite serious (if really it is yet possible to speak of all 
this Bonapartist playacting seriously!) this new brochure is chiefly an 
cmanation of the private secretary's, and, in so far, may have some weight. 
It is intended to see by it what progress has been made by “ public opinion” 
in the matter of the Pope, for there is none in which the Emperor is so afraid 
of that capricious goddess. He is for ever hemmed in between the power of 
the Catholic population and that of the Revolutionists ; and a more disagree- 
able position cannot be conceived. Not only is France in truth a Catholic 
country, but, of all men in the world, Louis Napoleon has least reason to 
wish she were less so, for, here, those who are not Catholics are not Christians, 
and are given to be cut-throats and overthrowers of all law, whether human 
or divine! A Turin letter in the Times remarked, two days back, that it 
was easy enough to detach educated Italians from the Papacy, but that “you 
must not in that case expect them to remain Christians.” This is, to the 
letter, true of France ; they are either Catholics and hold to Rome, or they 
believe in nothing, and are then by no means pleasant customers to deal 
with. It is for this that the imperial court takes such pains to find out 
“ which way the wind blows,” for it cannot afford to make too gross a mistake 
in this respect. If the party of the ultra-religious is in the ascendant, then 
the Emperor will withdraw his troops from Rome, but if he finds they 
are not so, he will still go on playing at protecting the Papacy. It is to help 


in discovering this that the new pamphlet hes been launched on the sea of 


publicity. 

The new diplomatic nominations, however, tend to make one suppose that 
the solution of the Roman question may be drawing nearer than has been 
imagined. M. de Lavalette is, for instance, anything but a “ pious Papist,” 


_and probably of all the imperialist gang, there exists none more entirely a 


stranger to religion, whether Christian, Mahomedan, or Jewish. The larger 
half of M. de Lavalette’s life has been spent in the most heathenish 
wractices ; and the divinities of the coulisses have been, with those of the 
aan the sole divinities of his idolatry. A personage less fitted to talk 
for half an hour with an ecclesiastic of any denomination or any sect, it 
would, I take it, be difficult to find ; and probably many weeks will not pass 
over, before Cardinal Antonelli will, in his interviews with M. de Lavalette, 
have had frequent occasion to remember the brigand blood that flows in his own 
veins. To any one knowing thoroughly the man sent, and the place whereto 
he is despatched, it is impossible to see in Lavalette’s nomination anything 
save the prelude to leaving Rome. The notion of the new French ambassador 
being sent to remain in the Holy City, has something preposterous in it, for 
his residence there must necessarily be merely a succession of “ Guyon- 
Mérode” disputes. 

It is pretty much the same with Constantinople ; there the patient has 
suddenly revived, and “thrown physic to the dogs,” whereby the-French 
Emperor has found himself put on the shelf. Turkey is lively, means to 
forget the time when she was reputed “sick,” and therefore the best possible 
professional advice is no use just now—she will none of it. It was intended 
to send her a military ambassador by way of “operator,” but she ran so 
restive that Rarey’s receipt for a bucking horse becomes decidedly the most 
applicable : “if you have got a decided buck-jumper, get off him—leave him 
alone!” And so with Abdul-Aziz; it seems that for France the most advisa- 
ble course is to leave the Sultan alone. So M. de Moustier is transferred to 
the Porte, where he will be as if he were not, for it is not in his nature to be 
conspicuous as a diplomatist. 

As to the Duc de Gramont at Vienna, that is simply a subject of indiff- 
erence to those who lose anil to those who gain him. He used to listen with 
wonderful patience to the complaints of cardinals, for he echoed every one of 
them in his heart, belonging as he does to that class of Government servants, 
who, for their advantage, sacrifice every opinion or feeling they ever possessed. 
He will hear no “complaints” in Vienna, but he will probably live there as 
little known as has been his predecessor. There fire some slight incid nts in 
M. de Gramont’s political career, which will not incline the upright, honest 
Vienna noblesse to forget that he is the representative of a Court they be th 
look down upon and hate. M. de Gramont may study events in Austria 
from the outside, but it is doubtful whether any opportunity will be afforded 
him of judging of them froma closer point of vir 

There is a strong desire here to get Lord Clyde to stop on his way to 
Germany and make a visit to the camp at Chalons; for this purpose it is even 
said the Emperor would come up froim Biarritz, and the Empress too! 
The one great object is, of course, not to let the French public fancy that 
France is isolated in Kurope, and not to allow people % minds to speculate on 


the fact of an illustrious English general going to witness the autumn reviews 
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of the German and Austrian armies, while neglecting to make a halt of a 


few days on his road, in order to see those of France. This anxiety underlies 
everything here. 








REMINISCENCES OF THE SESSION. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


(Concluded from p. 265.) 


Te pre-Easter session was marked by a great disposition to “ inquire” on 
the part of the House of Commons. We had Select Committees sitting to 
inquire into Colonial Military Expenditure, the Consolidation of the Cri- 
minal Law, the Income-tax, the Administration of the Poor-law, the 
Diplomatic Service, and the Constitution of the Board of Admiralty. We 
like to have a “ finger in every pie,” and to make our influence felt through 
all departments as the ruling and controlling estate of the realm. Sir James 
Elphinstone had even carried a committee for inquiring into “ the pay, pro- 
motion, and retirement of the Navy.” Our Noble Viscount was beaten on a 
division ; yet, finding afterwards that every class of officers and seamen 
would have the right to carry its grievances before the committee, to the 
entire unsettlement of the naval mind, he called upon us to rescind our vote, 
and discharge the order for appointing the committee. Mr. Disraeli behaved 
on this oceasion with generous forbearance. Not ungracefully as a Conserva- 
tive leader did he protest against these growing encroachments upon the 
executive as inconvenient, mischievous, and inconsistent with the spirit and 
practice of the Constitution. We are, in truth, by a succession of encroach- 
iments, possessing ourselves slowly but surely of almost all the functions of the 
executive. We lend a ready ear to all grievances. Formerly the onus 
probandi used to be on the M.P. who got up and impugned the department. 
Now we entertain no doubt that the complaint is well founded, and the 
onus is transferred to the Minister who presides over the department. Red 
Tape never had such a terrible time of it, and may be expected to turn blue 


Le , 


To-night Mr. Disraeli read a column or two from “ Hansard,” in which 
the reduction of the tea duties was argued in such clear, convincing, and 
uncompromising language, that when it turned out that the speaker—whoge 
name was artistically kept back until the right moment—was Her Majesty’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the delight of the crowded Opposition benches 
knew no bounds. When, too, he accused the Chancellor of want of frank. 
ness, and charged him with an incurable rashness—when he studious 

raised our Noble Viscount to the ae of the Chancellor of the 
Exchoquer—whies he entreated our Noble Viscount, if he were beaten on the 
tea duties, to accept the decision of the House of Commons and the resigna- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the same time, and with equa] 
cheerfulness and fortitude, the Opposition gave the “ view halloo” as if ey 


| were already in at the death. 


Mr. Disraeli sat down amid the triumphant shouts of his party. He was 
beaten by eighteen (thanks to the defection of nine of his party), but gaye 
the defeat a neat turn by declaring that the majority, being in its teens, could 
scarcely be called a majority. The Conservatives redoubled their shouts of 
exultation at this “ hit.” 

Mr. Disraeli refused to give or accept another battle on the Budget untij 
the bill went into committee. The Galway contract had then intervened, 
and standing on the shoulders of Pope Hennessy, as on another Mount 
Pisgah, he saw beneath him Downing-street and the promised land. On the 
Friday of the division he spoke second in the debate. He could say with 


truth that in renewing his objections to the repeal of the Paper Duty he 


| was taking no new course. 


| 


or green ere long, as a result of a chronic state of terror of the House of Com- | 


mons. This gradual assumption of executive duties and responsibilities may or 
may not be a good thing for the country. Mr. Disraeli maintains that it may 
be, and is, carried too far. All that I am concerned to point out at present 


is, that the growing disposition to meddle in all conceivable matters of | rs 
| who spoke later in the evening, adhered to his original doubts. The result 


| was that while the Derbyite leader spoke amid the silence of his adherents, the 


administration, makes huge inroads upon the time of the House of Commons. 
It narrows every session the time available for legislation, and must, ere 
long, lead to a subdivision of labour, unless we are to fall hopelessly in arrears 
with our own proper and exclusive work. As committees increase, the respon- 
sibility of the Government is lessened. Changes and improvements, which the 
heads of the department might feel inclined to carry out, are deferred pending 
the inquiry. During the last weeks of the session I heard the Minister of 
an important department say, that there were many reforms which he had 
wished to carry out, but that, during the two years he has been in office, 
his hands have been tied up by the appointment of a commission. It by no 
means follows that the committee or commission do any good. They take 
evidence and report, and too often the public get a blue-book, and nothing 
more. 

Up to Easter the relations of the head of the Government and the 
leader of the Opposition were courteous, if not friendly. Compliments 
nightly passed between the two. The Government were “ backed up” with 
zeal by the right honourable gentleman, and when our Noble Viscount was 
attacked, Mr. Disraeli was always ready to start up and throw around him 
his protecting wgis. Thus the Opposition leader defended our Noble Vis- 
count against Mr. White, against Mr. Hubbard (it was true, a day or two 
too late), against Sir James Elphinstone (also after the Government defeat), 
and then against Mr. Dunlop, in the matter of the Affghan correspondence. 
Indeed, if Mr. Bright and the gentlemen below the gangway, English and 
Irish, had been eliminated from the debates, we should have appeared, 
during the short session before Easter, as a real happy family. Yet there 
was reason to believe that the calm was deceitful, and that the courtesies 
were but the compliments that accompanied the baring of the arm and the 
pointing of the rapier. 

We noted at the time, and saw clearly enough afterwards, that the civil- 
ities lavished upon the Premier were not without an object. We were then 
waiting for the Budget. A dead set was to be made at the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There was yet hope that our Noble Viscount—if he should see 
his Chancellor's Budget ‘iscredited, and find its most obnoxious feature con- 
demned, on a division, by the aid of the old Whigs—might be induced to 
throw the great orator overboard as the Jonah of his Cabinet. What the 
old Whigs would not do, the Irish gentlemen offered to achieve for Mr. 
Disraeli later in the session. It then again seemed possible to clip the locks 
and put out the eyes of this terrible Samson. But then occurred the mutiny, 
which robbed Mr. Disraeli of twenty or thirty of his followers, and sent him 
into the lobby, the discredited and unhappy leader of a party which had 
been so lately, in the face of all creation, complimented on its unparalleled 
discipline and unity. 

When the Budget appeared, it was found that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had chosen his yround well, dividing his surplus about equally 
in the remission of direct and indirect taxation. Mr. T. Baring was put up 
to question (not to deny) the surplus of two millions. Mr. Disraeli had to 
make the best of a difficult position, and he raised the banner of “cheap 
tea ” against “ cheap paper.” Before the division was taken on Mr. Hors- 
fall's amendment (May 2nd), Mr. Disraeli made an effective speech against 
the obnoxious Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Derbyite benches were 
enraptured and vociferous. When Mr. Disraeli affected to be astonished at 
the change in Gladstone’s tone, and asked whether anything (the Mansion- 
house banquet for example) could have happened in the interval to discom- 
pose the Finance Minister, the cheering was tremendous. Unluckily for 
Mr. Gladstone, there is one terrible weapon that can usually be employed 
against him with fatal effect. You have only to throw a volume of “ Hansard” 
at his head, and he is knocked over like a nine-pin. Last year Lord Derby 
made a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s against the Budget serve for the peroration 
of one of his great orations against the Budget of 1860, so great was the 
bo age illustration and so copious the rhetoric which he had used on the 
other side, 


”? 


He advocated a “high policy,’ with some 
disdain, as if any participation in such “ miserable topics” and “ Ministerial 
squabbles” as those arising out of Galway contracts, were beneath his notice, 
Yet we who heard these lofty disclaimers of party intrigues could not help 
knowing that the right hon. gentleman was in hourly communication with his 
“whip,” and that Col. Taylor and his aides came in hot and excited from 
contact and speech with Irish M.P.’s at boiling-point in the lobbies. They, 
at least, were not unconscious of the “ windfall,” as it was called, of the 
Galway Contract, and the desires of the bold Irish Turpins. It was remarked 
to-night that up to the last moment it was evidently safer to doubt the 
existence of Mr. Gladstone’s surplus than even to succeed in reducing the 
war duties on tea and sugar. While Mr. Disraeli asserted that he had 
never questioned the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s surplus, Mr. T. Baring, 


hon member for Huntingdon was cheered like an oracle. When the division 
came, the whole House was in a tumult of excitement. The Ministerial 
majority of fifteen was hailed by the longest, if not the loudest cheer of the 
session, and Mr. Disraeli saw all his Alnaschar dreams rudely dissolved. 

I think the right honourable gentleman would rather not again go through 
the series of explanations, justifications, and apologies which his reclamations 
elicited. There were rumours that he had retired, or would retire. Some 
declared that he had actually thrown up the leadership, and would take his 
seat below the gangway. Then there were stories of a pressure being put upon 
the Conservative absentees. These defaulting politicians were roundly if not 
fiercely attacked wherever they showed themselves. “ Of course they had 
something to say for themselves. They pretended that Disraeli’s opposition 
to the Paper Duty had been half-hearted—that he ought to have divided the 
House steadily and persistently against it if he had been in earnest—that he 
had allowed several stages to pass without opposition or division—that he 
gave them rhetorical phrases when they wanted a definite policy—that he 
admitted the possible right and duty of comprehending all the financial 
measures of the year under one bill—that he accepted the surplus, and threw 
over, not only Tom Baring, but half the speakers on his own side of the 
House. Mr. Disraeli’s latest speech, just before the division, was doubtless 
one of studied moderation, but that was when he considered the game already 
won, and the Government as good as beaten. He disclaimed certainly many 
of the pretexts put forward by his followers, and modified the issue of the 
contest. The country gentlemen are at no time men who understand a 
transcendental policy, and they pretended not to understand Mr. Disraeli’s 
except in so far as it involved the probability of a general election. They also 
affected to believe that Lord Derby did not want to be Premier, and that 
many Conservative as well as Liberal members deprecated a general election 
during the session of 1861. There were stories of many well-filled sheets of 
apologetic note-paper travelling about. “ Spiders touched seek their web's 
inmost part,” and Mr. Disraeli absented himself from the House, shut himself 
up, and for a due season allowed his intentions to remain a mystery. 

As to the Derbyite benches proper, they re-echoed to the sounds of lame 
| tation and mutual reproach. “ Foolish men!” the absentees were told— 
| “ there would have been no general elestion. Everything was settled. The 
| Cabinet had determined not to resign. Palmerston would have acquiesced 2 
| the postponement of the Paper Duty for another year. Gladstone, Milner 
| Gibson, and one or two others, would have resigned. The Prime Minister 
| 
| 
| 
| 





would have filled up their places with moderate men—perhaps Conservatives. 
A permanent and irreparable breach between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| and the Whig Government would have been the reward of Mr. Disrael® 
| subtle policy, and the Whigs, deprived of the greatest orator of his day, woult 
have been driven to rely upon the Conservative benches for support. 
| The Government consented to appoint a Select Committee on the Galway 
| contract, not, however, without a philippic by Mr. Disraeli, who, charging 
the Government with vilifying their political opponents, accused them 1m pat 
ticular of hunting to death poor Augustus Stafford. Now, Stafford was ® 
very genial, nice, gentlemanly fellow, whose merry laugh at a bon mot or 20” 
story often came up from the bar, or the bench on which he might be sitting: 
| But when Mr. Disraeli asserted that he had been done to death by slanderoh 
| tongues, for conduct as Admiralty Secretary which had been parallelec “d 
_any of his Whig predecessors, the attempt was not more successful than = 
| charge made against Sir R. Peel by Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disrae's 
that Sir Robert had caused the death of Mr. Canning. Mr. Stafford’s Pe 
sonal friends, Mr. Newdegate and Mr. H. Herbert, at once repudiated € ‘ 
_ assertion that his death had the least connection with the political oar A 
tion that took place some years before his decease. Mr. Stafford live hed 
redeem his errors by his noble devotion at the hospitals in the East, and - 
board a French troop-ship in which an epidemic broke out. But it canne’™ 
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denied that he strained the Admiralty influence in the Dockyard elections in 
4 manner unknown 1m later times, and that he incurred severe, and by no 
means undeserved censure, for his unscrupulousness. Mr. Disraeli’s speech 
cored, me judice, not that Mr. Stafford was a martyr, persecuted to the 
death, but that some remonstrances that Mr. Disraeli’s frequent compliments 
+o our Noble Viscount were rather out of place, had spurred him on to adopt 
, more offensive and decided tone. 

Mr. Disraeli’s latest Parliamentary appearance was in delivering a speech, 
-» the nature of a protest, against the supplementary naval estimate for 
pbuilding iron ships. Being, however, again thrown over,—this time by Sir 
J. Pakington and Mr. Henley, who approve of the expenditure, and think 
we have no alternative but to “go on,’—the right hon. gentleman again 
ahsented himself from the House, and was scarcely seen until the 
prorogation. : . 7 : . 

it is Mr. Disraeli’s destiny to be continually misunderstood and mis- 
apprehended by his party. The disposition to cavil at his leadership appears 
+» he on the increase ; and at times it would seem, that all the authority of 
Lord Derby and the appeals of the right hon. gentleman himself for a larger 
measure of charitable construction and a little more confidence, can scarcely 
avert the scandal of a rupture. But when the Derbyite members look along 
their own benches, and ask who could lead them to battle against the Pal- 
merstons, Gladstones, Greys, and Cardwells of the Treasury benches, they 
must come, if they are wise, to the conclusion that Mr. Disraeli is quite as 
necessary to them as they are to him. I shall be mistaken if, after such a 
session as he has passed through, the author of “ Vivian Grey” and “ Con- 
ingsby” has not sometimes repented the long and weary hours he has given to 
blue-books, to weary debates in opposition, and short and profitless snatches 
of official existence. Perhaps a vision of the literary fame he might have 
vained, and the real power he might have exercised in the world of thought, 
had he devoted the last twenty years of his matured genius to more con- 
genial pursuits, occasionally appears before him, giving poignancy to his 
revrets, and embittering the desertion of his followers. Next year a bolder 
and more successful assault upon Downing-street is not unlikely to bind the 
ranks of the Derbyites in closer array, and afford some compensation to their 
leader in the Lower House for the disappointments and mortifications of the 
session of 1861. 





PHREN OLOGY. 
[Suconp Norice. | 


Ix a former article upon the subject of Phrenology we endeavoured briefly to 
show that the classification of the faculties adopted by the phrenologist is purely 
hypothetical and arbitrary. What might have been expected in a system founded 
on bare supposition, follows as a matter of course, that phrenological doctors are 
divided among themselves as to the classification. Some assume an organ of 
Matrimony, which others reject. Moreover we ventured to point out a dilemma 
which applies to almost any set of faculties taken two and two throughout the 
phrenological lists of all the phrenological disputants. Thus any two bumps, 
such as Benevolence and Self-Esteem, involve a common quality or faculty, which 
has no bump of its own, from which it would follow that there are faculties in 
the mind which have no representative bumps in the brain, and if so, what is the 
system of bumps worth? Or, if not,—if, that is, the phrenologist denies that 
there is any such common quality involved, he contradicts the commonest dictates 
of experience, which declare that such and such faculties do exist, and that they 
are denied merely to suit the purpose of an imaginary theory. This of itself 
would suffice to upset the phrenological scheme. 

But we now desire to point out, further, that the cerebrum and cerebellum, 
which the phrenologist too hastily assumed to be the seat of the faculties which 
he invents, are not in any sense an assemblage of mental faculties, but in reality 
mere Latteries (the largest, it is true) of nervous influence, supplying and regu- 
lating the complicated and interdependent, the mutually acting and reacting, 
network of the nerves of sense and motion, whose centres are grouped round the 
optic thalami. The brain is, in fact, but the chief among all the telegraphic 
‘tations occupied in the generation and transmission of nervous influences through- 
out the human frame. 

_Mr. Bain,* as we have already found occasion to mention, has shown, we 
think, that the whole of the nervous system, not the brain merely, is concerned, 
directly and indirectly, remotely or immediately, in every mental operation. 
This conclusion is not by any means novel to the philosophical anatomist. 
‘t iS an elementary fact, long familiar to physiologists, that every act of 
thought, every mental emotion, is accompanied with a corresponding and 
proportionate expenditure of nervous tissue. Combining this with the further 
fact that if the brain is separated from the spinal cord and spinal nerves 
it ceases to act, though supplied with all the other elements of vitality, it 
tollows at once that the brain is not a self-suficient organ of thought or feeling. 
: we further reflect upon the identity of the substance throughout the whole of 
‘he nervous system, which is such that the tissues of the most delicate nerve in 
the up of the finger are identical with the nervous tissues of the brain, and if we 
“<0 remember that the whole nervous system from tip to toe is interdependent, 
and . rms a network and telegraphic system, by means of stations and nerve- 
hat, whereby the kingdom of man’s economy lives, moves, and has its being in 
~tmonious order, we shall have very little difficulty in realising, what every 
anatomist well knows, that the organ of mind is not the brain by itself, but the 
tee dependencies, the nerves and organs of sense. Mr. Bain may well 
“> sere ore,— 


& tint in the present state of our knowledge it is au entire misconception to talk of a sensorinm 
stored un ¢ i; wy. - sanctum sanctorum, or inner chamber, where impressions are poured in and 
tion of oute bee rs produced in a future day. There is no such chamber, no such mode of recep- 
sede a influence. A stimulus or sensation acting on the brain exhausts itself in the 
orm = of a namber of transmitted currents or influences. While the stimulus is alive, these 
as eee these have ceased the impression is exhausted. The revival of the ae hg 
~the voice ¢) ing on of the currents anew ; such currents show in actuating the bodily members, 
The ravens mere features,—in productive action, or in mere expresston and gesture, 
fa half-slec re. save all degrees of intensity, from the fury of a death struggle to the languor 
nust thus decent tre or the fitful flashes of a dream, but their nature is still the same. We | 
Seat of mind a or ever the notion of the sensori um commune, the cerebral closet, as a central | 
» OF receptacle of sensation and imagery.” 
| 


All the me 
the mental phenomena are due to currents of nerve force. 
— 
— 'ransmission of influence along the nerve fibres from place to place seems the very 


en ‘ePpeahe. . a, © " . . . P Fe 
‘cerebral action. This transmission, moreover, must not be confined within the limits 
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ed a. I articles do not purport to be a review of Mr. Bain’s great work on the “ Senses 

arti, wleect.” The reference to his work inadvertently crept up to the title of the late 

Gene We can searcely, however, regret the oversight, inasmuch as his account of the 
“ses and the Intellect contains an implicit refutation of Phrenology. 
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ofthe brain: not could no action be kept up and no sensation be received by the brain 
alone, but it is doubtful if even thought, reminiscence, or the emotions of the and absent, 
could be sustained without the more distant communications between the brain and the rest of 
the body—the organs of sense and of movement. It is true that between the separate convolu- 
tions of the brain between one hemisphere and another, influence might be imagined to pass and 
repass without flowing into the active extremities or to the five senses, and might thus constitute 
an isolated cerebral life; but it is in the highest degree improbable that such isolation does or 
can exist. Nervous influence, rising in great part in sensation, comes at last to action; 
short of this nothing is done, no end served. However feeble the currents may be, their nataral 
course 18 towards the organs accustomed to their sway. Hence the propriety of considering the 
brain as a part only of the machinery of mind; for, although a large part of all the circles 

mental action lie within the head, other parts equally indispensable extend throughout the body.” 

But it may be said, all this may be true, and yet at the top of the system, 
each faculty may sit in its own particular bump, working its own particular wires, 
and all the faculties together in august conclave, perched like so many spiders— 
green, red, yellow, blue,—each bent upon catching its particular fly. It might 
be so, certainly. Unluckily for the apparent poetry of the system of mental 
spiders sitting over man’s brain and administering his bumps, there is nothi 
to show it is so, and everything to show it is not. Of this a very slight sketch 
of the actual formation of the brain will, we think, convince any impartial 
reader. The nervous substance of the brain is of two kinds, one composed of 
fibres, the other of cells. The fibres constitute what is called the “ white” 
matter, and perform the duties of transmissive wires in the nervous system. 
The cells which make up the grey matter are chiefly confined to the ganglia, that 
is, to centres which are in fact stations for the production and reception of nervous 
energy distributed throughout the nervous system. With the exception of the 
enveloping membranes sheathing the brain and nerves, and totally unconcerned 
in mental phenomena,—such are the sole constituents of the brain. The grey 
matter, then, is the seat of nervous energy, that is, of nervous action and reac- 
tion; the white matter of the inter-communication of that energy. Now if a 
certain quantity of grey matter, constituting a centre or battery of nervous 
action, that is, of mental activity, is really the organ of a phrenological faculty, 
say of concentrativeness, of what faculty is an equal amount of identical sub- 
stance inthe pit of the stomach? Nerve centres of different sizes, ranging from 
an invisible point up to the volume of half the cerebral hemispheres, are scattered 
all over the body. They are throughout, practically speaking, homogeneous. 
They are, directly or indirectly, concerned in every mental affection, from the 
twilight of a dream to the phrenzy of passion; and if particular faculties are 
located under the forehead, there must be other faculties hitherto unchristened 
(what a baptism to come) in the chin, nose, ears, arms, fingers, legs, nay toes! 
Here are new continents for nomenclature wonderful! Here are new voyages of 
discovery in store for the phrenologist. Here are ultima Thules, new Atlantides 
for gorgeous description, to be marvellous in men’s eyes! 

The truth is, that if any faint resemblance to the phrenological system of 
bumps could be found in the constitution of the brain, it would be far down in 
the inside ofthe brain itself, at the grand junction and root of all the great nerves 
appertaining to the organs of sense meeting with the spinal cord in its develop- 
ment, and forming certain fixed, definite, and remarkable protuberances, 
namely, the Optic Thalami, Corpora Quadrigemina, Corpora Striata, and others, 
which are, however, due to necessities of position, and not in any wise to special 
faculties. But as for the hemispheres themselves underlying the skull, they are 
merely the largest among the ganglia, vast homogenous laboratories of nervous 
energy to supply the internal machinery of the senses—the upper or cerebral 
hemispheres ministering to the organs of perception and sensation, the lower or 
cerebellian hemispheres regulating the movements of the body and limbs, as was 
proved by Mr. Flourens’ experiment mentioned by Mr. Bain.* This experiment 
isin so many aspects remarkable, and among other things so fatal to phreno- 
logy, that without any intention to tread upon clinical ground we will venture 
upon its broader features. It is well known, that if we survey the kingdom of brain- 
provided animals, from the bat to the rhinoceros, all the brains are built upon the 
same grand type, consisting, apart from a very complex internal mechanism, to 
which we have already alluded, of four main divisions, two larger and two lesser— 
the larger lying symmetrically, opposite one another, at the top and in front, the 
lesser also lying symmetrically opposite at the back and bottom of the head, over 
the nape of the neck. These are called the cerebellian hemispheres. They con- 
stitute together the cerebellum, or what is called the little brain, whose only com- 
munication with the rest of the brain is through the grand highway of the spinal 
marrow at the point, where it takes the name of Pons Varolii. The upper hemi- 
spheres constitute the cerebrum, or greater brain. This premised, Mr. Flourens’ 
experiment consisted in the abstraction alternately of the greater and the lesser 
brain from a pigeon. When the greater brain was taken away, volition and sen- 
sation were in abeyance. There was no origination of motion or symptom of 
design, and a total absence of sensation. Tlie bird stood perfectly still, neither 
seeing, nor hearing, nor feeling. But if pushed, its wings spread, and its position 
was regained with ease. All the movements were harmonious, natural, and co- 
ordinated. Not so, when the lesser brain was removed, leaving the greater 
hemispheres untouched. Now the bird could both see, and hear, and feel; but all 
its movements became confused. The loss of the top part of the cerebellum, or 
little brain, caused motion backwards ; of the right or left side, motion to the 
right or left. Total abstraction occasioned the total loss of regulary movement. 

We need scarcely remind our readers, that the operation in itself, however to 
be deprecated for mere purposes of cruelty, is one comparatively painless, so far 
as the brain is concerned, inasmuch as the hemispheres are not, as is well known, 
themselves in the least subject to direct pain by being touched. Now this 
experiment of Mr. Flourens alone upsets the whole of phrenology at one fell 
swoop. For we now know that the little brain, or cerebellum, lying at the back 
of the head over the nape of the neck and behind the ears, is alone concerned in 
the regulation and subordination of all the mechanical movements. Thus 
walking, jumping, flying, the movement of the fingers in playing the piano or 
any other instrument, in short, all the myriad combinations of motion and rhythm, 
are regulated by the lesser brain. Not only so, but this action is unaccompanied, 
in the lesser brain, by any idea or sensation whatever. For without the greater 
brain the movements retain their regularity under total blindness, deafness, and 
stony unconsciousness. And yet here was the very cerebral paradise in which, 
with his myriad troop of lazy delicious sensations and gaudy visions, Cupid, 





according to the phrenologist, reclined with brand and bow. Here, too, lay the 
rival kingdom of philoprogenitiveness and the saturnian realm ol inhabitiveness, 
with the conflicting power, side by side, of destructiveness (diabolical dominion), 
unrhythmical domain of confusion thrice confounded. 

What shall we say, however, when on turning from the brain wo consider the 
bone of man’s skull, upon which the phrenologist has ingeniously mapped the 
geography of mind. What, when on turning to the commonest manual of 
anatomy, we find, that behind the bump of indiv iduality, which lies over the nose, 
there is a large abhorrent hole, a cavity in the bone itself of every man's skull, 
and that while the bone, perforated with this large cavity, besides countless lesser 
cavities, swells into large proportions over the eyes, the unconscious brain (uncon- 
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* Pp, 55, ibid, 
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scious of its phrenological dignities), retreats inglorious, and unmindful of indi- 
viduality, thus :*— 

In the accompar ying 
section of the brain and 
sknil, the reader will 
readily distinguish be- 
tween the greater hemis- 
pheres and the lesser 
hemispheres ; that is, the 
cerebrum (A) and cere- 
bellum (B) to which we 
have referred. In the 
frontal bone, or forehead, 
over the nose, we see a 
large cavity (C) called 
the frontal sinus, in the 
region of the district 
assigned by phrenolo- 
gists to Individuality, &c. 

Are we to suppose that 
individuality is blessed 
with a hollow of its own 
to live, remote from the baser throng of faculties ignoble ? 





** Odi profanum vulgus, 
Et arceo.”’ 
Anglic®, individuality lives ina hole. "Tis, in fact, to be confounded with neither | 
bone nor brain. Again, we observe that the cerebrum, rounding off behind the 
nose, and retreating, as commanded by the Latin poet, from a too contemptuous 
faculty overlies the roof of the mouth. Why not flank a new colony of faculties 
along the palate devoted to gormandizing, &c. &c. 

But there is more. If we follow the string of faculties, “ Individuality,” 
“ Eventuality,’ ‘ Comparison,’ ‘ Benevolence,” ‘ Veneration,’ Firmness,” 
“ Self-esteem,’ &c., &c., on which plrenology loves to dwell, and which lie upon 
the ridge or line drawn from the nose over the head to the neck; in other words, 
which fall upon the median line, we find that they really correspond to Zero. All 
along that line the membranes, which envelop the brain, meet and make a deep 
indenture, both hemispheres of the brain retreating and leaving the poor phreno- 
logical colony unsupported by a kind brain government. Rashly, alas, was the 
colony planted upon the barren rock. Adieu ‘‘ Benevolence,” and thou ‘ Venera- 
tion,’ so tenderly felt by lover and mistress, rightly thinking that where love 
may flag, mystic adoration should revive the flame! 

Really we have no desire to turn into derision a subject that may well claim 
to be treated with respect. If any ridicule could attach to the organs of the 
highest part of man’s existence, his thought and his feeling, it must be due most 
of all to the wonderful crudities and shallow inventions of phrenology, alike con- 
temptible to the metaphysician and the natural philosopher. We cannot indeed 
repeat too emphatically how excusable we readily admit a belief in phrenolegy to 
be on the part of unprofessional people, who have no opportunity of studying the 
matter or inspecting the internal conformation of the brain. But it is a lament- 
able fact, we think, that in spite of the vast amount of physiological knowledge 
attained, knowledge of the deepest interest and importance to mankind, so few 
are in possession even of its most elementary facts. Nor can we understand upon 
what principle children should not be taught the elementary structure of the 
chief parts of the animal frame, and so provided in youth with correct facts as to 
be secured, when they begin to think for themselves, against all the waste of 
fruitiess wanderings in the desert of error, a prey to every designing impostor or 
misguided sciolist. There are two kinds of knowledge: one directory, the other 
exhaustive ; one corresponding to the knowledge of a map, the other to personal 
travel through the countries themselves. So long as maps are not considered as 
useless in their way, even to those who never travel, we cannot see that know- 
ledge of the main outlines of the various medical sciences can be said to be 
useless to everybody bat the actual physician or surgeon, and it is with the 
utmost regret we find that the following words can be quoted as having been 
even spoken by so distinguished an observer as Horace Mann: “I look upon 
phrenology as the guide to philosophy and the handmaid to Christianity.” We 
commend this to every collector of climax and hyperbole in the natural history of 
rubbish. 

But it will be said, how can a few senses be the organs of all the countless 
phenomena of mind? If any one doubt whether all the multiplex phenomena of 
mind could be achieved by the mere combination of the senses, he need only 
reflect that by mere mathematical computation of the combinations, which can be 
derived from seven things, we arrive at the enormous number of 128. Taking 
the seven senses, namely, Sight, Iearing, Smell, Taste, Touch, the Muscular 
Sense, &c., and casting up all the different combinations in which they may act 
npon one another, we find that we have 128 distinct results in kind, irrespective 
of degree. Thus the mutual action and reaction of the eye and ear is the true 
source of the connection between music and painting. Hence it is that in music 
we talk of light and shade, and colour. Brilliancy, tracery, outline, and a host 
of terms applied in musical criticism, are simply the language appropriate to the 
ocular nerve applied to the field of its auricular neighbours. Thus, too, in return, 
the nerve of the ear teaches us to pronounce that a picture is harmonious, or 
if the criticism is very unfavourable, it will even affirm that what so shocks its 
dear neighbour the eye, is exceedingly “loud.” It is true that the eye is itself 
sensitive to harmony, but optical harmony is by no means so keenly felt, until 
exercised, as the auricular. We have received, since we wrote our first article, 
several rather carnest communications, assuring us that we know nothing at all 
about the matter. If not to have faith, and to disbelieve on demonstrative 
grounds, is in fact to know nothing of the matter, we at once plead guilty to the 


charge. It is very true that there are two sets of nerves, the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal. But even were it granted that they are essentially distinct in quality, 


though performing Jifferent functions during life, which is not proved, we know, 
that as there is a muscular system, an arterial system, a bony system, each 
homogeneous with itself within certain small limits, there seems no reason why, 
merely to please the imaginative phrenologist, we should reject the analogy of a 
homogeneous nervous system, proved, as it is, by the microscope and by organic 
analysis. The complexity of the mental phenomena observable in the higher 
animals, is due not to the hypothetical bump of the phrenologist, but to the 
peculiar telegraphic subordination and proportion of the nervous stations con- 
etituting and connecting the seven senses. Thus we have an easy and philo- 
eophical explanation of the immense variety of mental phenomena, at once 
consistent in itself and with all the results of anatomical and physiological 
Bcrence. 

To give our readers, however, an instance of the inconceivable ignorance of 


* This sketch, though rough, is su‘liciently correct for its purpose. 

















those who build imaginary sciences upon imaginary data, we will only tell them 
what befel us on walking along the Strand one day recently. Passing Renshaw’s, 
a medical book shop, we saw two casts—one a phrenological cast opening over 
individuality, so as to show the surface of the inner brain; the other a Scientific 
cast of a vertical section of the head, showing the falx cerebri, corpus call 
cerebellum, &c. Now the latter, the anatomical section, being a scientific mode] 
for students, of course gave the large cavity called the frontal sinus, depicteq in 
the figure inserted in this article. But the phrenological model carefully left ont 
the cavity, the lower part of which lies behind the top part of “individuality ” 
and the remainder behind “eventuality,” although, indeed, the exact limits of any 
one faculty upon the skull is a matter upon which the phrenologists are not, anq 
cannot be, agreed. One of our dramatic authors once compared the attempt to 
depict men’s faculties on their skulls to the prophetic declaration of the contents 
of a pie from the inspection of the crust. Gall, however, in general disapproyeg 
of strict admeasurement applied to the skull, and was content with ocular inspee. 
tion, observing that such and such a bump was “very large.’’ Thus he says,* 
speaking of the organ of courage, “ that the diameter of a posterior-inferior angle 
of the parietal from one side to the opposite side was very large in a soldier of the 
Guard known to Mr. Larrey, and who was singularly fond of fighting.” We haye, 
however, already exceeded our space, and we reserve for our final article the third 
class of considerations hostile to phrenology derived from comparative anatomy, 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Wr had occasion, a few weeks ago, to lay before our readers an account of 
some ingenious experiments by means of which Captain Rodman, of the 
Ordnance Department of the United States, had ascertained the varying 
amounts of pressure in different parts of a cannon during the act of discharge, 
He found that when ordinary small-grained powder is burned in a cannon 
the combustion is so rapid, and the gases are consequently so quickly de- 
veloped and so highly heated, that an enormous pressure is produced at the 
breech of the gun before the ball starts from its seat ; then, as the gases 
expand the pressure is rapidly reduced, so that the velocity of the ball is 
small in proportion to the maximum pressure exerted upon the gun. It 
occurred to him, upon ascertaining this fact, that if the powder were made 
to burn a little more slowly, the pressure would be less at the breech, and 
would follow up the ball with more force during its passage out of the gun, 
thus giving greater velocity to the shot, with less danger of bursting the 
cannon. He accordingly attempted to produce a slower combustion by 
making the powder in large grains, which were compressed with great 
force so that they could not be permeated by the gas, but must burn only by 
gradual combustion commencing from the outside and extending inwards, — 

Powder was accordingly procured of the same quality, except in the size 
of the grains, which were in one sample three-tenths of an inch in size, in 
another five-tenths, and in the last six-tenths, These were experimented with 
in an 11-inch gun, using the same weight of charge and of shot at every fire. 
The results are given in a tabulated form in his official report. They prove 
at a glance that the pressure in the gun is more equalised, and the actual 
velocity of the shot increased as the diameter of the grains becomes larger. 
The smallest grained powder, three-tenths of an inch in size, produced a 
pressure at the bottom of the bore of 35,000 Ibs. to the square inch, which 
was reduced to 6,700 Ibs. at 28 inches from the bottom of the bore, giving 
an actual velocity to the shot of only 890 feet per second ; whilst the 
powder of largest grain, six-tenths of an inch in size, though producing a 
pressure of only 21,000 Ibs. at the bottom of the bore, followed it up with 
8,000 Ibs. at 28 inches, and gave a velocity to the shot of 933 feet per second. 
A little theoretical reasoning upon the results thus obtained shows that the 
granular form of powder is not the best for ordnance purposes, whatever be 
the size of the grains employed. In order to give the greatest possible 
velocity to the shot with such degree of pressure as may be safely employed, 
the pressure against the shot should continue nearly uniform throughout its 
passage from the gun ; and as the shot starts very slowly at the breech, and 
moves with a constantly accelerated velocity along the bore, it is necessary, I 
order to make the pressure uniform throughout, that the gases should be 
evolved from the burning powder with a corresponding acceleration. 

With granular powder, however, the combustion commences on the surface 
of the grains, and proceeds inwards ; the size of the grains and the extent of 
burning surface is constantly being reduced, and consequently the rapidity 
with which the gases are evolved is retarded instead of being accelerate¢. 
Captain Rodman, therefore, devised a form of cake powder, in which the 
burning surface was constantly being enlarged instead of reduced, the pressure 
of gas increasing in the same ratio. A cylinder of exactly the same size & 
the bore of the gun is furnished with a piston ; slightly damp powder is 
placed into this, and it is moulded into a cake by means of powerful pressure 
applied to the top of the piston. This latter is armed with steel rods at equ 
distances over its surface, and of the same length that the cake is required ” 
be thick ; by means of these the cakes of powder are pressed into shape, and we 
perforated with cylindrical holes at the same time. Each cake is from one : 
two inches thick, and is made of such a size and shape that it will exactly | , 
the bore of the gun. The combustion in this case will be wholly from © 
insides of the hollow tubes through the cake, and the increasing rapidity - 
the evolution of gas may be regulated so as to give any desired prone 
along the bore by establishing the proper relation between the num 
and diameter of the cylindrical holes and the thickness of the walls betwee? 
them. The thickness of the walls should be such as to be burned throug! 
by the time the projectile has nearly traversed the length of the bore, allows 
the gas to act expansively during the remainder of the distance. i 

It will readily be seen from the foregoing that this form of cake wet 
gives us entire control over the rate of combustion of the charge, a ae has 
importance of which can hardly be overrated. Our own governmen’ © 

lately been moving gradually in the right direction by increasing the cae 
the grains of powder used in heavy ordnance ; and we now understan 5s 
one of our most celebrated gunsmiths has been investigating the subje “ 
is about to introduce solid blocks of compressed powder to fit the bore : $ 
rifle, and be dropped down in the same way as the ball. No time shou oak 
lost in verifying, if need be, these results, when, if they are such ‘i : ri 
experiment arid theory indicate, the cake form of powder will, we cou’ ™ 
be generally introduced into the service. 


2 
As 





* Gall, Sur les functions, A&c., iv. 24. Svo. Paris. 1825. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
HYPOTHESIS OF A REPULSIVE FORCE EMANATING FROM THE SUN. 


Over scientific readers are no doubt aware that the doctrine of a repulsive 
force emanating from the sun as an incandescent body, has been lately maintained 
hy M. Faye, a distinguished member of the Academy of Sciences in the French 
[nstitate.* The acceleration of the motion of comets, and the form of their tails 
__two great cosmical facts—are not explicable by the theory of gravitation. . The 
frst of these facts has been explained by the retardation which comets experience 
from a resisting medium, to which the name of ether has been given, and which 
:; assumed to be the medium by whose indulations light is propagated through 
space. The form of the tails of comets, and their direction opposite to the sun, 
have been attributed to an impulse from the solar rays, operating as a repulsive 
force. Bessel, Herschel, Pape, and Professor Pierce, of the U nited States, 
ascribed the phenomena of comets’ tails to a repulsive force arising from the 
magnetic influence of the sun. ) 

These theories, however plausible, have not been generally admitted by astro- 
nomers, and M. Faye has therefore been led to submit to a rigorous examination 
his theory of a repulsive force emanating from the sun as an incandescent body. 
The following are the conditions which, in his opinion, a hypothesis of this kind 
ought to satisfy :— 

1. The sun exercises visibly a repulsion on the substance of comets. 

». The acceleration of the motion of a comet is connected with the formation of 
its tail. , , =? 

3. The more special phenomena of the tails of comets, viz., their multiplicity, 
luminous sectors, and the concentric envelopes of the nucleus, ought to be 
explained, not in their minutest details, which would doubtless be too much to 
demand from any theory, but in their more general phases, without endowing the 
natter of comets with special properties. 

4. A force cannot be introduced hypothetically into the system of the world, 
excepting on the condition of its not disturbing the existing harmony. 

5. We cannot accept in the system of the world any other than known forces, 
or forces susceptible of experiment and verification in the mode in which they 
are supposed to act. 

The existing harmony in our system referred to in the fourth of these conditions, 
is the remarkable agreement of the theory of gravitation with observed astro- 
nomical facts ; but when it is known that a star in our system (Encke’s comet) 
has a secular acceleration of 51,350 seconds, or fifteen hours, and that this accele- 
ration cannot be explained by an immoveable resisting medium, the introduction 
of a new force is a fair subject of inquiry. 

it is obvious, as M. Faye remarks, that this force cannot affect even the most 
delicate periodical irregularities of the system, nor the planes of the planets’ 
orbits, nor the direction of their axes, nor their eccentricities. The only element 
which it can affect appreciably is the time of revolution, and it is obvious that all 
the planets, excepting those nearest the sun, will be free from this force. The 
effect on the satellites remains to be considered, and it is in its influence on the 
permanent numerical relation between the mean motions of the three first satel- 
lites of Jupiter, discovered by Laplace,+ that M. Faye finds a test for any force 
which it is attempted to introduce into the system of the world. 

By means of the formule of Laplace for determining the acceleration produced 
by the impulsion of light upon bodies moving in eccentric orbits, and in orbits 
nearly circular—formule which are equally applicable to the acceleration pro- 
duced by a repulsive force arising from the incandescence of the sun—M. Faye 
has shown that such a force is consistent with the law of Laplace, for by mul- 
tiplying the mean motions of the three first satellites by the intensity of the 
repulsive force from each, he obtains the law of Laplace, the first product, plus 
twice the third, being nearly equal to thrice the second. The data for this cal- 
culation are the masses of the satellites used by Laplace, slightly corrected by 
Damoiseau, and their diameters measured by Father Secchi, at the observatory 
of the Collegio Romano, at Rome, as given in the following table :— 


Diameters. Masses. 
First satellite .........0c0...000... O°985 eneacixs 0000016877 
Second satellite .................. i! aes 0°000023327 
TRIPE SOLOS. ....00ccscsoceccerese i.  _—_- ieee 0°000038 137 


The theory of a repulsive force affords a satisfactory explanation of the singular 
fact, that of all the periodical comets at present known, the comet of Encke is 
the only one in which astronomers have been able to discover a secular accelera- 
tion. M. Faye finds, indeed, from Laplace formula for comets with an eccentric 
orbit, that the comet of Encke, if successively transported into the orbits of the 
other seven periodical comets, would have for its secular acceleration the numbers 
contained in the last column but one of the following table of the elements of the 
eight periodical comets :— 


: Time of Shortening of 

Comet of Major Eccentricity. Revolution, Secular the Period. 

Semiaxis. M Toate. Acceleration, Days. 
Encke......... 2,224 0°8447 3°3 54,340 0-12 
Halley ...... 17,988 0O-9674 763 3386 9°65 
Biela ......... 3,502 0°7555 6°6 5,549 0°09 
ere 3,812 05560 7*4 1,682 0°04 
De Vico...... 3,099 0°6173 55 4,321 0-04 
Brossen....., 3,150 0°7936 56 10,410 0°10 
D’Arrest ... 3,997 0°7036 8:0 2,601 0°07 
Winnecke,., 3,134 0°7547 5-0 8,135 0°08 


The comet of Faye and the two halves of the comet of Biela are those which 
our author thinks have less chance of failure in reference to this remark. With 
respect to Halley’s comei, these calculations clearly show why astronomers have 
not paid much attention to its acceleration, notwithstanding the antiquity and 
frequency of its returns. The comets of Brossen, D’Arrest, and Winnecke, 
having been seen only twice, do not prove anything. 

The hypothesis of a resisting medium, homogeneous and immoveable, such as 
the unponderable ether of natural philosophy, gives very different results, 
Supposing the resistance to be proportional to the velocity, the shortening of the 
period is, ceteris paribus, inversely proportional to the square of the time of revo- 
lution, In this hypothesis, therefore, the comet of Encke, circulating in the 
orbit of Halley’s comet, would lose, at each return to its perihelion, not 0-12 of a 





33 
hypothesis of a circulating resisting medium the loss would be greater still. 
In concluding his interesting memoir ‘‘ On the Hypothesis of a Repulsive Force 
| t8 relations to the theory of the Satellites,” M. Faye observes, “ that we 
‘nd in the motions of the satellites indications, feeble yet serious, of the presence 
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day, as in the hypothesis of a repulsive force, but 0-12 x (- : a= days. In 
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See the Astronomische Hadirechten, No. 1240. 


: * Th st the mean longitude of the first satellite, plus twice the mean longitude of the third, 
“nus thrice the mean long tude of the second, would o cillate round 180” as its mean value. 
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of a repulsive force, due to the incandescence of the sun, and that we are anthor- 
ized to conclude that, far from disturbing the harmony of the celestial motions, 
such as at present exists between the facts and the theory of an attractive force, 
the repulsive force tends, on the contrary, to supply deficiencies by connecting, in 
a simple and natural manner, the mysterious phenomena of the figure and accel- 
eration of comets, with the most delicate cireumstances in the motions of our 
satellites.” 

In order to support his hypothesis of a repulsive force, M. Faye proposed to 
observe the effect of an incandescent surface upon highly rarefied matter in the 
receiver of an air-pump, and to render it visible by the spark of Rhumkorff’s 
inductive coil. With this view he placed in vacuo a thin slice of platinum about 
an inch in diameter, and brought it to a red heat by means of a donble current 
of gas and air. The luminous are remained horizontal when the plate of plati- 
num was not heated, but when heat was applied, the are dilated itself in all 

«directions, and became rapidly curved towards its base, notwithstanding the 
ascending currents of warm air which oucht to form. If the plate is brought to 
a pale red heat, there is formed above and around it an obscure dome where the 
striz are intercepted; and when the flame which heats the plate of platinum is 
withdrawn, this obscure dome subsists, but it diminishes, and finally disappears ; 
the current also contracting, and resuming its primitive form when the heating of 
the plate has wholly disappeared. 

M. Faye does not give this experiment as decisive, as the phenomena of cur- 
rents are so complex that he could not affirm that the repulsion of the incandes- 
cent plate was the only force in play. M. Rhumkorff, however, who constructed 
the apparatus, and executed all the experiments, was disposed to admit that a 
special action was exercised by the heat; and MM. Becquerel and Senarmont 
regarded the results as new and interesting facts. 

This experiment was subsequently varied by making the metallic boitom of the 
apparatus the negative pole, and when the platinum plate was brouglit to a red 
heat, the effects of repulsion were produced on the portion of the violet light 
which covered the plate. 

Notwithstanding the partial success of these experiments, to which various 
objections have been made, M. Faye is continuing his researches, with apparatus 
of a different kind, in order to avoid the intervention of the spark of induction in 
the approximate vacuum, and he proposes to conclude them by an experiment 
on a great scale, in which he expects not only to exhibit, but to measure the 
repuisive force. 

These interesting researches have excited much notice among astronomers. 
M. Plana, the distinguished mathematician of Turin, in a memoir read at the 
Academy of Sciences in that city on the 26th of April last, has endeavoured to 
show that a repulsive force does not account for the acceleration in the motion of 
the comets of three and seven years, while the hypothesis of a resisting medium 
gives for these two comets results very near to those which have been obtained 
by MM. Encke and Axell Moller. 

Surprised at the opposition to his theory from so great a mathematician, 
M. Faye repeated his calculations, and found that Baron Plana had committed 
an oversight in transcribing the equations from the ‘ Mecurique Celeste” of 
La Place.* The Baron had himself made this discovery, but had withdrawn his 
opposition to the theory of a repulsive force, and was about to reprint his 
memoir. 

Encouraged by such valuable support M. Faye has endeavoured to show, in 
another memoir, of which we shall next week give an abstract,— 

1. That the hypothesis of a resisting medium, such as it is assumed by 
geometers, is inadmissible. 

2. That if it is corrected so as to be rendered more rational, it becomes too 
indeterminate to guide the analyist ; and, 

3. That the theory of a repulsive force is the only one which has a scientific 
character. 


THE WATER BAROMETER AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


On the removal of the Royal Society to Burlington House, the water barometer, 
which had been erected in the staircase of their former apartments at Somerset 
House in 1832, by Dr. Daniel, was placed at the disposal of Mr. Glaisher, the 
eminent meteorologist. The directors of the Crystal Palace having agreed to 
find a conspicuous place for it, where its indications could be seen by everybody, 
measures were taken for its removal; but in consequence of great practical 
difficulties, both in its removal frora London to Sydenham, and then in reboiling 
the water in the tube and refilling it, a considerable period has elapsed. The 
step most important to insure success, was to induce opticians of sufficient skill 
to undertake the task both of removal and refilling, and this was undertaken by 
Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, of Hatton-garden. The removal of the barometer 
was effected by them some months since. Originally the tube was filled by 
means of a copper steam boiler set in brickwork over a fireplace immediately 
under the barometer itself, so that the tube could be dropped into the boiler, 
which has since formed its cistern. 

This plan did not seem to be the best possible, and, indeed, was not available 
at the Palace, no fire being allowed there. Under these circumstances, it was 
suggested by Mr. Negretti to use an auxiliary boiler outside the building. The 
object in view was, first to boil the water in the cistern, suffering the steam to 
escape by acock for some time; then, by closing the cock, to drive steam 
through the tube till it escaped in a strong jet from its upper extremity; and, 
finally, to boil the water in the tube till it issued from the top. By this means 
all air would be expelled from the tube, and when this operation had continued 
long enough to hermetically seal the top. 

On Thursday, August 29, everything was ready; an auxiliary boiler was 
planted outside the building for generating steam, a pipe from which led to the 
boiler under the barometer itself. After the connection was made, in about half 
an hour a current of steam issued from the cock. When this had continued for 
some time the cock was closed, and the steam ascended into the tube, being at 
first condensed by the upper part of the tube, and ultimately rushing out at the 
top with considerable velocity. The boiling water then ascended into the tube ; 
and after atime the upper extremity, while steam was rushing out, was closed, 
when the water soon reached a point 32 feet from the surface of that in the 
boiler below. After this it was driven up, by steam, to very nearly the sealing 
point. 

Some slight imperfection existing, the top of the tube was re-opened, and the 
boiling process repeated. The air-bubbles were now perfectly driven off, and 
when the end was re-sealed the water struck the top, proving the operation to 
have been eminently successful, the colamn of water standing at 33 feet without 
the slightest speck of air-bubble being perceptible. On the 30th August the 
column of water was 32 fect 9 inches in length, as measured from the surface in 
the cistern, being equivalent to a column of 28°81 inches of mercury, taking the 
specific gravity of mercury as 13°624. The reading of a mercurial barometer at 


* Comptes Rendus, Tom, LIII. p. 173. Juillet 29, 1961. 
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the same time was 20°86 inches, the difference between these two readings being 
0°98 inch, which difference should indicate the clastic force of aqueous vapour at 
the temperature of the time,—viz., 78 deg. The elastic force of aqueous vapour 
at the temperature of 78 deg. is 0°96 inch, differing by two hundredths of an inch 
only from that indicated by the water barometer, being completely satisfactory as 
to the accuracy of the operation, and proving the space above the water to be free 
from air. 

The water barometer is still without its index, the difference between the 
elevation of the site of the Crystal Palace and the low level of Somerset House ren- 
dering it necessary that it should be dropped, and observations being necessary to 
ensure its correct placing. The reservoir will also be left for some few weeks in 
its present state while experiments are made of various substances for covering 
the water to prevent its absorption of air. 

The instrument is fixed at the Crystal Palace in an angle in the Tropical 
Department, and near the great tree—the Wellingtonia. The top of the column 
of water can be scen from the first gallery, and as that which causes a variation 
of an inch of mercury will cause a variation of more than a foot in the column of 
water, the changes in the latter will be more than twelve times as great as in the 
former. Many oscillations, therefore, will be seen in the water which could not 
be in the mercurial barometer, and in gales of wind or heavy storms it will be 
highly interesting to watch its action. 


DAILY WEATHER MAPS. 


A company has lately been formed for the purpose of issuing daily weather 
maps of the British Isles. In the map itself, which is permanent, circular 
cavities are cut against each of the towns from the meteorological stations at 
which information is transmitted, into which moveable type symbols are inserted, 
these symbols being engraved with lines, dots, and arrows in various combina- 
tions, to show the rising or falling state of the barometer, the direction of the 
wind, and the character of the weather. The information will be despatched 
from all the provincial stations at 9 a.m. by telegraph, and the map will be pub- 
lished two hours afterwards—eleven o'clock. It will scarcely be possible to 
overrate the practical importance of these maps to the merchant, the sailor, and 
agriculturist, if the publication is punctual, and the means of transmission to 
purchasers rapid and prompt. The Greenwich standard has: been adopted for 
the instruments in use, which have been manufactured by Messrs. Negretti & 
Zambra, under the direction of Mr. Glaisher, the well known secretary of the 
Meteorogical Society. 


LUCIFER MATCHES. 


Mr. Gore, a recent writer on this subject, gives some astonishing statistics 
respecting this branch of manufacture. The firm of Messrs. Dixon employ 
400 workmen, and generally have on hand £8,000 or £10,000 worth of timber. 
Each week they consume 1 ton of sulphur and make 43,000,000 matches, or 
2,160,000,000 in the year. Reckoning the length of a match at 2} inches, the 
total length of these would far exceed the circumference of the earth. Another 
calculation has been made, that the whole length of waxed cotton wicks consumed 
every year by one London manufacturer in the production of “ vestas,’’ would be 
sufficient to reach from England to America and back again. The magnitude of 
the figures relating to the English manufacture of matches is, however, insignifi- 
cant when we turn to the Austrian production. Two makers alone, M. Pollak, at 
Vienna, and M. Fiirth, in Bohemia, produce the amazing number of 44,800,000,000 
matches yearly, consuming 20 tons of phosphorus and giving employment to 
600 persons. The low price at which these necessaries of life are produced is 
equally astonishing. M. Fiirth sells his cheapest boxes at one penny per dozen, 
each containing 80 matches. Another maker sells the plain boxes at twopence 
per 100, and 1,400 matches for one farthing; whilst a third maker sells a case of 
50 boxes, each containing 100 lucifers, for fonrpence. The imports of matches 
into the United Kingdom are of the value of £60,000 yearly, representing the 
enormous number of 200,000,000 daily. The daily consumption is 50,000,000 
more than the above number, or upwards of eight matches each day for every 
individual in the kingdom. 


AICH’S METAL. 


The composition of this celebrated alloy for cannon, with which such valuable 
results have been obtained in the Austrian marine arsenals, has hitherto been 
kept a secret. It possesses a high degree of tenacity; it can be puddled, 
hammered, and worked, like the best forged iron, and when cold can be con- 
siderably bent without cracking or breaking, whilst its absolute and relative 
resistance exceeds that of iron of good quality. Recent experiments assign to 
it the composition of 60 parts copper, 38-2 zinc, and 1°8 iron. It is, however, 
supposed by some that the iron is of no real value, being only useful in diminishing 
the nett cost of the alloy. 


METEOROLOGY FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST DURING TWENTY-ONE 
YEARS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON. 











(By James Giatsuer, F.R.S., &c., Royal Observatory, Greenwich.) 
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ists 29°85 75°4 42°8 32°6 57°7 +6 81 10 20 
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The pressures of the atmosphere at the level of the sea are shown in the second 
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column; the mean of all, or the average, is 29°97 inches; in the month ; 
passed it was 30°05 inches, or 0°08 inch above the average. This ad 
although small, is yet large for the month, and implies a fine month; it has bee. 
exceeded but three times, and equalled twice during the past twenty years within 
which interval the highest was 30-07 inches in 1851, and the lowest 29-74 inches 
in 1860. The pressures of the atmosphere in August are generally very uniform 

The highest readings of the thermometer are shown in column 3. In the month 
just passed it was as high as 89°3°; and this reading has been exceeded fy 
times only during the past twenty-one years, viz., in 1842, 1846, 1856, and 1859. 
the highest of all was 92° in 1846, and the lowest in the series was 70°8° jn 1860, 

The lowest readings of the thermometer are shown in column 4; in August. 
1861, it was 46°2°, this reading has been less on twelve occasions, and greater on, 
nine instances, during the period ; the highest was 49°9° in 1852, and the lowest 
40°0° in 1850. 

The mean high day temperature in 1861 was 75°6°; the mean for twenty-one 
years is 72°8, therefore the days have been very nearly 3° warmer than usual, 

The mean low night temperature in August, 1861, was 53°8°; the mean fo, 
twenty-one years is 53°4°, the nights have, therefore, been a little warmer thay 
usual, 

The extreme range of temperature is shown in column 5; during last month jt 
was as large as 43°1°; in 1860 this value was 25°3 only, being 173° less; the 
greatest range of all was 45°3° in 1847. 

The mean temperature of the air is shown in the next column, the mean for 
the past twenty-one years is 61°3° ; in the month just passed it was 63°2°, or very 
nearly 2°0° above the average of twenty-one years ; it exceeded the mean tempe. 
rature of 1860 by no less than 5}°; the mean temperature of August, 1861, has 
only been exceeded five times during the past twenty-one years, the highest was 
65°8° in 1857, and the lowest 57°3° in 1845. 

The departures of the monthly means from the average are shown in column 7. 
those to which the sign + is affixed show that it is above, and those to which the 
sign — is affixed show that it was below the average by the amount stated oppo. 
site each sign; thus in 1857 it was 4°5° above, and in 1845 it was 4°0° below; 
again in 1845 it was 4°0° below; and in 1846 it was1‘9° above the same as jp 
1861. 

The mean degree of humidity is noted in column 8. In the month just passed 
it was 76°; the mean, or average from all the years, is 77° ; therefore the degree 
of humidity differed but very little from the average. There have been 9 ont of 
the preceding 21 years in which August has been more humid, and somewhat 
less so on 12 occasions; the most humid was that in 1847, and the least humid 
in 1849. 

The number of days on which rain fell is noted in column 9; the mean is 11; 
in the month just passed it fell on 12 days; in 1848 it fell on 29 days; and in 
1860 on 24; in 1849 and 1858, on 8 days in each year; and in 1842, 1847, and 
1851, it fell on 7 days. 

The fall of rain is noted in column 10. The mean or average is 2°4 inches; in 
the month just passed it was 0°6 inches, being very nearly 2 inches below the 
average. In the year 1849, the driest August in the series, the amount was (5 
inches only; in all the other years the fall of rain has been greater than in the 
past month. In 1852, the wettest August, the amount was 4°4 inches, 

The accompanying diagram shows at a glance the distribution of temperature 
during the month; the wavy black line indicates the mean or average temperature 
of each day from midnight to midnight; the dot above the line points out tie 
highest temperature reached during the day, and the cross below the line the 
lowest temperature during the night. 


Diagram, showing the mawimum, the average, and the minimwm temperature of 
the air daily for August, 1861. 
Days or THE MontH. 
Deg. 1 23 4 5 6 7 8 9 101112 1314 15 1617 18 1920 21 22.23 24 25 26 27 28.29 3031 Deg. 
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The mean or average temperature for the month is 613°, therefore if the wavy 
line be compared with a line drawn about midway between the lines marked 60 
and 62°, the departures day by day from that of the average will readily be see? 
thus it will be found that with one exception only till the 15th, the mean tempe- 
rature was constantly above the average; and from the 16th till the 25th, with 
the exception of the 18th, 19th, and 23rd, when it was above, the mean tempo 
rature was a little below the average; and from the 26th till the end of the 
month it was again above. 

The characteristics of the past month are a high barometric pressu 
days, and moderately warm nights, the air in an average humid state, 
rain, and a clear sky, the characteristics of a fine harvest month. 

The mean temperature of the month of August, in groups of ten years, 
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Eprtaru.—The following is the epitaph on a man who was too poor to be bare’ 
with his relations in the charch of Kingsbridge :-— 
‘* Here lie I, at the chaneel door; 
Here I lie, because I’m poor ; 
The further in the more to pay ; 
Here I lie as warm as they.” 
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ASTRON OMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE NEW PLANET. 
THE new minor planet whose discovery was announced in our last has been 
The following additional observations of it have been made :— 


At Mannheim, by M. Schinfeld. 


named Niobe. 


M. M. T. R.A, Decl. 
D. S. se. i o ¢ ft 
Aug.17 .. Il 530 59 on... 22 15 15 ovesee +01 4 
SS ff ae 22 15 12 re +0 110 

At Berlin, by M. Tietjen. 

B. M.T. R.A. Decl. 
bh mM a hh, 6 3 
Aug. 25 Ba. ae eit 2 ae ~ceus + 01210 





THE COMET. 
Information has reached us from Sydney, N.S.W., that the great comet was 
first discovered on May 13th by Mr. Tebbutt, an amateur observer. 
The following revised set of elements, calculated for an elliptic orbit, are by 


M. Seeling :— 
June 11. 6716. Berlin M. T. 


T= 

w= 249 14 26 
Q= 278 58 487 
t= 85 32 488 
q = 08223 

¢ = 0°993906 

p= + 

p = 1568 years. 


The following ephemeris, also by M. Seeling, is calculated for the Berlin mean 
midnight of the undermentioned dates :— 


Distance 
R.A. Decl. from Earth, Brightness, 
h, m. 5. ° ’ Miles. Sept. 1 = 1:0 
Sept. 7 .. 15 41 41. — |) are 167,865,000 ...... 0-79 
SB uc 26 08 86 nrc 2 541 
S sit ee ee = has 2 496 
10 us 26 @ Bh issse e 42 45°2 
t= 2 ae 42 409 
8 uw we Oe HD es 42 368 
13 165 40 6 .4..... 42 32°B reece 178,980,000 ....., 0°63 


September 3rd, 1861. X. Y. Z. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
LITTICA IN MINERALS. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 

Sir,—In the interesting account of the discoveries of Messrs. Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff, which is contained in the Supplement to Tue Lonpon Review of 
4th May, it is stated that littica has hitherto been met with only in four varieties 
of mica. 


! 





| both witness and aérolite are still to be seen, and worth recording because the 





- 62, John Townsend Somerville, Esq., of that place. 


Is not this an error, probably one of the press, for, unless I am mis- | 


taken, littica has been found in the following minerals: —1. Amblygonite ; | 


2. Petalite; 3. Spodumene; 4. Triphyline; 5. Tetraphyline, or Perowskyne ; 
6. Zygadite; 7. Turmaline, from Elba; 8. Castor; unless, indeed, ut aliqui 
volunt, this last substance is but a variety of petalite, which it does not, however, 
the least resemble in appearance.—I am, Sir, your obedient setvant, 

Monte Video, 30th June, 1861. W. G. Lerrsom, 


MILTON AND THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. 


Str,—In your journal of the 31st ult., a correspondent, subscribing himself | 


“E. B.,” points out a “seeming” discrepancy between a passage in Milton’s 
noble Morning Hymn, and the statement of the sacred text. The lines to which 
he refers are in tle ‘* Paradise Lost,’ Book V. :— 


** Ye mists and exhalations that now rise, 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or grey, 
7” « * * * 


Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling still advance his praise.’”’ 


This ] si i i y i 5 Ses : ~ 
iis he considers to be incongruous with the words in the 5th and 6th verses of | Esq., of St. Alban’s Court, Kent, by Anne, daughter and co-heiress of John 


the 2nd chapter of Genesis :—“ For the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon | 
“but there went up a thick mist from the earth, and | 


the earth” 
watered the whole face of the ground.” Now, upon referring to the verses indi- 
cated, completing the Scripture extract by filling up the blank, and fairly weigh- 
ing the meaning of the context, I think you will find that the language of the poet 
is in no respect contrary to the account in Genesis, and that, if there has been 
any oversight, it is on the part of your correspondent, who seems to have himself 
committed something like an anachronism. The 5th and 6th verses read thus .— 
“For the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was not 
a man to till the ground ; but there went up a mist,’ &c. So that at this period 
of time the last act of creation was not accomplished, which is rendered the more 
clear by the 7th verse—* And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life.’ Even according to the 
letter of the English version of the Bible, then Milton is chargeable with no “ in- 
congruity ” or disagreement with the Mosaic narrative ; for the passage relating 
to the mist in the Greek Septuagint rnyn, “fountain,” going up from the earth 
and watering the ground, has in view the state of things anterior to the creation 
of our first parents, in whose mouths the invocation to the mists is placed by the 
poet, as I conceive, in perfect accord with Nature’s operations after the culture of 
the ground had ceased to require the immediate interposition of Almighty power. 
‘ I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Sept. 2, 1861. A Lover or Mitton. 

- AEROLITES. 

eon correspondent of the Times informs us, that there was but one instance 
©! a ball of fire having been actually seen to fall from the atmosphere, which was 


only instance in our country. The orbital motion of the above is too apparent 
to need comment. For your satisfaction I append the lady’s name and address, 


| not necessarily for publication.—I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 


Weston-super-Mare, Aug. 15, 1861. W. H. Woop. 


NECROLOGY. 


THE EARL OF MOUNT EDGCUMBE. 


On Tuesday, the 3rd inst., on board his yacht, off Erith, aged 64, the Right 
Hon. Ernest Augustus Edgcumbe, Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, Viscount Mount Edg- 
cumbe and Valletort and Baron Edgcumbe, of Mount Edgcumbe, co. Devon. His 
lordship was the elder of the two sons of the late Earl (who was for many years 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of Cornwall), by the Lady Sophia Hobart, 
third daughter and coheir of John, second Earl of Buckinghamshire, and was 
born in March, 1797. He was educated at Harrow and the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, and afterwards entered the Grenadier Guards, in which he 
rose to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He entered Parliament in 1819, as 
M.P. for the since disfranchised borough of Fowey, which he represented in the 
Conservative interest until 1826, after which he sat for Lostwithiel, but 
never held a seat in the House of Commons after the passing of the Reform Bill 
of 1832. He succeeded to the honours of the Peerage at his father’s death, in 
September, 1839, but took no active part in the proceedings of the Upper House. 
The deceased peer, who was a Deputy Lieutenant for Cornwall and an A.D.C. to 
her Majesty, and formerly held the Colonelcy of the Cornwall Rangers, married, 
in 1831, Caroline, eldest daughter of Rear-Admiral and Lady Emily Feilding, by 
whom he has left issue a daughter, Lady Ernestine Emma Horatia, and also 
two sons, of whom the elder, William Henry, Viscount Valletort, M.P. for 
Plymouth, succeeds to the Earldom. He was born in 1832, and married, in 
1858, a daughter of the Marquis of Abercorn. 











A. F. HUDLESTON, ESQ. 


On Monday, the 2nd inst., at Brighton, aged 65, Andrew Fleming Hudleston, 
Esq., of Hutton John, Cumberland, and of Rydal Hall, Westmoreland. He was the 
son of the late Mr. Hudleston, of Hutton John, and was born in 1796, and repre- 
sented a younger branch of the ancient house of Hudleston, which has been 
seated for several centuries at Sawston Hall, near Cambridge, the mansion from 
which Queen Mary set out to assume the crown of England, on the death of her 
brother, Edward VI. 


J. T. SOMERVILLE, ESQ. 


On Monday, Aug. 19th, at, the Point House, Castle Townsend, co. Cork, aged 
He was the eldest son of 
the late Thomas Somerville, Esq., of Drishane, in the same county, by Elizabeth 
Becher, daughter of John Townsend, Esq., of Shepperton, co. Cork. He was 
born at Drishane, Aug. 18th, 1799, and, having been educated at Addiscombe, 
was appointed to the Bengal army in 1815, and, having served for twenty-five 
years in India and China, retired from the service in 1842. Mr. Somerville, 
who was a magistrate for his native county, and was widely respected and 
beloved, married, in 1836, Frances Margaret, daughter of the Rev. Arthur 
Herbert, of Myross Wood, co. Cork, and grand-daughter of Thos. Herbert, Esq., 
of Muckross Abbey, co. Kerry. 





MISS LLOYD. 


On Saturday, the 24th ult., at Kensington, Miss Lloyd. She was Sophia, elder 
sister of the late Thomas Lloyd, Esq., of Coedmore, co. Cardigan (who died in 


| 1810), by Elizabeth, daughter of the late Edmund Probyn, Esq., of Newland, 





at - ° ‘ . ~ - o 
at Agram, in Croatia, at 6 p.m., 26th May, 1751. Since these instances are | 


Be rare, the following recent circumstance, at the present time, is worth 
: otcing. A lady of this neighbourhood states that, a few years ago, she saw, 
at Cirencester, in broad daylight, not high above the horizon, a globe of cop- 
P ee fire, which flew past her with a noise like thunder and with terrific 
Clocity, only a few yards horizontally above the ground, and which struck the 


fround about twenty miles from the spot it passed her, literally ploughing | 


up the ground for a considerable distance, finally burying itself and bursting. 


Sho . ° ° 
~ retained a fragment of it as her share for some time, but it was afterwards 
oe pited in the British Museum. According to the description it was about ten 
twelve inches in diameter, of meteoric iron. This is worth publicity, because 


Gloucestershire, and consequently aunt of the present Thomas Lloyd, Esq., of 
Coedmore, who is Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of Cardiganshire. 





MRS. ALLIX. 


On Monday, the 2nd instant, at Willoughby Hall, co. Lincoln, aged 73, Mrs. 
Ailix. She was Mary Elizabeth, second daughter of the late William Hammond, 


Boys, Esq., of Hoad Court, a descendant of the ancient family of Boys of Fred- 
ville, Kent. She married, in 1808, Charles Allix, Esq., eldest son of the late 
Rev. Charles Wager Allix, of Willoughby Hall, by whom she had six daughters 
and four sons, and has left a large family to lament her loss. The family of 
Allix (two branches of which hold landed estates in Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire respectively) was formerly of Alencon, in France, and was one of those 
which were expelled at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


LADY FARNABY. 


On Tuesday, August 27th, at Wickham Court, near Bromley, Kent, aged 79, 
the Lady Farnaby. She was Eliza, youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
Morland, Esq., of Court Lodge, Lamberhurst, in the same county, and was born 
in 1782. She married, in 1810, the late Rev. Sir Charles Francis Farnaby, Bart., 
of Kippington, Kent, many years rector of West Wickham, who succeeded to the 
title as fifth baronet in 1802, and who died without issue early in 1859, when his 
title, which was created in 1726, became extinct. 


MRS. LEFROY. 


On Wednesday, the 21st instant, at Oldham, aged 78, Mrs. Lefroy. She 
was Sophia, youngest daughter of the late Rev. Charles Jeffreys Cottrell, and 
married, about the year 1801, the Rev. John Henry George Lefroy, M.A., of 
Ewshott House, Hants, by whom (who died in 1823) she has issue the late 
Charles Edward Lefroy, Esq., of Ewshott House, of whom an obituary notice 
recently appeared in the columns of our Necrology, also five other sons _and 
four daughters. The husband of the deceased lady was a first cousin of the 
Right Hon. Thomas Lefroy, Chief Justice of Ireland. 


MISS H. HAVELOCK. 


On Thursday, the 15th inst., at Edmonston, near Biggar, Lanarkshire, aged 
20, Miss Honoria Havelock. The deceased was the third and youngest daughter 
of the late lamented General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., by Hannah Shepherd, 
daughter of the late Rev. Joshua Marshman, D.D., of Serampore, East Indies, 
and sister of the present Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Marshman Havelock, Bart. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 





Mrs. Bushnell, widow (more generally known as Madame Catherine Hayes), 
at Westbourne Park, Middlesex, who died at Sydenham on the 


- 


lately residing , : 
llth of last month, had executed her will on the 8th of that month, being three 


days prior to her death, appointing as her executors, Captain George John Power 
and Henry Lec, Esq., to whom probate was granted by the London Court on 
the 26th of August; her effects being estimated for probate duty as under 
£16,000. This charming singer and accomplished lady, whoze beautiful and 
touching notes have been so prematurely extinguished by the hand of death at 
the early period of 36, is indecd a great loss to the musical world and to all 
lovers of true harmony. She was a brilliant artiste in the higher walks of the 
Italian opera; bat the exquisite and touching warblings of this Irish nightingale 
in the execution of her native ballads were the perfection of harmony, and we feel 
that it will be long indeed before her place can be supplied in this most delightful 
department of vocal art. Catherine Hayes married an American gentleman of 
the name of Bushnell, but she always retained her maiden name; and it is a 
singular fact that she was so accustomed to it that she actually signed her will in 
her maiden name, beneath which she added that of her husband’s. The testatrix 
has left an annuity to her mother, and has bestowed legacies upon her sister, 
Miss Henrietta Hayes, and her arnt, Mrs. C. Daly. The testatrix considering 
herself much indebted to the kindness of the late Dr. Knox, Bishop cf Limerick, 
has evinced her grateful feeling by bequeathing a legacy to the grand-daughter of 
that prelate. There is a legacy alvo to her servant, whom she mentions with 
much regard. To Mrs. Lee, the wife of one of her above-named executors, she 
leaves a diamond bracelet, the centre of which is so constructed as to form also a 
brooch at pleasure. The rest of her suite of jewellery is directed to be sold, and 
to fall into the residue, which residue is bestowed upon her executor, Captain 
Power. Fora memoir of this well-known popular vocalist see a brief notice in our 
journal, 24th Aug., No. 60. 


Major-General John Forbes, of H.M.’s service, died on the 8th of August 
last, at his residence, Old Chariton, Kent, having executed his will on the 10th of 
February, 1857, attested by Andrew Hutcheson, Staff-Sergeant of Pensioners, 
Woolwich, and Thomas Hendry, Second Master-Sergeant of Pensioners. Probate 
was granted on the 29th August, by the London Court, to his relict, Mrs. Mary 
Ann McFarlane, or Forbes. This gallant General, who had retired from active 
service, still retained the appointment of Staff Officer of Pensioners up to the 
time of his decease, has worded his will in the terms usually adopted in Scotland ; 
and by virtue of their marriage contract, the General’s wife is entitled to the 
life-rent and use of his estate and property, the testator reserving to himself 
a disposable power over a portion, which the General by his will directs to be 
divided between his sister, and his nephews and nieces, the children of his two 
deceased brothers. . 





Dr. Isaac Jolit, M.D., late of Burton-crescent, who died at the French 
Protestant Church, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in December last, had executed his 
will in March, 1856, which was proved in London on the 2nd inst., by his 
nephew, Francis Henry Jolit, Esq., the sole executor. This gentleman, who was 
of the medical profession, has bequeathed the whole of his property between his 
two sisters and three nieces, in equal parts, share and share alike. 


Richard Doughty, Esq., formerly of Ambrose-place, Worthing, Sussex, after- 
wards of Leatherhead, Surrey, and late of Rose-bank Cottage, Sidmouth, Devon, 
died the 22nd of June last, at his residence, having made his will in 1851, and 
two codicils, both on the 3rd of May, 1855. Probate was granted in the London 
Court to the testator’s sons, Richard Doughty and Alfred Roworth Doughty, 
Esqrs., executore. The personalty was sworn under £7,000. This is the will of 
a respectable country gentleman, who died possessed of a handsome competency, 
consisting both of realty and personalty : the latter includes shares in the London 
Dock and Waterloo-bridge Companies. The entire property the testator hes 
bequeathed between his relict and their two sons, the before-named executors, in 
three equal proportions, after the payment of some minor bequests to his widow. 


Colonel Benjamin Riky, formerly of Corfu, afterwards of Gibraltar, and 
recently of Allahabad in the East Indies, where he died in November last 
executed his will in October, 1854, when at Corfu, to which he added a codicil in 
1855, and in 1858 executed a codicil when at Gibraltar, and another at Allahabad 
on the 16th of November, 1860, being the week previous to his decease. Having 
died possessed of property in England, probate was granted by the London Court 
on the 31st ult., tothe Rev. Arthur George Garland, of Oriental-terrace, Brighton 
the surviving executor. Colonel Riky, who held the command of the 48th regi- 
ment of Foot, had seen much service, and terminated his career in India, a 
country which, from the scenes of atrocity which have been recently enacted 
causes our mind to recoil with horror. In civilized countries war is carried on, 
if we may use the term, with some show of humanity, as certain rules and regu. 
lations are subscribed and submitted to, which are strictly adhered to, and rarely 
if ever violated ; but with the barbarons tribes of India, war is carried on between 
themselves and other nations with a barbarity and ferocity truly appalling, and 
scenes are enacted at which human nature shudders, cannot contemplate. nor 
even gonceive. This gallant veteran officer has left his property—after making 
a few bequests to some relatives and friends—between the three dauchters share 
and share alike, of his friend the late John Whelan, Esq. ° 


The Honourable Willem Van Weede, of Graveland and Amsterdam. both 
in the kingdom of Holland, died on the 25th of February last, at his country seat 
Sperwershof, Graveland. His will, bearing date in 1853, was registered at 
Weesp, in Holland, on the 27th Pebruary last, and in London on the 5th of the 
present month, the attesting witnesses being D. Van Dyk and D. Van Os, and 
A. Perk, notary. The executors nominated are the testator’s two sons, Hendrick 
Maurits Van Weede and Everard Willem Van Weede, Esqrs. This is the will of 
a Dutch gentleman of distinction, who died possessed of a handsome fortune. 
It being necessary to prove the testamentary document in this country, it was 
translated from the Dutch into English. The testator bequeaths to his un- 
married daughters 10,000 guilders each, “by way of compensation to that 
allotted to my children as marriage portions.” The testator bequeaths all the rest 
of his property, real and personal, to his two sons and executors, with power to 
enter into possession of it, according to the terms used in Dutch wills. A p’easure 
sailing yacht, with all its appurtenances, the testator has bequeathed to his son 
Hendrick Maurits Van Weede, Esq. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ASCENT over the FOUNTAINS on MONDAY next, September 9th, at Five o'clock 
yrecisely. 
: To exhibit his wondrous and daring feats, three enormous masts have been erected on the 
Terrace, over which has been strained the rope made expressly for this purpose, above two 
thousand feet in length. It has recently been raised many feet higher in the centre, and 
approaches more nearly a straight line than any rope of equal length ever before stretched. 
M. Blondin will on Monday perform on it some of his most astounding feats. 

The Fountains will be played during the perfomance. The Slopes and Terraces at the Crystal 
Palace afford ample accommodation for any possible number of visitors; but, to provide for the 
accommodation of those who prefer it, a few Reserved Seats are set apart in the Queen’s Box 
Corridor (from which M. Blondin takes his departure), at Five Shillings ea-h; or in the open 
corridors, at Half-a-crown each. 

Frequent trains will run from London Bridge, Victoria, and intermediate stations ; but as M. 
Blondin’s performances take place exactly at the times announced, visitors by railway, to 
»revent disappointment and crowding, will do well to avail themselves of trains somewhat early 
in the day. 

The doors of the Palace will be opened at Nine, M. Blondin’s performances will commence at 
Five o'clock. 

Admission (INCLUDING ALL THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE PALACE, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE) 
ONE SHILLING. Children and Schools half-price. 


High PALACE.—BLONDIN will make his TWENTY-FIRST 





| gee ht ty OVER THE FOUNTAINS at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 
—MONDAY next, September 9th, at Five o’clock. Admission—ONE SHILLING. 





HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET—The New Comedy by 

Mr. Charles Mathews, entitled THE SOFT SEX, being nightly received with the loudest 

laughter and applause, will be repeated on Monday, Sept. 9, and during the week, preceded by 

the Ballet of THE SUN AND THE WIND, concluding with PAUL PRY—Paul Pry, Mr. 
Charles Mathews; Phebe, Mrs. Charles Mathews. 








GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 


= * CONS OLS ASS OCIATIOYS, 
429, STRAND, LONDON, 
1. Provides the Security of Consols for its Policies. 
2. It lends, or returns to Insurers Ox Demanp at any time, about One-Half of all 
Premiums Paid. 
Undoubted Security for Money, with a liberal Rate of Interest. 
The Association possesses a Large Capital, subscribed by several Hundreds of Share 
Full information may be obtained on application to 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 





holders. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


ae MEDICAL AND FAMILY 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, London. 
Braach Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong-Kong, with agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom, 


ENDOWMENT LIFE 


Posttroxy, Income, anp ProGress oF THE Company. 


The accumulated assets exceed ...............- LSS SOP, COTES SAIC £650,000 
IO GUDOOTIIOE CRITONE oc ices cas sisvisvescscrensescnsnzesietseioesnssennes ... 500,000 
The annual income from life premiums exceeds .................. 250,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about............ 1,000,000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £50,000 per annum. br 

The Company transacts the following description of business :—Life Assurance on Healt y 
and Diseased Lives, Annuities and Endowments of al! kinds, India Risk Assurances, — 
Guarantee business ; and confers upon Insurers great facilities and advantages, coupled ¥ 
perfect sscurity. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to render the Comps 
additionally valuable as securities, and to offer to the insured means whereby t 
may be saved from forfeiture. ined 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal for Assurances, and every information, may be oe 
on application to any of the Society’s Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-p be 
London, 8.W., to whom applications for agencies in places not effiziently represented may 


addressed, 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secret#ry- 
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NITY FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 





NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
“ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, 


City; come from life premiums in 1969...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses, Moderate premiums. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


" ——— 


JRRAYS TRACTION ENGINE COMPANY 
imited, 
Present Capital, £25,000 in 5,000 Shares. 


r: r to issue Shares for an amount not exceedin 
With pow<r 1"¢100,009, as may be necessary. . 


Liability limited to the amount of shares held, 
Honorary Directors. 


The Most Noble the Marquis of BREADALBANE, 

The Most Noblethe Marquis of CONYNGHAM. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of CAITHNESS. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of ESSEX. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of SHREWSBURY and 
TALBOT. 

The Right Honourable Lord CLAUD HAMILTON, M.P. 


DrREcTors. 


The Honourable Reginald Capel, 21, Chesham-place, Belgrave- 
§ re, ° ° . 
soney D. Davies, Esq., Spring-grove, W. 
Charles Osborn, Esq., 2, St. Stephen’s-road, Westbourne- 
k, W. . 
conwall Simeon, Esq., Uddens, Wimborne, Hants. 
Grenville G. Wells, Esq., Ashdown House, East Grinstead, 


BayxErs—The Union Bank of London, 4, Pall-mall East. 
AUDITORS, 


H. D. Davenport, Esq., 48, St. James-street, 8.W. 
W. H. Grey, Esq., 48, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


ysULTING Enarnzer—D. K. Clark, Esq., C.E., 11, Adam- 
—_ street, Adelphi, W.C. ‘ ae 


Secretarx—S. H. Louttit, Esq. 
Orricrs—12, Pall-mall East, London, 8.W. 


The act for reducing and regulating the tolls to be demanded 
forthe use of traction engines having now received the royal 
assent, the Directors feel that the period has arrived when the 
business of the Company may be extended with advantage to 
the shareholders and the public. 

The Company was formed with the object of working the 
Patent for Traction Engines granted to Mr. Bray. These 
engines are so well known, by their having been of late 
identified with several works of great magnitude, that it is 
unnecessary to state here the nature of their construction. 
The great merit of the invention lies in the ape of the 
driving-wheels, which combine perfect simplicity with the 
greatest efficiency, and a capacity of adapting themselves by a 
simple method to all varieties of roads. The Company 
isalso possessed of several subsequent patents for improve- 
ments in traction engines of considerable importance and 
value. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having had an 
engine of the earliest construction on trial in Woolwich Dock- 
yard, found its use to be attended with great economy and 
advautage as compared with horse labour, and they have ac- 
cordingly given an order for a new one, to be built for perma- 
nent service in the yard, which is to be fitted with the improve- 
ments referred to, as well as with various appliances for driving 
machinery, hoisting weights, &c. 

The Company at present have engines profitably engaged in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, while business operations 
are open to it in all parts of the kingdom, and indeed in nearly 
every part of the world. Inquiries are constantly coming from 
contractors, merchants, mine and colliery proprietors, manu- 
facturers, agriculturists, and other persons whose operations 
call for a large employment of horse labour, who see the vast 
importance of taking advantage of this means of land trans- 
ei as a substitute for the expensive and uncertain mode of 
orse conveyance, 

The case of India may be cited as a special instance: at pre- 
sent only the districts in the neighbourhood of the great rivers 
end their tributaries are well cultivated, whilst districts of un- 
limited extent, and capable of producing cotton, grain, and 
other produce in abundance, are almost alogether neglected, 
solely for want of some effectual means of transport. 

As was to have been expected, difficulties were at first en- 
countered from want of experience in the arrangement and 
construction of the engines, but#shis led the Directors, after 
much consideration, to establish a small factory, for the pur- 
pose of having built under their own supervision, on the most 
approved principle, an engine which could be relied upon for 
doing the heaviest work. 

_This engine has lately been completed, and the Directors are 
glad to be able to state, that the trials it has undergone, and 
the almirable manner in which it has executed various works, 
prove that a very important step in advance has been made. 

The Company's operations will secure a large return for the 
capital invested, from the following sources of income :— 

1. From the manufacture and sale of engines and waggons. 

2. From the royalties due from manufacturers who may con- 
struct and sell engines on their own account. 

3. From working contracts, and letting out engines and wag- 
£ons to the public on hive. 

Ap prospectuses and forms of applications for shares, as 
eu as any information respecting the affairs of the Company, 
= be afforded on application to Mr. S. H. LOUTTIT, Secre- 

ary, at the Company's Offices, 12, Pall-mall East, London, 8.W. 





FrAMILy TICKETS TO HASTINGS, ST. 
LEONARDS, and EASTBOURNE, for one or more 
Persons, available for one month, or for extended periods, 
from Victoria, London Bridge, and Norwood Junction Stations, 
at reduced Fares, by the BRIGHTON and SOUTH COAST 
LINE, on application at the Booking-offices, at the above 
Stations, or at 43, Regent-circus, Piccadilly.—Fares there and 
back—to Hastings and St. Leonards: First Class by express 
trains 25s., by ordinary trains 21s. ; Second Class by express 
20s., by ordinary 16s.; to Eastbourne, by both ordinary and 
express trains : First Class, 20s., Second Class, 14s. 


EDUCED FARES TO HASTINGS, East- 
bourne, St. Leonard’s, Redhill, &c., from London-bridge 
and Victoria Stations by the BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 


ASTINGS AND BACK for 3s. 6d. every 

Sunday, from Victoria at 8.0 a.m.; London-bridge 

at 8.10 a.m.; and Norwood Junction at 8.27 a.m., by the 
BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 


EW VICTORIA STATION, Buckingham 
Palace.—TRAINS run between the Brighton Com- 
pany’s Victoria Terminus and HASTINGS, Brighton, Ports- 
mouth, the Crystal Palace, and all Stations on the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 
xpress Trains leave for Brighton at 9.50 a.m., 1.50, 3.50, 
4.50, and 10.5 p.m. daily (except Sundays). 


HEAP DAILY RETURN TICKETS to 
BRIGHTON .—First-class, 13s. ; Second-class, 9s.—are 
issued by the train leaving the Victoria Terminus, Buckingham 
Palace, at 7.40 a.m. and London-bridge at 8 a.m.:; returning 
from Brighton at 8 p.m. (Sundays excepted). 


EW OSTEND DAY SERVICE, vid 
DOVER, to and from BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, THE RHINE, &c. 

On and after MONDAY, the 2nd SEPTEMBER, 1861, the 
above Service will be performed Daily, in both directions 
(Sundays excepted), by the South-Eastern Railway Company’s 
splendid Steamers, at the following times :— 

















LONDON. DOVER, BRUSSELS. COLOGNE. 
LEAVE LEAVE ARRIVE ARRIVE 
8.30 a.m. 11.15 a.m, 9.25 p.m. 4.40 a.m, 
COLOGNE. BRUSSELS. OSTEND. LONDON. 
LEAVE LEAVE LEAVE ARRIVE 

10,30 p.m, 7.35 a.m, 11.45 a.m. 8.35 p.m, 


Through Tickets at the Reduced Ostend Rates, with Regis- 
tration of Baggage. 
C. W. EBORALL, General Manager. 


REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. — 

W TOURISTS’ TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for 

One Calendar Month, are issued from KING'S-CROSS 
STATION, as under :— 








Fares for the Double Journey, 


Closed 
lst Class, 2nd Class. Carriages 
s. d, 8. 8. ¢. 
To Edinburgh and back............ 110 6...... 79 6...... ” 0 
To Glasgow UNE RGU vccccdiccastvce BEM O icevic 82 0......42 0 
To Stirling and back .............0 118 6...... 87 0......44 0 
To Dunkeld or Perth and back.120 0...... eae 44 0 
To Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, ) 
Montrose, Arbroath, or? 120 0...... 90 0......46 0 
Aberdeen and back............ J 
ToScarborough, Whitby, Red- 
ear, Filey, Bridlington, or} een 35 0 
Withernsea and back......... 
To Harrogate and back...........« 43 0......32 6 
To Isle of Man and back ......... wee adeces 50 O 


Passengers wishing to stay longer than one calendar month 
at Scarborough, Whitby, Redcar, Filey, Bridlington, Withern- 
sea, or Harrogate, can do so on payment of a small! additional 
per-centage. : 

For further particulars, see Programmes, to be obtained at 
King’s-cross Station, and all the Receiving Offices in London, 
and at the Stations in the Country. 

SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager, 


London, King’s-cross Station, June 24th, 1861. 


ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.— 
A MONTH AT THE SEA-SIDE. 

FAMILY TICKETS (for not less than ee peseess), from 
LONDON to LOWESTOFT or Yarmouth and back: First- 
class, 32s.; second-class, 25s. each person. From London to 
Aldborough and back: First-class, 26s.; second-class, 21s. 
each person. From London to Harwich or Dovercourt and 
back: First-class, 20s. ; second-class, 16s. each person, Extra 
tickets are issued at half these rates to enable one member of 
the family to travel to London and back. The Family Ticket 
may be extended on payment of a small per centage. 


By order, J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.C. fr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used,—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 




















(OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, LONDON. 


Director, 
Siz Roprricx I. Murcuisoy, D.C.L., &e. 


PR Prospectus for the Session, commencing on the 7th 

Courn. Next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. The 

am my of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. Hofmann ; 

Ge ee, 5 | Prof. Tyndall ; Natural History, by Prof. Huxley ; 

Worlevion meen sane ; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. 
4 myth ; t > ‘ . i 

Mechanics, by Prog. wan = urgy, by Dr, Percy; and Applied 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 








————=—_—- 


> 4 ‘4 r Ty ‘ 
PARIS in TWELVE HOURS and » HALF, 
with gi* Dieppe, by the new DAILY TIDAL SERVICE 
French neat Express Tidal Trains, both on the English and 
Ticket tailways: 20s. Second Class, 28s. First Class. Return 
F 5 issued. Two departures -g —_— Sundays). — 
rl 


the re of de gi from London ge and Victoria, see | 











ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, OXFORD STREET. 
SELLING OFF. 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to 
renew the lene of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 


cash. 
250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 
Hyde-park. 


ENSON’S WATCHES.— 
** Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post, 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for ‘ Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. oem, : 

33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Established 1749,” , 








LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

Crystal Cloth Presser, new style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, &c. 
OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 

462, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO KVERY PURCHASER. 

THE LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather. 
Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity, answers well 
for ALL descriptions of work, is simple, compact, and elegant 
in design, the work will not ravel, andis the same on both 
sides, the speed is from 1,000 to 2,000 stitches per minute; a 
child twelve years old can work it, and the Machine is suitable 

alike for the Family or the Manufacturer. 
Illustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post free. 

REMOVAL.—On or about the 20th of September, the 
business of the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company 
will be removed to 139, Regent-street, W. 














ZENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. Theycontain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron. 
mee ta as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of bars, 
31.15s. to 337.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5l, 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 11. 8s. to 1001.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 2 te. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW. 
ROOMS devoted exclusively tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each ia 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishenont the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ............... 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from............ 8s. (Cd. to £6 Os. each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. Od. to £8 10s, each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
es CN Gs eekikiesvitenitneinin ieee 4s. per gallon. 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—tThe most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 
12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 6d. 
per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 
20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 33s.; if with silver 
ferules, 40s. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table 
knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
black ‘stied-handiod table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new plated fish carver, 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London, 





ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITALN, SPALN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 


ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, for 
the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 
STEAM BOILERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on application to 
P. 8. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping Wall, E., London; or 
of their Agents in the Principal Manufacturing and Seaport 
Towns of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Acents 1n Great Barrary :— 


Aberdeen—Mr. James MF. | Huddersfield—Mr.H.Greaves. 


Wood, Hull—Messrs. A. L, Fleming 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr. 8. & Co. 

G. Fielden. Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. Weat- 
Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, wood. 

C.E Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin, 


Birmingham — Mr. Adam | Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes. 
Dixon. Manchester—Messrs, Morris 

Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. and Sutton. 

Devonport—Mr. Corn. Boolds, | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T.N. 


Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. Cathrall. 
Dundee—Mr. R. J. Niven. Nottingham— Mr, G,. OD, 
Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. Hughes. 


Forest of Dean—Mr.T. Nichol- | Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 

son, Lydney. | Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. 
Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. | Southsea—Mr. T. Chees- 
Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby man. 

and Son. Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitta- 
Haritlepool—Mr. W. Talbot ker, 

Cheesman. 





ForziGy :— 


Brazil—Messrs. Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph Cour- 
and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. | lander, the Hague. 
Belgium— Messrs. Breuls, | South Russia—Mr. William 

Bros., Antwerp. Baxter, Nicolaeff. ; 
Demerara—Mr. Ww. Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr. W. Is- 
Georgetown. | bister, Adeiside. 





OURISTS and TRAVELLERS, and others 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, and heated 
particles of dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
refreshing preparation for the Complexion, — the cloud 
of languor aol relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and 
immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored 
elasticity and healthful state of the skin. It eradicates eru 
tions, freckles, tan, and discolourations, and produces s healthy 
purity and delicacy of complexion. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton- 
garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,° ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR.” 
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2 “Blessings of Peace” are to be found in 

the increased IMPORTATION of TEAS, by the EAST 

INDIA TEA COMPANY, whereby the finest descriptions are 

brought within the reach of all. Strong Tes, the leaf not 

coloured, from 2«.; good family Tea, 3s. to 38. 4d.; rich 

Souchong, last season s, 3s. 5d. ; finest kinds from 4s. Offices, 
@, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 





WHEN ‘You ASK FOR 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
SRE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Grascow & Lowpoyr. 


IRE ANNIHILATOR, OR VAPOUR FIRE- 
ENGINE, is an instrument by which Carbonic Acid and 
Nitrogen Gases ani Steam are generated at the moment and 
in large quantities. The vapour, so produced, being thrown 
u or about an ignited body stifles the fire, by cutting off 
supply of oxygen. The effect of the operation is instan- 
taneously to annihilate the flames, reduce the temperature, 
absorb or dissipate the — and render the atmosphere 
perfectly irable, so that any person may enter a room 
that has beam on fire theme Tee after the snohies has been 
used. The machine is simple—complete in itself—cannot get 
out of order—is ready for immediate use—and operative almost 
instantaneously. The vapour given out may be breathed with 
impunity. The practical valae of the instrument has been 


swroved beyond question by numerous cases of use at real fires | 


in dwellings, factories, and ships, and by the practice of the 
Leeds Fire Brigade and Gravesend Fire Police. Price £2 and 


upwards. -. e 
Office of the Fire Annihilator Company, 105, Leadenhall- 


street, E.C., London. 








AINSBURY’S SUMMER BEVERAGES.— 
A tablespoonful of either of SAINSBURY’S FRUIT 
ESSENCES, mixed with an ordinary tumblerful of spring 
water, will form a delicious beverage ; they are also peculiarly 
adapted for flavouring carbonated soda and potass waters, 
and in every instance where there is a gazogene in use they will 
be found most desirable. Raspberry, orange, black currant, 
cherry, and apple fruit essences, at 1s., 1s. 10d., and 3s. 6d. per 
imperial quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint; lemonade and 
inger lemonade, at 10d., 1s. 4d., and 2s. 6d. ae quarter-pint, 
alf-pint, and pint ; foreign pimeapple and mulberry, at 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. per quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint. Manu- 
factory, No. 176 and 177, Strand, third door west of Norfolk- 
atrect. 





CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is inereasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pare sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz. 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s. 45s. 608.728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry Seer ween ereeeerreteeeres 24s. 308, ”> 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

herry ...... (danbbabdueerbebibebescaune 36s. 428. 488. 4, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 428. 488.608, ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 308. 36s, 488. 608. to 120s, _,, 
Sparkling ditto .........csceeccsseeees 60s. 668. 783. 4, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663.788, ,, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines, 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 

On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


i has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and eaiversaliy accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 

ualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
ietice, the reGuiaRr use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, Leadon: and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 








OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chiorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 64., carriage free. 





The Best Remedy for Diminishing Nervous Excitement, Allay- 
ing Pain, Procuring Tranquillity and Repose, especially 
efficacious in Diarrh@a, Cholera, Dysentery, Cholic, Fever, 


HE CELEBRATED SEDATIVE AND 
ANTISPASMODIC, introduced to the use of the Medi- 
cal Profession and the Public, with extraordinary success, by 
Captain Jzezemrn, H.M. Army, and Opium Departmeni, 
Bengal. Prepared only by 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
Chemists to the Queen and Her Majesty's Army. 


Opinions and official Reports of Eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons, Officers of the Army, Professors of Chemistry and 
Medicine, Merchants, and Families, accompany each Bottle. 

N.B.—A Novel and Important Feature to distinguish the 
Genuine from Fictitious Preparations consists in the use of 
Patent Safety Bottles, with an ingenious contrivance, which 
ey the flow, and prevents an overdose being accidentally 
taken. 

143, NEW BOND-STREET: 29, CHAPEL-STREET, 

BELGRAVE-SQUARE Eas REGENT-STREET, 
LONDON, 





| 


es 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Ciavpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurions 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 


productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Clandet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from hig 


establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 
107% REGENT STREET, 


Turee Doors rrom Vico STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 


GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 


THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS FROM THE HIGHLAND HAND LOOMS. 
BOOT. 4.1110 








Begs to inform his numerous patrons that he has now on view a most varied selection of LINSEY WOOLSEYS, scotcy 


} 








LINENS, and SPUN SILKS for Dresses and Petticoats ; Ladies visiting the Seaside or the Conrinent will find these articles 


most desirable, both in appearance and per! ; oe F 
SCOTCH MAUDS and TWEEDS for Gentlemeu’s Shooting Suits in great choice. _ 
BUACK and OXFORD MIXED TWEEDS for Gentlemen’s wear in all substances; patters furnished free, 


SCOTT ADIE, 
THE ROYAL CLAN TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 
115 & 1154, REGENT-STREET. ENTRANCE AT THE CORNER OF VIGO-STREET 


TO GENTLEMEN. 








Excellent Garments of Newest and Best Style, at a Most Reasonable Price. 





W. CO OPE R & C O., 
‘TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION,” 


34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
(Patterns Free by Post.) 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. Mourning Costume of every 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at @ moment's notice, The most Reasonable 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to THIS ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 











0 TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS AND VISES PROCURED, without 
personal attendance, expense, and trouble saved, by applying to C. GOODMAN, Agent (Successor to LEIGH & Co.), 
407, Strand, London, W.C., three doors east of the Adelphi Theatre.—N.B. Circular of Instructions Post Free. 





U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING | A CCOUNT BOOKS, &; 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern 08 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), the premises. 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print, 
lency, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or | jing with economy and despatch. 
ears.—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 


. Campbell, Dr. W —I Ib. 28. 9d.; 21b. 49. 6d.; 5 Ib. 2 une 

I1s.; 12 1b, 238, 2 Ib. free of carriags, 40s-BARRY DU | _LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description: 

BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM | circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. th 

& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, ie 
“TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — = initials, and printed address, without charging 

A TOD — OU r¢1_. | dies or plates. —- 

EARS'S TRANSPARENT SHAVING- |“ costioNERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS is 

STICK produces, with hot = —_ — an —- great variety 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the “he ’s super 
beard, ond thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS — Wee uapert. 

easy, and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and the fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India pape’: 

dish. GOLD PENS, &.—Gold pens of superfine finish, varie 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for | degrees, 5s. each, 





| toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 


to the skin. , Prices, in tablets, 1s. reer =< oy ; — ready for use, four dozen for 6d. gi 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. ve 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 178. 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent —— Seah, Sem Ta: 0 oun , 

, ase ia 


Soap can be procured at the Inventor's Manufactory, 91, Great - 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any ho 





Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond- | the trade. : insured 
street; W. PRITCHARD, &, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, All articles being prepared on the premises can be 

205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London; with despatch and economy at NER, &. 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country; or, | F, ARNOLD'S MANUFACTURING STATIO® 

upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F. | 86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. (Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 
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' THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN ESSAYS, 


PUBLISHED WITH 


THE LONDON REVIEW, 


May now be obtained, bound in a Wrapper. 


To ensure an extensive circulation, it is decided to issue the 


Answers at the Lowest possible Price. 
Price of the Complete Series, 
Free by Post, 1s. 2d. . 
Supplied by all Booksellers and News Agents, or direct from the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Religious Societies and Clergymen who may be desirous to circulate the Seven Answers, can be supplied with 
any quantity, either by Post or Railway Parcel. 








IMPORTANT 


WORK ON AMERICA. 


On MONDAY NEXT, at all Libraries and Book Clubs, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., with Map, 


JOURNEYS & EXPLORATIONS IN THE COTTON 
KINGDOM OF AMERICA. 


Compiled from three former volumes. With recent Observations on Cotton and Slavery in the American 
Slave States. 


BY FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD. 


London : 


SAMPSON LOW, 


SON, & CO., 47, Ludgate-hill. 





HE QUEEN, AN ILLUSTRATED 

JOURNAL AND REVIEW.—Men of all Classes in 
England—the Clergyman, the Student, the Schoolmaster, the 
Man of Letters, the Artist, the Merchant, the Artizan—have 
journals written es necially for them; but for the whole 
mass of Educated Women not a single paper of value exists. 
Under the title of “‘THE QUEEN,” a journal for English- 
women is now in preparation. The First Number will appear 
on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER?7. ‘THe QuEEN”’ is simply 
intended to be for educated women what certain high-class 
journals are for men—recording and discussing from week to 
week whatever interests or amuses them. There will bea large 
number of original articles on the daily life of society, its 
manners and morals—on books, music, and the theatre. Con- 
siderable space will be devoted to the amusements which ladies 
most pursue at home and abroad; while as for la mode, “* TuE 
QvrEeNn”’ will be the earliest and most accurate chronicler of all 
its changes. The Engravings in ‘‘Tue QuvuerENn”’ will really 
illustrate the events of the day, and give point to whatever 
topics happen to engage the public mind. No expense and no 
trouble will be spared in their preparation. 


Interesting Supplements will appear every week. With the 
First Number will be givena PLATE OF THE FASHIONS 
(printed and painted in Paris), and a GENUINE PHOTO- 
GRAPH OF HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA. These 
Photographs (not engravings from photographs) will be suit- 
able for framing, being elegantly mounted on tinted card-paper. 
They will be executed by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street—a suffi- 
cient guarantee of their excellence. Other interesting Supple- 
ments—already in preparation in Paris, Brussels, Berlin, and 
Leipzig, as well as in London—will exhibit the most charming 
specmmens of Fine-Art Printing ever seen in this country. 

The FIRST NUMBER WILL APPEAR on SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 7th. Price SIXPENCE. 

To be had of all Booksellers and Newsvendors; also, on 
receipt of Six Stamps, from the Office, 

248, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE SCARBOROUGH GAZETTE 
AND WEEKLY LIST OF VISITORS, 


EsTaBLIsHED SEVENTEEN YEARS, 





Is a high class Weekly Journal, and stands unrivalled as a 
complete guide to the numerous and fashionable Visitors to 
tue Queen of Watering Places ; at this season it publishes 
weekly the names and addresses of upwards of FIVE THOU- 
SAND VISITORS, and, through the great interest created by 
tis means, enjoys a large circulation amongst the fashionable 
and wealthy classes, not only in Scarborough and the neigh- 
hourhood, but generally throughout England. 


THE SCARBOROUGH GAZETTE 
Is published at 


8. W. THEAKSTON’S PUBLIC NEWS ROOM AND 
LIBRARY, 


here the following London and Provincial Papers are taken 
in, viz. :— 

Examiner. 

Herapath’s Railway Journal. 

Court Journal, 

Punch. 

Leeds Intelligencer. 

Leeds Mercury. 

Yorkshire Gazette. 

York Herald. 

Hull Packet. 

Eastern Counties’ Herald. 


W 


Times | £ cx ypies). 
1orning Chronicle, 
Standard, 
Daily News. 
Daily Telegraph. 
Mor ling Star & Dial, 
London Review. 
Saturday Review. 
Midland Counties Herald, 





a hester Guardian. ; Searborough Gazette. 

a anchester Examiner & Times. } Sheffield and Rotherham Inde- 
i rth British Advertiser, pendent. 

i London News. Harrogate Advertiser. 


The London Morning Papers are received about Fovr o'clock 
os in the afternoon of the day of publication. 

» Terms of Subscription—One Shilling per week. Threepence 
w) per day. 

ne HE FUNDS, SHARE LIST, Foreign, Parlia- 
time ‘ry, and all other News of Importance received several 
a uy. The London and Wakefield Corn Markets received 


a Mon avs and Fridays. 
Terms or ScBscRIPTION. 
a. s. d, s. d. 
en vse esiséaureia - 12 6] Fortnight ............ 2 0 
Be RT 3 Of Week ..ccccrcscoscsceee 1 0 


ae S. W. THEAKSTON’S 
TELEGRAPHIC NEWS ROOM, 
+ +0, , Uv ST. NICHOLAS-STREET, SCARBORO’. 


— and Advertisements received by W. J. Crarx, Jun., 
» Nich l-square, Aldersgat: -street, London, 





| carries his Red Handbook. 


N EMORIAL ARCH, CHATHAM.— 

MODERN SCULPTURE.—THE BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., contains :—Fine View of the Crimean Memo- 
rial, Woolwich—Architecture at Antwerp Congress—British 
Archeological Congress—Weaknesses in Modern Sculpture 
(with Iustrations)—Diderot’s Essay on Art—Gas —- Compensa- 
tion Cases—Thames Embankment—Payment by the pol 
Condition of the Poor in Towns—Miracle Plays in Essex— 
West Highland Cottages—How Treat Portland Cement ?— 
Church-building News—Provincial News—Stained Glass, &c. 
— Office, 1, York-street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 





On the 1st October will be published, No. I., price Half-a- 

crown, 

HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 
Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, Author of the 

‘* Karth-worm and Housefly,” ‘‘ The Honey-bee,’’ &c. Con- 

taining, besides other interesting and instructive matter :— 

CORN, by Professor James Buckman, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.S.A., 
&c., illustrated by the Author. 

THE CROWN ANIMALCULE, by Putte Henry Gossr, 
F.R.S., with illustrations by the Author, engraved by Tuffen 
West, F.L.S. 

THE DAISY, by Mrs. Lanxester, illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. 

THE LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE, by the Eprror, with 
Illustrations by the Author and Dr. J. B. Hicks, F.L.S., en- 
graved by G. H. Ford and Tuffen West, F.L.S. 

IRON AND STEEL, by Professor R. Hunt, F.R.S. 

WESTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, by the Editor, with a 
Coloured Map. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, by Professor Anstep, F.R.S. 

THE BREATH OF LIFE, by W. Crooxes, F.C.S. 

DOGS. By Epwarp Jesse, F.L.S., &e. 

THE GREAT COMET of 1861, by James Bree, illustrated 
by the Author. 

London: Ronert Harpwickr, 192, Piccadilly, and all Book- 

sellers, 


—___._____ I 





Purple cloth, boards, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d., 
| OME’S ORDERS NOT VALID 
ENGLAND'S CHURCH. 
By Lex ANGLICANA, 
** An array of argument in a small compass, of no insignificant 
character.”’—Record. 


Wertuerm & Co., 24, Paternoster-row, London, E.C., 
and all Booksellers. 


SUMMER TOURS. 


IN 








Now ready, with 200 Illustrations, 2 vols., post 8vo., 246., 
we eeAle HANDBOOK TO THE 
LY SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 
Including WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, EXETER, WELLS, 

ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, and CHICHESTER. 


The following are also now ready. 
HANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. 
5s. 
HANDBOOK—KENT AND SUSSEX. 
Svo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY, 
OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXFORD. 
SHIRE; University and City of Oxford, and Descent of the 
Thames. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DEVON AND CORNWALL. Map. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMER- 
SET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 
Maps. 2vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


**Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he 
He trusts to his ‘ Murray’ as he 
would trust to his razor, because it is thoroughly English and 
reliable; and for his history, hotels, exchanges, scenery, for 
the clue to his route and his comfort by the way, Murray's 
Red Handbook is his ‘guide, philosopher, and friend.’ ”’— 
Times. 


Map. Post 


HANTS, AND 


7s. 6d, 


ISLE 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 











Now Ready, Feap. 8vo., 96 pages, 1s. cloth, 
IRST FRENCH READING-BOOK: 


being Easy and Interesting Lessons, go ae eaten! 
arranged; with a Copious Vocabulary of all the Words and 
Idioms contained in the Text. 
By Juices Caron, Author of “The Principles of French 
Grammar,” &e, 
Edinburgh: O1rvern & Born; London: Siwpxmy, Mam 
sHauL, &Co. 





Dedicated to the VotunteErr Defenders of our Country. 
Just out, Demy Svo., 


OMER FOR THE ENGLISH, in Heroic 
Verse. ILIAD, Books V. & VI. 
Book V. The Prowess of Diomed. 
Book VI. The Parting of Hector and Andromache. 
Each Book, in Greek and English, Is, 
English alone, 6d. 
London: Wurrraker & Co.; Eton: E. P. Witrtams; 
Oxford: Parker; Cambridge: Macmitian, 





POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 


L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 





EIEN MEMES conta inak yids icp Rauvciscksanounsraakihaitudeaol Is. 6d. 
NID svadacenauysrvennchebecinetus ixsrabinss Is. 3d. 
BME BEV. éssennserses Ceeneeniegiheskat hedgs 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar svevttes Be 

- Exercises ............ 1s. 6d. 
CONE, WHR BANE TRGEGD sas vectscccccntocsdscvesencsce ls. 6d. 
Horace, with Latin Notes......... Fikkssd basen sabi ls. 6d. 
Virgil, with Latin Notes ............... ieankdineiviene 1s. Od. 


Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 
—— The Same, Poetry 3a. 0d. 
La Fontaine’s Fables.................. ntoencseosasccs BM Olle 
All strongly bound in boards. 
( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 





Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 
supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 


names and their several works, 

List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
German List. 
Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 
A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 

HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 

With a New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOPAZDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes, The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


James Sanaster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


by post on 

receipt of ~ 

a postage 
stamp. 











NEW MUSIC. 
ERALDINE. — Sims Reeves’ New Song, 
composed by Francesco Beraexr, and sung by Sims 

Reeves with immense success at the Composer's Concert at 

St. James’s Hall. Price 2s, 6d. 

Apprson, Hoxutirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 





YTINHERE IS A SONG I'VE HEARD THEE 
SING. New Song. By Joun Barnett. Words by 
W. H. Betwamy. Price 2s, 

Appr1son, Houtier, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


TEINHE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. 
Composed by J. L. Hatrox, and sung with immense 
success by Mr. Santiry. Price 2a. 6d., post free, 
Appison, Houvrer, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street. 
TENWILIGHT IS DARKENING. Song by 
; KUCKEN, composer of ‘The Young Recruit,” &e. 
Poetry by W. Hits, Esq. 28.6d, Sang by Mr. Sims Reeves 
at the Birmingam Festival. 
«|. s6the encore which unanimously greeted the song of 
Kiicken,.”’—See the Report of the Birmingham Festival in the 


Times, August 30. 
ONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
‘‘There are few pianoforte desks without Brinley 
Richards’s charming Romance, ‘Warblings at Eve;’ his new 
arrangement of the sweet duet, everywhere sung, ‘ What are 
the Wild Waves Saying?’ makes that also the property of the 
pianist, and will at once class it with those beautiful melodies 
which require no aid from words to find their way through the 
ears to the hearts of all. Both these compositions are issued 
by her Majesty’s music publishers, Messrs. Robert Cocks & 
Co., New Burlington-street.”—From the Globe, August 27. 

% FUSIC FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS.— 
LV. A GREEN CATALOGUE, just issued, much enlarged, 
and supplied on application, gratis and postage free, by Ronerr 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, London, 
W., Publishers to the Queen. 

DEDICATED TO THE RIFLE VOLUNTEERS OF 
ENGLAND. 
“TINGLAND’S STRENGTH.” 

(Nort Watts, put Men.’’—Thucydides.) 


Just published, with Illustrated Title, price 2s. 6d., a 
PATRIOTIC SONG, with CHORUS, entitled as above, 


‘written and composed in honour of the Rifle Volunteers of 


England ; the words by James Syxrs, Esq., Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Scarborough; the Music by Witti4aM 
Hacvusx. Second Edition. 


OprInions OF THE PRESS. : 

‘* A beautiful, stately melody, well adapted to the histo- 
rically-interesting words of the song.’’—Leeds Mercury. : 

oA spirited, martial composition. The chorus, by the choir, 
seemed to produce the effect of excitement in the audience, 
who, at the conclusion of the piece, vociferously demanded its 
repetition,’’— Scarborough Gazette. . . 

‘* The song, and its vigorous and smart Huzza chorus, 
created quite a furore in the room, and the most enthusiastic 
demands were made for its repetition.””— York Herald, 

‘© We do not remember ever having heard a more elegant 
song for a gentleman than this; or a chorus more effective 
and appropriate for a mixed party of ladies and gentlemen, 
than the spirited ‘ Huzza!’ at the end of each verse.”’—Hull 

Di er. 
ae ce of Scarborough on the title page is a cleverly- 
adapted back-ground to the animated sketch.” Scarborough 
imes. 
yo post paid, to any address, after order enclosing 
2s. in receipt or postage-stamps, to WILLIAM HAGUE, 14, 
Palace-hill, Scarborough, 
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SOVEREIGN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


4s, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S8.W. 








Trustees. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT. 


SIR CLAUDE SCOTT, BART. | 


HENRY POWNALL, ESQ. 


Wirectors. 
Chairman—THE LORD ARTHUR LENNOX. 





Deputy-Chairman 
JOHN ASHBURNER, ESQ., M.D. 
T. M. T. BATARD, ESQ. 
LIEUT.-COL, BATHURST. | 


SIR JAMES CARMICHAEL, BART. 


JOHN GARDINER, ESQ. 
J. W. HUDDLESTON, ESQ., Q.C. 
CHARLES OSBORNE, ESQ. 


Bankers. 
SIR CLAUDE SCOTT, BART., AND CO. 





FOUNDED 





IN 1845. 





To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of moderate rates and liberal management. 


The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 


premium paid. 


No charges are made beyond the premium. 


and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 


Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with Policies effected with the Company. 


For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 99, or 


GO, or at death, if it occur previously. 


ExpowMeNts For CHILDREN are made payable on attaining the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which education 


or settlement in life may create. 


previous death. 


By the payment of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 


Every information will be readily afforded on application to the Secretary or Agents. 





EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 


“Tuer Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual Account, 
to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continuance of the same 
healthy advance on which they last year had to congratulate the | 
Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, presents the elements of | 
future prosperity. | 

“Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were assured, 
producing, in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s. 8d. The Income of 
the Office on the 31st December last, had reached £46,562. 93., 
being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

“The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, show 
that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities in a gradually 


increasing ratio, thus :— 





In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 
1859 - - 12,086 9 11 
1860 - ¥ 18,557 0 6 


“Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Company during the past year shows a surplus of a very satisfactory 
character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,184, 14s. 5d. fr 
claims consequent on the Death of Members. 


“Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the Pro- 
prietors, the Royal Assent has been given to .a Special Act of 
Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 


“As the close of the present year will bring us to the period 
prescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view t the 
declaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors and all others connected with of 
interested in the Office to assist their efforts in making 
present the most successful year of the Company’s existence, in 
order that, individually and collectively, all interests may le 
advanced.” 


17 SEG] HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


————— 


A 





—— < 





—_——— 


Loxpoy :—Printed by Witttam Lrrrus, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wruaw, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 


the said W. Lrrrus, at No. 11, Southampton-strect, Strand, in the same County.—Sarvapar, Serrexeer 7, 1861. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING AT MANCHESTER. 








On Wednesday last the Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation took place at Manchester. There had been, up to Wednesday even- 
ing, 2,388 tickets disposed of, realising a sum of £2,916. For this meeting 
great preparations had been made in Manchester. The Free-Trade Hall was 
engaged for the general meeting of the Association, and portions of the Royal 
Institution, the Friends’ Meeting-house, the Owen’s College, the Peel-park 
Museum, and other institutions, assigned to minor departments of the asso- 
ciation. Amongst the earliest attendants at the first meeting of the general 
committee were the Earl of Enniskillen, Sir R. Murchison, General Sabine, 
Mr. Stainton, Mr. J. Heywood, Mr. V. Harcourt, and Rev. Dr. Robinson, 
At this meeting, the report of the council was read, from which it appeared 
that £500 had been granted to maintain the establishment of the Kew Ob- 
servatory ; £90 for the payment for one year of an additional photographer 
on the Photoheliographical Observatory at Kew ; and £30 for the construc- 
tion of an inductive dip-circle in connection with the observatory at Kew. 
Several distinguished foreigners were elected corresponding members of the 
Association, after which the committee adjourned till Monday. 

We annex a report of the speech delivered at the evening meeting by Mr, 
Fairbairn. Although little more than an abstract of that illustrious indi- 
vidual’s observations upon the progress of science and art in modern times, 
it will, we are sure, be read with interest. A special correspondent repre- 
senting “THe Lonpon Review” at the British Association, will forward 
daily reports on subjects of paramount interest and of general importance. 

The meetings of the British Association are always scenes of excitement 
and admiration for the man of science, and the present perhaps exceeds any of 
its forerunners in the interest which is manifested respecting it. On no 
occasion, not even excepting that of Aberdeen, when the Prince Consort 
was President, have the number of members amounted to those drawn together 
by the man who, although he attaches LL.D., F-R.S., and various other distinc- 
tive and honourable titles to his name, is known, respected, ‘and will 
ever be remembered as—William Fairbairn. Learned societies and univer- 
sities do what is most beseeming when they dignify such an individual, and 
proud indeed may he be of those honorary distinctions ; but when the plain 
name itself exceeds the attractions of titles, and is honoured with such enthu- 
siasm as was manifested at the opening meeting of the British Association 
on Wednesday evening, the man may justly be grateful for the respect so 
lavishly bestowed upon him, whilst the nation at large cannot but feel proud 
of the talented, upright, and deservedly beloved citizen of Manchester. 





(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


The elegant Free Trade Hall presented a brilliant scene—two thousand 
two hundred members, and upwards of six hundred ladies were present, 
while the chasteness of decoration, and the vast size of the building, added 
to the effect of so extraordinary an audience. The proceedings of the 
general meeting opened of course in accordance with the usual routine, the 
ex-President, on this occasion Lord Wrottesley, delivering a short oration, and 
resigning his office to his successor, the President elect for the year 1861. 

In his speech, Mr. Fairbairn very justly observed that the history of the 
Association would show that it was for a long time the only means of bringing 
together our professors and learned men, and that these periodical re-unions 
have been of incalculable benefit to mankind, in giving to practice that 
soundness of principle and certainty of progressive improvement which can 
only be obtained by the accurate study of science and its application to the 
arts. “Were I to enlarge,” he said, “ on the relation of the achievements of 
science to the comforts and enjoyments of man, I should have to refer to the 
present epoch as one of the most important in the history of the world. At 
no former period did science contribute so much to the uses of life and the 
wants of society. And in doing this it has only been fulfilling that mission 
which Bacon, the great father of modern science, appointed for it, when he 
Wrote that ‘the legitimate goal of the sciences is the endowment of human 
life with new inventions and riches, and when he sought for a natural philo- 
Sophy which, not spending its energy on barren disquisitions, ‘should be 
operative for the benefit and endowment of mankind.” 

Looking, then, to the fact that in our time engineering science, with which 
Mr. Fairbairn is so intimately associated, has, more than all others, pre-emi- 
hently advanced the power, wealth, and comforts of mankind, he considered 
he should best discharge the duties of his office by stating the more recent 
“clentific discoveries which have so influenced the relations of social life, the 
“pplication of science to the useful arts, and the results which have followed, 
and are likely to follow, in the improvement of the condition of society. 

ie history of man throughout the gradations and changes which he under- 
£08 In advancing from a primitive barbarism to a state of civilisation, shows 
rats has been chiefly stimulated to the cultivation of science and the 
~ “opment of his inventive powers, by the urgent necessity of providing for 
an and securing his safety. There is no nation, however barbarous, 
wii _ not inherit the germs of civilisation, and there is scarcely any 
the S not done something towards applying the rudiments of scie 
purposes of daily life. 






Beginning with astronomy, Mr. Fairbairn pointed out that the foundation 
of physical astronomy, and, indeed, the birth of modern physical science, is 
due to three or four distinguished philosophers—Tycho Brahe, Copernicus, 
Galileo, Kepler, and Newton. Magnetism has also advanced rapidly as a 
science. Those magnetic disturbances, so mysterious in their origin, and so 
extensive in simultaneous prevalence, which, less than twenty years ago, were 

. designated by a term specially denoting that their laws were wholly unknown, 
have been found to be of periodical recurrence, revealing, without a doubt, 
their origin in the central body of our system, by inequalities which have for 
their respective periods, the solar day, the solar year, and still more remark- 
ably, an until lately unsuspected solar cycle of about ten years, to whose 
existence they bear testimony in conjunction with the solar spots. We owe 
to General Sabine, especially, the recognition and study of these and other 
solar magnetic influences, and of the magnetic influence of the moon similarly 
attested by concurrent determinations in many parts of the globe. 

Neither ought they in this town to forget that the very rapid advance 
which has been made in our time by chemistry is due to the law of equiva- 
lents, or atomic theory, first discovered by their townsman, John Dalton. 

The largest developments of chemistry have been in connection with the 
useful arts. What would now be the condition of calico-printing, bleaching, 
dyeing, and even agriculture itself, if they had been deprived of the aid of 
theoretic chemistry ? 

Aniline—first discovered in coal tar by Dr. Hoffman—is now most exten- 
sively used as the basis of red, blue, violet, and green dyes, an important 
discovery that will probably in a few years render this country independent 
of the world for dye stuffs; and it is more than probable that England, 
instead of drawing her dye stuffs from foreign countries, may herself become 
the centre from which all the world will be supplied. 

It is an interesting fact that at the same time in another branch of this 
sience, M. Tournet has lately demonstrated that the colours of gems, such as 
the emerald, aqua-marina, amethyst, smoked rock crystal, and others, are due 
to volatile hydro-carbons, first noticed by Sir David Brewster in clouded 
topaz, and that they are not derived from metallic oxides, as has been 
hitherto believed. 

Another remarkable advance has recently been made by Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff, in the application of coloured rays of the prism to analytical 
research. 

Amongst the more recent discoveries is the valuable light thrown upon the 
composition of iron and steel, by MM. Caron and Fremy, the former showing 
that cyanogen, or cyanide of ammonium, is the essential element which con- 
verts wrought iron into steel; the latter combining iron with nitrogen 
through the medium of ammonia, and then converting it into steel by bring- 
ing it at the proper temperature into contact with common coal gas. There 
is little doubt that in a few years these discoveries will enable Sheffield 
manufacturers to replace their present uncertain, cumbrous, and expensive 
process, by a method at once simple and inexpensive, and so completely 
under control, as to admit of any required degree of conversion being 
obtained with absolute certainty. Mr. Crace Calvert also has proved that 
cast iron contains nitrogen, and has shown that it is a definite compound 
of carbon and iron mixed with various proportions of metallic iron, according 
to its nature. 

He next referred to M. Deville’s method of rapidly melting forty pounds 
of platinum,—a metal till lately considered almost infusible. This discovery 
will render the extraction of platinum from the ore more perfect, and, by 
reducing its cost, will greatly facilitate its application to the arts. 

In geology the important labours of Sir Roderick Murchison, in the classi- 
fication of the rock of the Scottish Highlands, and the unfinished researches 
of Mr. Hopkins, on the internal temperature of our earth, were very justly 
reviewed ; and botany, zoology, geography, and ethnology afterwards came 
in for a few words on their respective principal topics. 

Mr. Fairbairn now turned to that department of science on which he is 
undoubtedly an authority—applied mechanics. 

During the last century this department of science has made strides 
which astonish us by their magnitude ; but even these, it may reasonably be 
hoped, are but the promise of future and more wonderful enlargements. One 
hundred years ago the only means for the conveyance of inland merchandise 
were the pack-horses and waggons on the then imperfect highways. Brindley, 
Smeaton, and others introduced canals, which opened up facilities for an 
interchange of commodities at a cheap rate over almost every part of the 
country. The impetus given to industrial operations by this new system of 
conveyance, induced capitalists to embark in trade, in mining, and in the 
extension of manufactures in almost every district. These improvements 
continued for a series of years, until the whole country was intersected by 
them. But these, however well adapted for the transport of minerals and 
merchandise, were not suited for the conveyance of passengers. The speed 
of the boats seldom exceeded three miles an hour, and in addition to this, 
the projectors sometimes sought to take an unfair advantage of the Act of 
Parliament, which fixed the tariff at so much per ton per mile, by adopting 
circuitous routes, under the erroneous impression that mileage was a con- 











eration of great importance in the success of such undertakings. 
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The defects in the canals led to the improvement of the common roads and 
the system of staye coaches ; so that before the year 1830 the chief public 
highways of the country had attained a remarkable smoothness and perfec- 
fection, and the lightness of our carriages and the celerity which they were 
driven still excites the admiration of those who remember them. These days 
of an efficiently-worked system, which tasked the power and speed of the 
horse to the utmost, have now been succeeded by changes more wonderful 
than any that previously occurred in the history of the human race. , 

Scarcely had the canal system been fully developed when a new means of 
propulsion was adopted, namely, steam. Its results are to be seen on every 
river and every sea. 

Viewing the past, with a knowledge of the present and a prospect of the 
future, it is difheult to estimate sufficiently the benefits that have been con- 
ferred by this application of mechanical science to the purposes of naviga- 
tion. Power, speed, and certainty of action, have been attained on the 
most gigantic scale. The celerity with which a modern steamer, with a 
thousand tons of merchandise and some hundreds of human beings on board, 
cleaves the water and pursues her course, far surpasses the most sanguine 
expectations of a quarter of a century ago, and indeed almost rivals the 
speed of the locomotive itself. 

The public mind had scarcely recovered itself from the changes which 
steam navigation had caused, and the impulse it had given to; commerce, 
when a new and even more gigantic power of locomotion was inaugurated— 
the locomotive and its attendant train, 

From a consideration of the changes which have been effected in the means 
for the interchange of commodities, the President passed on to examine the 
progress which has been made in their production. And here the steam 
engine also has been the basis of all our modern manufacturing industry. 

The steam engine, since it was introduced by Watt, has changed our 
habits in almost every condition of life. Things which were luxuries have 
become necessaries, and it has given to the poor man, in all countries in 
which it exists, a degree of comfort and independence, and a participation in 
intellectual culture unknown before its introduction. It has increased our 
manufactures tenfold, and has lessened the barriers which time and space 
interpose. It ploughs the land, and winnows and grinds the corn. It spins 
and weaves our textile fabrics. In mining, it pumps, winds, and crushes the 
ores. It performs these things with powers so great and so energetic as to 
astonish us at their immensity, whilst they are at the same time perfectly 
docile, and completely under human control. 

It is but a short time since the steam-engine was thought inapplicable to 
agricultural purposes, from its great weight and expense ; but more recent 
experience has proved this to be a mistake, and already in most districts we 
find that it has been pressed into the service of the farm. 

In war it furnishes the means of aggression, as in peace it affords the bonds 
of conciliation, and, in fact, places within reach a power which, properly 
applied, produces harmony and good-will among men, and leads to the 
happiest results in every condition of human existence. We may, therefore, 
well be proud of the honour conferred on this country as the cradle of its 
origin, and as having fostered its development from its earliest applications to 
its present high state of perfection. 

he extraordinary developments of practical science in our system of 
textile manufacture are, however, not entirely due to the steam-engine, 
although they are now in a great measure dependent on it. The machinery 
of these manufactures had its origin before the steam-engine had been 
applied, except for mining purposes; and the inventions of Arkwright, 
emesis, and Crompton were not conceived under the impression that 
steain would be their moving power. On the contrary, they depended upon 
water ; and the cotton machinery of this district had attained considerable 
perfection before steam came to the aid of the manufacturer, and ultimately 
enabled him to increase the production to its present enormous extent. 

When Arkwright patented his water frames in 1767, the annual consump- 
tion of cotton was about four million pounds weight. Now it is one thousand 
two hundred million pounds weight,—three hundred times as much. Within 
half a century the number of spindles at work, spinning cotton alone, has 
increased ten-fold ; whilst, by superior mechanism, each spindle produces 
fifty per cent. more yarn than on the old system. Hence the importance to 
which the cotton trade has risen, equalling at the present time the whole 
revenue of the three kingdoms, or £70,000,000 sterling per annum. As late 
as 1820 the power loom was not in existence, now it produces about fourteen 
million yards of cloth, or, in more familiar terms, nearly eight thousand miles 
of cloth per diem. These particulars show the immense power of production 
of this country, and afford some conception of the number and quality of the 
machines which affect such wonderful results. 

Mule spinning was introduced by Crompton, in 1787, with about twenty 
spindles to each machine. The powers of the machine were, however, 
rapidly increased ; and now it has been so perfected that two thousand, or 
even three thousand spindles are directed by a single person. At first the 
winding on, or forming the shape of the cop, was performed by hand ; but 
this has been superseded by rendering the machine automatic, so that it now 
performs the whole operation of drawing, stretching, and twisting the thread, 
and winding it on to the exact form, ready for the reel or shuttle as may be 
required. These, and other improvements in carding, roving, combing, 
spinning, and weaving, have established in this country an entirely new 
system of industry ; it has given employment to greatly increased numbers, 
and a more intelligent class of work-people. 

All these improvements are dependent on the mineral treasures of our 
island, iron and coal. To them we owe our present high state of perfection 
in the useful arts ; and to their extended application we may safely attribute 
our national progress and wealth. 

Previously to the inventions of Henry Cort, the manufacture of wrought 
iron was of the most crude and primitive description. A hearth and a pair 
of bellows was all that was employed. But since the introduction of pud- 
dling, the ironmasters have increased the production to an extraordinary 
extent, down to the present time, when processes for the direct conversion of 
wrought iron on a large scale are being attempted. A consecutive series of 
chemical researches into the different processes, from the calcining of the ore 
to the production of the bar, carried on by Dr. Percy and others, has led to a 


revolution in the manufacture of iron; and although it is at the present 


moment in a state of transition, it nevertheless requires no very great dis 
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cernment to perceive that steel and iron of any required tenacity wil] be 
made in the same furnace with a facility and certainty never before attaineq. 
This has been effected, to some extent, by improvements in puddling ; but 
the process of Mr. Bessemer—first made known at the meetings of this 
Association at Cheltenham—affords the highest promise of certainty and 
perfection in the operation of converting the moral | pig direct into steel or 
iron, and is likely to lead to the most important ge sgprn in this many. 
facture. These improvements in the production of the material must, in 
their turn, stimulate its application on a larger scale, and lead to ney 
constructions. 

In iron shipbuilding, an immense field is opening before us. Our w 
walls have, to all appearance, seen their last days ; and as one of the 

ioneers in iron construction, as applied to shipbuilding, the President was 

ighly gratified to witness a change of opinion that augurs well for the 
security of the country. From the commencement of iron shipbuilding jp 
1830 to the present time, there could be only one opinion amongat thon 
best acquainted with the subject, namely, that iron must eventually super- 
sede timber in every form of naval construction. 

It is asserted, probably with truth, that whatever thickness of plates are 
adopted for casing ships, guns will be constructed capable of destroying 
them. But their destruction will even then be a work of time, and it yijj 
require, not only the most powerful ordnance, but also a great concentration 
of fire, before fracture will ensue. 

It is to the exactitude and accuracy of our machine tools that our 
machinery of the present time owes its smoothness of motion and certaint 
of action. The automaton, or self-acting machine tool, has within itself ap 
almost creative power; in fact, so great are its powers of adaptation, that 
there is no operation of the human hand that it does not imitate. For many 
of these improvements the country were indebted to the genius of their 
townsmen, Mr. Richard Roberts and Mr. Joseph Whitworth. The import. 
ance of these constructive machines is, moreover, strikingly exemplified in 
the Government works at Woolwich and Enfield Lock, chiefly arranged under 
the direction of Mr. Anderson, the present inspector of machinery, to whose 
skill and ingenuity the country is greatly indebted for the efficient state of 
those great arsenals. 

Amongst the changes which have largely contributed to the comfort and 
enjoyment of life, are the improvements in the sanitary condition of towns, 
The greatest undertaking of this kind, however, yet accomplished, is that by 
which the pure waters of Loch Katrine are distributed to the city of Glasgow, 
This work, recently completed by Mr. Bateman, is of the most gigantic cha- 
racter, the water being conveyed in a covered tunnel a distance of twenty- 
seven miles, through an almost impassable country, to the service reservoir, 
about eight miles from Glasgow. We may look forward to an extension of 
similar benefits to the metropolis by the same engineer, whose energies are 
now directed to an examination of the pure fountains of Wales, from whence 
the future supply of water to the great city is likely to be derived. A work 
of so gigantic a character may be looked upon as problematical ; but when 
it is known that six or seven millions of money would be sufficient for its 
execution, I can see no reason why an undertaking of so much consequence 
to the health of London should not ultimately be accomplished. 

A brief allusion must be made to that marvellous discovery which has 
given to the present generation the power to turn the spark of heaven to the 
uses of speech ; to transmit along the slender wire for a thousand miles a 
current of electricity that renders intelligible words and thoughts. This 
wonderful discovery, so familiar to us, and so useful in our communications 
to every part of the globe, we owe to Wheatstone, Thomson, De la Rue, and 
others. In land telegraphy the chief difficulties have been surmounted, but 
in submarine telegraphy much remains to be accomplished. 

Irrespective of inland and international telegraphy, a new system of 
communication has been introduced by Professor Wheatstone, whereby 
intercourse can be carried on between private families, public offices, and 
the works of merchants and manufacturers. This application of electric 
currents cannot be too highly appreciated, from its great efficiency and com- 
paratively small expense. To show to what an extent this improvement has 
been carried, I may state that one thousand wires, in a perfect state of 
insulation, may be formed into a rope not exceeding half-an-inch m 
diameter. 

It is the opinion of many that patent laws are injurious rather than 
beneficial, and that no legal protection of this kind ought to be granted ; 10 
fact, that a free trade in inventions, as in everything else, should be estab- 
lished. Doubtless there are abuses in the working of the patent law as it at 
present exists, and protection is often granted to pirates and impostors, 
the detriment of real inventors. This, however, does not contravene We 
principle of protection, but rather calls for reform and amendment. It's 
asserted by those who have done the least to benefit their country by invet- 
tions, that a monopoly is injurious, and that if the patent laws are defended, 
it should be, not on the ground of their benefit to the inventor, but on that 
of their utility to the nation. The nation, in this case, receives a benefit; 
and assuredly the labourer is worthy of his hire. Our patent laws are de- 
fective, so far as they protect pretended inventions ; but they are essenta 0 
the best interests of the State in stimulating the exertions of)a class 0 
eminent men, such as Arkwright, Watt, and Crompton, whose invention 
have entailed upon all countries invaluable benefits, and have done honour ® 
the human race. f 

We owe very much to an entirely new and most attractive method ° 
diffusing knowledge, admirably exemplified in the Great Exhibition of pe 
and its successors in France, Ireland, and America. Most of us remem 
the gems of art which were accumulated in this city during the summet” 
1857, and the wonderful results they produced on all classes of the ae 
munity. The improvement of taste, and the increase of practical know F 
which followed these exhibitions, has been deeply felt; and. hence . 
prospects which are now opening before us in regard to the Exhibition © 
next year cannot be too highly appreciated. 

In concluding his sddnens Aaya ter said he felt “that far bey ond 
consideration of merely personal qualifications, his election was inten lis of 
compliment to practical science, and to this great and influential metrop)”” 
manufacture, where those who cultivate the theory of science may witness, 
its grandest scale, its application to the industrial arts.” thanls 

Mr. Fairbairn sat down amidst the warmest applause. A vote of 
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sa the President was proposed by Lord Stanley, and seconded by Mr. J. A. 


M.P. 
oy vote was put by the Mayor of Manchester, and carried amid 


iastic acclamations. 
ee buen of the Sections commenced on Thursday morning. 


THE SECTIONS. 

The following is a complete list of the sectional meetings :— 

Section meetings at eleven a.m. on Thursday and following days, till Tuesday, 
the 10th, inclusive. Sectional committees at ten a.m. 

Section A.: MATHEMATICAL AND PuysicaL Scrence.—President, G. B. Airy, 
Esq., D.C.L.; F.R.S., the astronomer royal. 

Section B.: CHEMICAL ScrencE.—President, W. A. Miller, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

Section C.: GroLocy.—President, Sir R. I. Murchison, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

grcriox D.: ZooLocy AND Botany.—President, C. C. Babington, Esq., M.A.., 


F.R.S. 
Section E.: GeoGRapHy AND Etunotocy.—President, John Crauford, Esq., 


F.R.S. 
Section F.: Economic ScreNcE anp Sratistics.—President, William New- 


march, Esq., F.R.S. 
section G.: MecHanicaL Scrence.—President, John F. Bateman, Esq., C.E., 
F.R.S. 








Debietos of Hooks. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH.* 


Tie English Layman who writes these two volumes is a very enthusiastic 
Anglican churchman. He sets out for America wearing church spectacles. 
Everything outside the Church, however Christian and practically useful, was 
tinged and unseemly as it fell on the retina of his intellectual eye, while the very 
defects of “ the Church,” like the diseases of the oyster-pearl, appeared to him 
precious and beautiful.. Hence his history is an account and an analysis of one of 
the great religious denominations of America in its external action on social life. 
His account is so far very interesting, and, from its restricted and peculiar field, 
somewhat instructive. He tells us not the vulgar missionary story of what 
Christianity has done—what victories the Gospel has achieved—what converts 
from wickedness it has made, all this he leaves with the Apostle Paul—the Bible 
Society, the Church Missionary Society, and such like “ un-Catholic’’” commu- 
nities. He lets us hear far more glorious things—what a bishop can do—what 
latent forces are stored up in a collect—what magic virtue lies in the Athanasian 
Creed—and what wonders and miracles a form of prayer has achieved in the 
North and South. We never came into contact with a more zealous “ Catholic” 
on this side of Cardinal Wiseman. It is this ripe Catholicism that makes him 
lament some grievous Protestant influences embodied in the American Prayer- 
book. He is greatly shocked at the omission of the Athanasian Creed, which, 
doctrinally sound, is metaphysically hard of comprehension. Nor is he less 
grieved in spirit at the frightful omission of the form of absolution of the sick. 
He is also very much shaken at the change of the words relating to the Com- 
munion, “verily and indeed taken,” into “ spiritually taken,” and if there had 
not been introduced into the service some new words which bring out “ the 
great Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence,’ he would evidently have cast 
overboard the “‘ Catholic Church” in America as a huge dissenting excrescence, 

Another very fearful corruption he finds introduced into the designation of the 
American branch of the Catholic Church. It seems it is called “ The Protestant 
Episcopal Church in these States.” Of this he observes— 

** The appellation is one that the English Church has not employed in any of her formularies. 
a ean be no proper designation of our religion. The correct designation of the Church is 

athoue, 

We are very sorry that this noble word sounds so unmusical in “ the English 
Layman’s,”’ ears. But we fear there is no silencing of a word that has its deep 
echoes in the heart of England, and is not unpalatable among the best and 
noblest of the Christians of America. Still amid all the defalcations of episco- 
pacy in America, our author found one redeeming fact, which was more than 
compensatory and has left indelible impressions on his delighted soul. It is so 
marvellous and so instructive that we give the account in the author’s own 
words :— ; 

** The only real mitre and pastoral staff which I, an English churchman, ever saw were in 
America, and belonged to and had been used by American bishops. The mitre, be it observed, 
is the episcopal coronet. We are all familiar with its form, though not from seeing it where 
it ought to be, on the heads of our bishops, but only on the hammercloths of their carriages. 
Its two horns are generally taken to be an allusion to the cloven tongues of fire which rested on 
the Apostles on the day of Pentecost. The very first American Bishop, Dr. Seabury, possessed 
and wore a mitre, and it has been preserved and may be seen in the library of Trinity College, 
at Hartford, in Connecticut, with an appropriate Latin inscription. yoy Seabury wore it 
generally in his episcopal ministrations. The pastoral staff I saw was the Bishop of New Jer- 
sey s, and I witnessed its use on the occasion of the bishop consecrating the new parish church at 


Burlington. It was presented tothe bishop by an eminent English layman, Mr. Beresford 


Hope, who had it made out of a piece of the ancient oak of old St. Augustine’s at Canter- 
yury,’”’ 


Our devout rubrician and historian must be pleased to observe symptoms of 


the return of these things at home. Will he pardon us for suggesting that, 
though they are not without their value, it is possible to attach too much 
importance to these outward decorations, especially amongst a people of some- 
What primitive tastes and prejudices?- Our author ought to know that when 
outer things are made too much of, inner things run some risk of being pro- 
portionately undervalued. It is a sign of a departing glory when we see a 
church rigidly strict in “meats and drinks” and genuflections and candelabra 
and other rites, and rigidly latitudinarian and cold in reference tothe “ weightier 
matters of the law.” Our author is a little out in one portion of his historical 
earning, excusable in consideration of his great zeal for “ Catholic orthodoxy.” 
He says, “ the Anglo-American has not only proceeded from, but is still of our 
Own Church.” This is scarcely correct. The American episcopacy has its birth 
and its continuity from the Scotch episcopal prelates, whose succession is of the 
most defective kind, so much so that on extreme high church principles there iz 
heither a bishop or presbyter in Scotland, outside the Roman Catholic Church. 
a — author was electrified by his discovery of Trinity Church, New York, 
laving daily performed within its walls thoroughly English services, with their 
peculiar adaptation to her own circumstances; a substantial and beautiful structure 
of stone, in the style of decorated English, with nave, aisles, and chancel, 
in due order, and tower and spire.’ Here again the reader sees the idiosyncracy 
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of our author displaying itself in every word. The moral and spiritual influence 
of a church among the masses congregated around, is an element beneath his 
notice. But “aisles and chancels and tower and spire in due order” are priceless 
and incomparable apostolic ornaments. It is, therefore, with no ordinary rapture 
that our author quotes a hymn composed by the Rector of Trinity, in which, 
while celebrating the architectural glories of his church, he “ bangs” the pagan 
denominations of presbyterians and congregationalists, who are barely accepted 
as outsiders :— 
** Tis raised in beauty from the dust, 
And ’tis a goodly pile, 
So takes our infant church, I trust, 
Her own true stamp and style ; 
As buds put forth their own attire, 
As shells o’er sea-nymphs grow, 
*Tis ours—nave, chancel, aisle, and spire, 
And not a borrow’d show.” 


Thus the ladies in Trinity are, poetically and figuratively, “ sea-nymphs,” and 
their pews are their “ shells.” Whether this compliment will go down among 
the New Yorkers it is hard to prophesy. 

The other denominations who have built very splendid churches have no “ sea- 
nymphs,” though they may have fine “ shells :’’— 


** Not this a church without, to hide 

Conventicle within ; 

Here is no masquerade outside, 
Of but the lion's skin ; 

Not this a lie engraved in rocks, 
’Tis what it shows abroad, 

A mountain piled in shapely blocks, 
And made the house of God,’’ 


This layman’s enthusiasm for crosses, and cornices, and piscinas, and rood 
screens among material objects, becomes a mania ; while his worship of bishops, 
acolyths, and surpliced choristers, assumes the dignity of demonolatry. One might 
almost doubt if Peter or Paul, without surplices and hoods, would be received by 
him into the communion of the faithful ; and we are quite sure that the “ upper 
room ”’ at Jerusalem would be denounced as a conventicle. When a bishop blows 
his nose, our author hears a Gregorian tone, a sneeze within the rails of the 
altar sounds to his Catholic ears as an angel whisper; and a lawn sleeve shines 
before his eyes as the wing of the cherubim. What the old Puritans called the 
“assurance of faith,” he calls the “‘ assurance of a bishop.’’ The absence of the 
mandate and authority of the Crown in the consecration of American bishops he 
thinks is part of their apostolic glory. Bishop Potter has expressed his unqua- 
lified admiration of that Church movement which began in England in 1833, and 
conducted into the Roman Catholic Church nearly 200 clergymen of the Church 
of England. This approval under an episcopal seal electrifies our author :— 


_ “This appreciation of the great Catholic movement evinces a remarkable soundness of 
judgment, and indicates a strong leaning in the right direction.” 


So little attached is this “ English Layman” to Church and State, that it is— 


** His object to show what a bishop can be and do, who is chosen freely by his Church in his 
diocese, and who looks to the Church, and not to the State, or to any secular influence, for his 
support.” 


Our author is ripe for a Free Church movement in England; and dedicating his 
work to the Bishop of Oxford, that prelate will perhaps set the example of “a 
bishop looking to the Church, and not to the State, for his £5,000 a year,” or 
accepting the episcopal revenue of Bishop Potter, which, he says, is 7,500 dollars, 
or £1,500 a year. 

There is a third episcopal denomination in America which our author adds to 
High Church and Low Church, “ the worldly Church.” <A description of this 
Church is given under the heading of “a Sunday at Grace Church :” 


** To the very remotest corner of our land has penetrated the fame of this stately sanctuary, 
whose mighty shadow falls across the everlasting tumult of Broadway, and over whose aristo- 
cratic pavements no footsteps pass but those of the very créme de la eréme of our New York 
society. It is no easy affair to effect a successful entrance, so great is the throng of rustling 
silks, butterfly bonnets, costly furs, and glittering ornaments pouring into church from the host 
of carriages without. This portly smiling gentleman, with the bald forehead, ringed fingers, 
glossy linen, and lustrous broad cloth, who is always busy, yet never in an undignified hurry, is 
Mr. Brown—the identical immortal Brown, whose presence is so indispensable at every wedding 
or soirée, ball or funeral. In fact, this sexton of Grace Church is sole master of ceremonials at 
every fashionable festivity. Within there is the rich gorgeous gloom that one unconsciously 
connects with the old cathedral cloisters of the middle ages—the long perspective of dim 
arches, aisles, and pillared naves, while the magnificence of the stained glass windows almost 
baflles the power of description. Streams of deep blue and emerald light blind, with a sort of 
rainbow effect into the shadows of vivid crimson and trembling gold that glimmer across carved 
door and decorated gallery, while one window seems like a peep into the clear depths of a sum- 
mer night, so exquisite is the gleam of its golden stars through a ground of soft rich azure. 

** Another pictures the fine old apostles with circles of amber glory above their heads, and 
the great central window, above the altar, is emblazoned with the Dove descending in a shower 
of radiance on the meek bowed head of the Saviour. All here is splendour and luxury ; the 
ceilings are exquisitely carved and frescoed, rich carpets deaden the footfall, glittering praver- 
books, bound in gold and velvet, repose on the satiny surface of rare veined wood, the form 
sinks back into the soft depths of yielding cushions, and damask footstools offer a delicious 
refuge for the fashionable sinners when they kneel to confess their manifold peccatilloes. We 
wonder what the martyrs of old times, and the heroes who died at the stake long ago, would say 
if they could be suddenly placed in the midst of this temple of the Lord, and introduced to this 
religion of the nineteenth century! Wouldthey marvel at the wisdom of their descendants, who 
have exchanged the old-fashioned path of thorns for a short cut across velvet carpets and 
mosaic pavements ? or would they be insane enough to entertain a doubt whether the ‘ short 
cut’ actually led to the exact spot called Heaven ? 

** We cannot answer that question. Ask yonder fat old gentleman, fast asleep, with his gold 
spectacles perched on the tip of his nose; there are bank dividends and fat rent-rolls written 
on every wrinkle of his face. Or ask that lady, in her velvet dress and ermine cape, who is 
eyeing her neighbour's Russian sables with an envious eye; ask yon lovely girl in her diamond 
bracelet, so prettily conscious of the moustached hero opposite. — 

‘* See what they will say. No doubt the verdict will be satisfactory. The fine and familiar 
chants of the Episcopal Church are rendered still sweeter by the magnificent volume of voice on 
which float up the sweet sentences of Scripture, and the old-fashioned hymns, sung by a 
thousand mothers at a thousand hearth-stones, fall with grateful refrain on the ear. Who shall 
say there is nothing holy and attractive in being conservative as regards the observance of the 
customs of ‘lang syne?’ The good old pastor's lips have scarcely concluded the benediction 
when there is an instantaneous movement towards the door, as if the congregation expe- 
rienced a sensation of sudden relief. Mo wonder—all their religious services done, and the 


coast clear for another six days of gaiety and dissipation! The nimble creatures of cocka les 
and gold bands descend to open carnage-doors—the gentlemen exchange nods and smiles with 
one another, fat gentleman included, who says, ‘ It’s a very fine sermon,’ tl izh, to our 


certain knowledge, he was aslee P the whole time; and the ladies compress their crinolines, robes 


@ quelles, and rose-coloured bonnets into their carriages, as one by one they draw up to receive 
their aristocratic freight. There is a thunder of wheels, a glitter ‘of silver-plati i harness, and 
a soft titter of bird-like voices, as the ladies say, ‘Good bye,’ and thus ends our Sunday at 
Grace Church.”’ 5 2 


Everything in America seems to attain a gigantic development, Democracy, 
Episcopacy, Presbytery, Congregationalism, Puseyism, Popery,—all reach por- 
tentous proportions. The worldiy Church assumes an intensity of worldliness 
that renders it perfectly operatic. It is in the United States alone that we see 
every religious institution, from a camp-meeting of Shakers to a cathedral of a 
bishop, as we see the moon through a telescope,—magnified and made nearer. 
Every sect, therefore, finds itself re-produced in its extreme if not ultimate 
dimensions. There is not a name used in the Roman Cath »lic Charch, and barely 
an usage in it, which is not imported into the Mission Chapel, of which our author 
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gives us a glowing account. We have “celebrants,” “altars,” “sacrifice of the 
altar,” “ sedilias,” “ piscinas,” “ surpliced choristers,” “‘intonings,” &., &. 

In the “ worldly sanctuary” previously described, we find people assembling as 
to a play, with dress and greetings all in keeping. In the Mission Chapel and 
Trinity Church we discover an ecclesiastical opera. Neither does credit to its 

rters. 

The “ English Layman” at length unfortunately stumbles on what he calls a 
“ Low Church diocese,’ that of Virginia. He is very much shocked: “ it has 
taken care that the great Catholic movement, which is doing so much for the 
Church in other dioceses, shall make no progression in it.” He says, witha 
heavy heart :-— 

“* There was no altar scarcely indeed. Was there anything that could deserve the name of the 


* Lord's table’ at all? A small table, not much larger than a credence table usually is, was | 


placed about the middle of the space railed off from the chancel. Upon this table were placed 
the sacred vessels containing the bread and wine before the service began, which were covered 
over by a large white tablecloth, completely enveloping table and all; for the table in fact was 
only large enough conveniently to contain the vessels, and therefore might very properly have 
been used as the credence table, on which the bread and wine ought to have been placed, and 
from which they should have been removed after the offertory, and before the prayer for the 
Church Militant, according to the rubric of our Prayer-book, which directs, ‘ And the priest 
shall then’—that is, after the offertory—‘ place upon the table so much bread and wine as he 
shall think enfficient.’ 

** After which done, he shall say, ‘ Let us pray for the whole state of Christ’s Church Militant.’ 
But there was a sad perversion of the whole object in view. We had, it is true, in its proper 


place, the prayer for the Church Militant ; but instead of the celebrant standing in the position | 


which, not only according to every sense of propriety, but according to all Catholic usage, 
should have been at or near the altar, it was actually said by him kneeling at the chancel rails, 
with his face toward the congregation! While the congregation themselves, or the more devout 
portion of them, naturally following their priest's example, bad though it was, also turned 
round in their pews, and knelt with their wf to the altar and to him, their faces being buried 
in the cushions. There is another rubric which says, that after the general confession, ‘ then 
shall the priest stand up, and turning to the people say’ the absolution. But he had ail the 
while been ‘turning to the people.’ There is a subsequent rubric, which directs, that after the 
Sursum Corda, * then shall the priest turn to the Lord’s table and say.’ 

*‘ But this was utterly disregarded. Only when the priest arrived at the prayer, ‘ We do not 
presume,’ &c., he did then, for the first time, kneel down near the Lord's table. , The consecra- 
tion of the elements was one of the most extraordinary I ever witnessed in my jife, and I hope 
never to witness such an one again. The rubric directs, ‘When the priest, standing before the 
table, hath so ordered the bread and wine that he may with the more readiness and decency 
break the bread before the people and take the cup into his hands, he shall say the Prayer of 
Consecration as followeth.’ But on this occasion he began the Prayer of Consecration with all 
the holy vessels, and the elements they contained, still covered over by the large table-cloth : 
and after be had proceeded a little way with the prayer, and whilst he was going on with it, he, 
in the most irreverent manner, drew off the table-cloth. What was really consecrated I cannot 
take upon me to say. There were two large flagons with covers to them, and it did not appear 
to me that the covers were ever lifted up during the consecration ; and I believe that from these 
flagons the consecrated wine was afterwards poured into the cups. But really the procedure 
was so irregular, so contrary to anything I had ever seen before, so utterly confused and so 
confounding, that I did not, nor do I now, in looking back upon it with more calmness, clearly 
comprehend how the consecration itself was really managed. There was a great number of 
communicants; andy as is too generally the case, the rubric, which requires that when the 
minister delivereth the bread and the cup to each communicant, he shall say the prescribed words 
to cach, was in this case set at nought. The words were said as he went along distributing the 
elements; and if he arrived at the end of the rail in the midst of them, he did not even 
take the trouble to go any further with them, but ended in the very middle of the sentence. 

** There is generally no better test of orthodoxy—either in America or in England—than the 
manner in which this Blessed Sacrament is celebrated. It was evident here that there was no 
true appreciation—indeed, no right idea at all—of the nature and object of that Sacrament. The 
prescribed ‘*Order of the Administration ”’ of it was either not understood or wilfully disregarded. 
All was done after the most Puritanical fashion—in a sectarian, not a Catholic manner. There 
was a disorderliness about it which was most irreverent, not to say profane; and too many of 
the communicants were manifestly of feelings equally irreverent, not thinking it worth while to 
remain to the end of the solemn ordinance in which they had professed to be engaged, but 
leaving as soon as they had themselves been partakers of the ‘ holy mysteries,’ thus refusing to 
join in thanking God who had ‘ vouchsafed to feed them with the spiritual food,’ or in praying 
that He would * accept their sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.’ There was an incident in the 
course of the services which was of itself sufficient to mark the anti-church character of the 
plore, the pastor, and the people. The minister gave notice from the pulpit, that there was to 

¢ what he called an ‘ Union prayer-meeting,’ in one of the conventicles of the city, and invited 
his congregation to go! 

**In the evening of the same day I attended another church, where the mode of performing 
the service was of a congenial character with the former. One thing showed its un-Catholic aspect 
very strikingly: all who knelt of the congregation did so with their backs to the altar, and this 
most objectionable habit very nearly brought me into trouble. I had instinctively knelt down, 
as I have been all my life accustomed to do, facing the altar; a lady in the seat in front of me 
had knelt down, as the rest had done, in the opposite, that is, the wrong direction; and the 
backs of the pews being low, our very faces at once came into collision, whereupon the lady 
appeared to be so indignant that I was afraid she was going to insist upon my removal.” 


The whole heart and soul of this Pre-Raphaelite, Patristic, and Ante-Nicene 
ecclesiastic, who calls himself ‘an English Layman,’ are buried in rubrics, 
rituals, altars, mitres, pastoral-staffs. He is positively a mediwval monomaniac, 
His obstinacy in turning one way in prayer while a whole congregation prac- 
tised the opposite, met with the rebuff it most richly deserved. Finding his nose 
touching unexpectedly the nose of a lady’s pretty face during the Litany, he ran 
the risk of being turned out. What his feelings will be, should he meet in heaven 
with any of those unhappy creatures who have worshipped in conventicles or in low 
churches, it is not for us to anticipate. We can only hope his happiness will not 
be impaired by the interview, or his spirit grow weary of his company. There is 
another and more serious hope which we would indulge, namely, that he may not 
cross the Rubicon and join the Church of Rome. His polarity is in that direc- 
tion; his sympathies are all on that side, and the logic of his position is adhesion 
to its polity. 

Our author attributes the slave system not to mercenary and avaricious pas- 
sions, but to Low Churchism; a position for the orthodoxy of which he quotes 
the authority of the Bishop of Oxford. The lax state of morals in the west he lays 
to the low and lax discipline of the Church. Weshould not be surprised to read 
that he attributes the American war to the same cause. He is evidently a good 
man; but in his mind the shibboleth of a sect has superseded the large and 
comprehensive truths of Christianity, and the narrow-minded and exclusive 
fanaticism of a convent has taken the place of the genial and liberal faith of 
the Church of Latimer, and Ridley, and Cranmer. Professing to give us a 
history of Christianity in the United States of America than which nothing could 
have been more interesting and instructive, he has only chanted the glories of 
architecture, and altars, and robes, and mitres, and set down the mere accesso- 
ries of a party as the vital and essential elements of religion. 





CAVOUR: A MEMOIR.* 


THOUGH statesmen have two lives—the public and the private—it is impossible 
to detach one from the other, as some writers attempt to do, without rendering 
both unintelligible. In the public life we listen to the enunciation of the man’s 
principles ; in the private life we discover the theory in conformity with which 
he himself interprets those principles. Contemporary biography, which seldom 
grasps these two forms of life, is for that reason less instructive, as well as less 
agreeable, than the biography which deals with characters whose career may be 
revealed without scruple ; their vices and feelings, no less than their virtues and 
public services. Mr. Dicey, in presenting the public with a memoir of Count 
Cavour, warns his readers not to expect much more than a recapitulation of so 





* Cavour: s Memoir, By Edward Dicey. Cambridge and London: Macmillan & Co, 1861. 
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| in its own hands. 


a as 
much of Italian history as happened to coincide with that statesman’s Career 
“It is a memoir,’ he says, “ not a life—a chapter, not a history.” The contem,. 
poraries among whom we live are precisely the persons we understand least, 
because, to form a complete idea of individuals, we must suffer time to Place 
them at a sufficient distance to supply us with an advantageous point of view to 
enable us to move round them, to study their peculiarities, to estimate their 
stature, not exclusively with our own eyes, but with those also of a vari of 
observers, who studied them in detail and have left behind them those partial 
pictures, by putting which together with judgment we may produce an impartigj 
picture for the instruction of posterity. 

One of the points in Count Cavour’s life, on which sufficient light is not likely 
soon to be thrown, is the relation in which he really stood to Louis Napoleon 
This man, dark and enigmatical, not so much on account of the depth which rm 
character as in everything else creates the impression of obscurity, as from the 
capricious and tortuous devices adopted by his ambition, has often been suppogeg 
to have so completely overreached the Italian statesman as to convert him 
against his will, and almost without awakening his consciousness into an instry. 
ment of his designs against the freedom and independence of Italy. Others put 
forward a theory directly the reverse of this, assuming that the Piedmontege 
minister proved too subtle and far-seeing for the emperor of the French, whom 
he allured into a course by no means calculated to further his own secret pur. 
poses. To this view of the matter there are many objections. With know] 
or without knowledge of what he was really accomplishing, Count Cavour Certainly 
sometimes played the game of Napoleon in Italy, either dominated involuntarily 
by the Bonapartist idea, or adopting the persuasion that the French connection 
would prove no way detrimental to the accomplishment of his political schemes, 
In reviewing this part of his life, we are brought face to face with an event 
inexplicable by any assistance hitherto derivable from written documents, but jp 
future times perhaps to be explained without damage to Cavour’s memory. Mr, 
Dicey frankly and fairly states the case, as it takes shape in the mind of a friendly 
biographer. . 


‘* After the reception of the Austrian ambassador at the Tuileries, on New Year’s day of 18%9, 
the approach of the war became certain; while the marriage contracted between the Princess 
Clotilde of Sardinia, and Prince Napoleon, served to show that the alliance between France and 
Italy was a thing decided on. I own that, tomy mind, of the many charges alleged against 
Cavour, this charge of having brought about the marriage in question, though the one least dwelt 
upon, has always seemed to me the hardest to answer, It is true that the person most respon. 
sible for the guilt, if guilt there was, was the king and father, not the Minister ; it is true, too, 
that royal marriages are seldom made for love, and that there is no reason to suppose that this 
marriage has turned out more or less happy than such marriages are wont to do. It is certain, 
that the motives which urged the marriage on either side, and the reasons which induced the 
Sardinian government to consent to it, are still unknown; and till they are known, it is hard to 
say what part Cavour took therein. Looking, however, at what we do know of the patent facts, 
it is difficult not to conclude that, for political motives, a young girl was sacrificed to a man old 
enough to be her father, whose private character was more than doubtful; and that in this act 
Cavour was an accomplice, if not the chief actor. To Cavour, indeed, as to all men who are 
called to accomplish a great work, the end in view became everything; and just as he would 
have sacrificed himself, or whatever was dearest to him, for the attainment of his end, so 
suspect that in the alliance between the Napoleons and the house of Savoy, he thought of but 
little except the good of Italy. If I were writing a panygeric of Cavour, I should pass by this 
passage in his life unnoticed; but both for good and bad, I am seeking to describe him as he 
seems to me to have been in truth,” 

Here we find a confirmation of the view we put forward at the outset—that to 
comprehend a man’s public life, we must be let into the secret of what he did in 
private, of the motives which led to his conduct, and of the principles by which 
he defended the positions he successively took up in the course of his life. To us 
it seems peculiarly difficult to defend this marriage of the Princess Clotilde with 
Prince Napoleon, which the Sardinian Minister, as far as yet appears, could hardly 
have brought about without intending to give the French Emperor astrong grasp 
on Italy. We care very little to go back over Cavour’s early days, still less over the 
historical antecedents of his family, which reveal nothing, or nothing to the pur 
pose. Our attention will be attracted to this part of the life when the public 
shall be enabled by the publication of letters and private memoirs to follow the 
exile into foreign countries—France, England, Scotland—and to familiarise 
itself with the way in which he passed his time. It is to tell us nothing to 
affirm that he was neither more gay nor more reckless than other young 
men of his class, because that class includes individuals capable of absolute 
self-government as well as individuals gifted with no powers of self-government 
at all. From one startling fact, we should infer that Cavour contracted in 
his travels many evil and pernicious habits, of which the practice of gambling 
was one. Charles James Fox, a man of rare genius, of still rarer companion- 
able 'qualities and not a few virtues, claimed kindred with Cavour on the 
ground of this common vice. He wandered over Europe, and left in every 
capital he visited startling mementoes of his rage for gambling. Cavours 
achievements were less remarkable; but, from Mr. Dicey’s narrative, we may 
perhaps infer that there was a “ Jerusalem Chamber” in the old Cavour palace 
at Turin, as well as Mr. Fox’s house in London. Many anecdotes connected 
with this failing might doubtless have been picked up by Cavour’s biographer, 
but Mr. Dicey is sparing in such details, the following passage containing all he 


says on the subject :— 


*“‘The only passion he ever showed, then or at other times, a leaning for, was 4 love of 
gambling. On one occasion, I have been told, he had incurred gaming debts to the amount of 
£8,000, which the Marquis, his father, paid out of his future share in the ney one & the Pay 
was, however, accompanied by a declaration that no further debts he might incur wouk be pai 
from the same source. Thereupon Cavour, with that moderation which was always charset 
istic of him, instead of leaving off gambling and refusing to touch a card again, simply reduces 
his stakes, but continued playing as before. Till within the last few years of his life, when = 
occupations became overpowering, Cavour was a frequent visitor at the Turin Whist Club, an 
was reckoned the first whist player in the ‘Cercle.’ On one of his later visits to France, after 
he became Minister, he was asked to play with M. de Rothschild at Paris, at 1,000 francs points, 
and rose from the table a winner of 150,000 francs.”’ 

To the people of this country one of the most interesting and least defensible 
passages in Cavour’s life is the part he played in the cession to France of Nicean 
Savoy. Charity may now choose to overlook the facts connected with the transac 
tion; but neither history nor criticism has any business with charity being cal] 
upon to deal with nothing less than truth. We need not suffer ourselves to 
carried away by fierce political passions into an indiscriminate condemnation 
either of the Minister or the Emperor; but after considering the whole matter 
calmly, we find it impossible to acquit the one or the other of having been eng® 4 
in the development of a disreputable policy. Mr. Dicey, whois by no prong 
reckless partizan, is nevertheless led by the supposed duties of a biographer 
defend Count Cavour in the affair of Nice and Savoy with considerably too wee 
ingenuity. He accordingly fails to produce conviction, especially in re ted 
have studied the political geography of Europe, and have thus acquainted t yas 
selves with the importance to a nation of keeping the keys of its own ee oe 
Our readers, however, may wish to learn what can be sa 


_ that transfer of territory which England looked upon with extreme jealousy, = 


which Italy, weak and disorganised as it was, should have resisted, eve? . Se 
hazard of a war with France. Having spoken concisely of the annexation 0° ah 
Duchies, and of the Roman province of Emmilia, the biographer goes on to obse 
that— 
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wever, two sides to the picture, and the national exultation at the annexation 
- —_ —— damped by the proposed cession of Nice and Savoy. No part of Cavour's 
of oom life has been so bitterly criticised; no part, I think, has been so much misunderstood, out 
u 
of Saar me the verbal dishonesty, of which Cavour used to be accused, on account of 
Wi us declaration that there was no intention of ceding Nice and Savoy, the justification is 
his famo one. When the Emperor an made pores at Villa Franca, he was unable to fulfil 
oompe ts he had held out at Plombiéres, of ceding all the Austrian dominions in Italy to 
the rn agp on surrendering this prospect, he gave up, at the same time, his claim to the 
: aan of the other side of the contract, which consisted in the cession of Nice and Savoy. It 
execatin when Sardinia became a powerful state, by the annexation of Central Italy, that he 
wae on {he-falfilment of the original contract ; and, dheretaes. at the date of Cavour’s declara- 
ie spoke the truth, or at least as much of the truth as the diplomatic code of morals is 
eo uire. 
understood °° difficult to acquit Cavour of virtual dishonesty towards Italy and towards the 
1 ‘provinces. The common English justification is, that ‘necessity knows no law ;’ and 
coded our knowing that Italy was in the power of France, had no choice except to accede to 
that © patos) of the French government. This justification, to me, is more simple than satis- 
any dem It is by no means clear that there was such an absolute necessity of yielding to France. 
factory -ould not make war against Sardinia, in order to annex Savoy and Nice; and, short of 
France evar, there was no way by which the annexation could be effected without Sardinia’s 
making if then, the cession was a political crime as it is commonly represented to have been, 
om t see ‘how anything but absolute necessity could excuse it. 
ion is one of those many questions in which Cavour’s character is implicated, for whose 
P a the time has not yet come. All, therefore, I propose to do, is to point out some 
 ysiderations Which explain, if they do not justify, his policy. With respect to Savoy, I say 
COvesitatingly that the cession was not only excusable, but actually desirable, both for Savoy 
we ital By geography and language, Savoy belongs to France, not to Italy. The connection 
get en Savoy and Piedmont was a dynastic, not a national one; and from the time that 
maliala became & constitutional country at the head of the Italian movement, all community of 
a ~ ceased between Savoy and Piedmont. The increase of the Sardinian dominions to the 
o* th of the Alps injured instead of benefiting Savoy. The sympathies of Savoy, where the 
ae sort are all-powerful, were with the Pope against the government of Piedmont. The aristo- 
Patio anti-national party in the Chambers was recruited almost entirely from the Savoy 
alae These gentlemen resented as an insult the imputation of being Italians ; their speeches 
a delivered in French, and the Ministers in replying to them were obliged to speak in French 
also, Ina great Italian kingdom there was no place for a distant outlying French province, a 
fact of which the Savoyards were well aware. On this account Savoy was always opposed to the 
Ttalian wars; though her soldiers fought gallantly in the Italian armies, as they have done in all 
times and all countries, A united kingdom of Italy and Savoy was an impossibility. A despotic 
vovernment can rule, under one sceptre, any number of different countries; but our own 
e nce of Ireland has shown how difficult it is to unite, under the same constitutional 
two countries occupied by different races, with different languages and interests. That 
the separation of Savoy from Italy took place as it, did, before bitter animosities and intestine 
divisions had grown up between the two countries, is, I consider, one of the greatest benefits 
Cavour conferred on his country.” 


experie! 
system, 


Few persons with anything like political predilections will be reconciled by such 
reasoning as the above to the policy of Count Cavour and Louis Napoleon. 
Credulity in some situations in life is often pronounced amiable, but never raises in 
our esteem the individual who is complimented for giving proofs of it. When the 
plan of the Italian revolution was first organized by the French Emperor and the 
Piedmontese Minister, it is manifest that the former insisted on being paid in 
territory for any aid he might give to Italy, and therefore Count Cavour, well 
knowing this, must be accused of great disingenuousness, to use no harsher term, 
when he maintained to the representatives of the other great powers that no 
cession of territory was contemplated. Nice and Savoy had been already virtually 
made over to France, and it only remained to discover a fitting opportunity to 
avow the clandestine arrangement. Men accustomed to confound politics with 
romance, may be dazzled by the splendour of a brilliant achievement into a 
forgetfulness of the means by which it was brought about. 

But France will never suffer Italy to become oblivious of the terms upon which 
her partial deliverance was accomplished. A phrase once appropriately used by 
Lord Castlereagh may on this occasion be not unfitly remembered, namely, that 
we should not holloa before we are out of the wood. With Nice and Savoy in the 
hands of France,—with Venetia in the hands of Austria,—with Rome partly 
French, partly Spanish, partly Austrian,—with Naples in insurrection, and im- 
imense difficulties and divisions everywhere, the Italian kingdom may truly be 
said to be very far from established. 
very incomplete at his death ; and it may be doubted whether what has been 
done can be considered equal in amount to what yet remains to be done. 

Mr. Dicey takes a pleasant and intelligent view of the subject, though con- 
siderably too favourable in our opinion. 

To serve the cause of Italy, it seems necessary to check the Italians in their 
headlong enthusiasm, which at many former periods of their history betrayed them 
into fatal errors, and is not at all unlikely to do so again. Mr. Dicey residing in 
the country may not be quite able to preserve his mind from the strong influences 
which are there in operation, while we, breathing a cooler atmosphere, and more 
accustomed perhaps to political vicissitudes, contemplate with greater appre- 
hension the fortunes of the Piedmontese monarchy. From a very recent series 
of discussions, it appears to be by no means improbable that Victor Emmanuel! and 
Baron Ricasoli may ere long be called upon to offer up another victim to the 
principle of French aggrandisement, in which case the organization of the Italian 
kingdom will lead to the disorganization of European society, since England is 
not disposed to stand quietly by, while, through the flexibility of Italian states- 
men, supreme command in the Mediterranean is transferred to other hands. 

Of Mr. Dicey’s work, we may say that without adopting its author’s political 
views, or answering for its facts, we yet recommend it to our readers as a lively 
and agreeable narrative, which, though written by an obvions partisan, is tolerably 
oo" The style is easy and flowing, and the sentiments are those of an English 
gentleman, 


OUR CRUISE IN THE CLAYMORE.* 
Tue task of criticising 2 Iedy’s travels, when written by herself, has long been 
the béte noire of all conscientious and gallant reviewers. The critic, after turning 
a few pages, finds his gallantry and his conscience most unpleasantly at variance. 
The distinctive character of the fast lady of the period is nowhere so uncom- 
Ortably manifest as when it animates her style of composition. And those 
““travagances, which may be rendered almost attractive by taking manners and 
personal grace, are seen in their naked deformity, when exhibited in print. One 
. obliged too often to stretch a point out of consideration for the sex of the 
‘iter, if one would avoid calling her remarks flippant, and her tone coarse. It 
would seem that the female mind, once it throws over the ballast of shyness, 
ys infinitely less specific gravity than that of the male. It is impossible to 
25 3 whither it may soar, or in what eccentric gyrations the breezes of fancy 
_4¥ involve it. A woman under such circumstances seems to be possessed by 
~ Passion similar to that discoverable in small schoolboys, whose sole ambition 
my be, or look, or act like a man, without having any very fixed idea how to 
a og that desirable consummation. . The consequence is, that when she 
eben it, she simply parades herself, as a very unnatural, and certainly 
in “mat : f oxeaye nang Much as we respect truth, we have not unfrequently been 
sehr «© hope that the exploits of some fair authoresses, as related by them- 
;.» Might have their origin more in the imagination than in the actual per- 
“mance of the narrators. Literary inexperience and the excitement attendant 








* Our Cruise in the Claymore. ; By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury. 


Count Cavour’s work, therefore, remained ° 





on composition, may be always alleged as excuses for slight exaggerations ; 
while the most that can be said for the actions themselves is, that they are such 
as might, under the same circumstances, have been performed by indifferent 
men. 

On the other hand, there is no reason in the world why a lady of cultivated 
mind, who does not aspire to do the manly business, should refrain from 
making notes of what she sees and hears in her travels. Of course it will not be 
so well, if she simply reproduces her own possibly feeble impressions of places 
and events, which a score or two of other travellers have described before her. 
And, for our part, we would rather that she should not have been “ unprotected.” 
But this may be a prejudice. Supposing, however, that neither of these draw- 
backs exist, we are far from being inclined to depreciate a woman’s book for the 
sole reason that it is likely to be deficient in some of the qualities which we 
should expect in that of a man. It will, if a good book at all, have its own 
peculiar merits; and it can do us no manner of harm to see things now and 
then looked at from a different point of view, which a woman’s is sure to be. 

“Our Cruise in the Claymore” is a description of a yachting visit to the coast 
of Syria, diversified by the usual exploring expeditions inland. Cyprus, Rhodes, 
the Ionian Islands, and the Dalmatian coast are “ sighted,’’ more or less inti- 
mately, on the homeward voyage ; and the little book closes with the boom of the 
eight o’clock evening gun across the lagunes of Venice. Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell- 
Bury, writes under considerable advantages. In the first place, she does not 
invite us to the consideration of ‘‘ unprotected” experiences. She is travelling 
in the only way that we think an English lady has any business to travel, that is, 
with her husband and family. She is consequently not tempted to assert her 
independence of the laws that usually regulate female behaviour. Moreover, the 
Syrian part of her journey was performed at a very momentous time. Already, 
at her first landing at Beyrout, Said Bey, the chief of the Druses, informs her, 
apparently with regret, of the impending struggle between his people and the 
Maronites. ‘In preceding years he had been successful in quelling disputes 
after a few lives only had been lost; but this year the angry feeling seemed far 
more deeply rooted and more widely spread.” 

As the travellers proceed, the plot thickens. At one place, the evening 
horizon is lit up with the glare of burning villages; at another, the unsettled 
state of the country is unpleasantly impressed upon them by the ungentle looks 
of a party of Druses, who seem inclined to keep their hands in by attacking the 

vavalcade. On the road from Damascus to Baalbec they hear that numerous 
encounters have already taken place between the two parties; and at Tyre the 
climax is reached. The English consul at that once great city is rowed on 
board the yacht, and begs its owner, for the love of Jesus Christ, not to desert 
them in their extremity. ‘The town,” he said, “ was not fortified, the bulk of 
the inhabitants consisted of Turks, and in the event of the Druses obtaining an 
entrance the probable fate of the Christians could hardly be exaggerated.’ To 
the honour of our countrymen, be it said, Mr. Harvey decides that it is not 
possible to reject such an appeal. His crew second his resolve with a “ three 
times three.” The little yacht is moored with her broadside to bear on the town, 
her four little guns brought over to the same side, run out and loaded, arms and 
ammunition are served out to the men, and all through the night “‘ they listen to 
the howls of the wolves and jackals on the shore, often mistaking them for the 
more horrid howls of men, and start at some glare of light or sudden shout from 
the town, thinking that the dreadful moment of attack had come at last.” 

Mrs. Harvey tells the story charmingly, fully confessing that she felt anything 
but a heroine, and was uncommonly glad when it was all over. We have, how- 
ever, no doubt in our own minds, that she behaved capitally ; and would, had it 
been necessary, have come out very strong under fire. Altogether, the husband 
and wife seem to have acted as English husbands and wives should: the man 
resolute but cautious ; the woman timid but devoted. We can recommend those 
who only dip into books to turn to this part of the present one. One cannot 
help, too, marvelling at the exactness with which the Scriptures have been ful- 
filled, when one reads of Tyre, mistress of nations and ruler of the scas, craving 
the help of a solitary English yacht. 

There are many passages sufliciently interesting for quotation, had we suffi- 
cient space. In fact, even our old friends, the ‘cedars of Lebanon” and the 
streets of Damascus, look quite different when not exhibited in the red light of 
fine or picturesque writing. Art, swagger, and enthusiasm so universally are 
the characteristics of modern composition, that the sober critic is himself almost, 
kindled into excitement when he finds anybody who describes what he or she 
sees in common words and without fireworks. Mrs. Harvey is almost the only 
modern traveller—at all events the only modern female traveller—who does not 
endeavour to make her words perform “ tours-de-force,” of which the physical 
feat of the double-sommersault is but a feeble imitation. She is always natural, 
always ladylike, and not unfrequently clever in hitting off the characteristic 
points in scenes or persons that she may wish to represent to the reader. We 
will cite the account of her interview with Abd-el-Kader, because it exhibits 
the mysterious Emir in a different light to that which we are accustomed to look 
upon him ;— 

** Abd-el-Kader came forward to mect us, shaking hands quite @ /’ Anglaise. He is a tall, hand 
some man, of about forty-five, looking much younger than the wife we had just left. He seemed 
willing and eager to talk on any subject, European politics especially: those of Constantinople 


appeared to interest him most, and he laughed heartily at our friend’s badinage on the subject, 
He was uncommonly anxious to know what we had been talking about in the harem,” &c., &c. 


So we see that Abd-el-Kader, instead of being an eastern chief whose mission 
it is to reverence and brood over the words of “the man of destiny,” is a rather 
conversational ci-Jevant jeune homme, who deceives his lawful wife,—see the pre- 
ceeding part of the volume under review,—and is excessively alive to the on dits 
of fashionable society in general. How invaluable are personal experiences, when 
faithfully set down as corrections of the interested mystification of official history. 





GERMAN PROSE PASTORALS.* 


NEARLY twenty years have passed away since the author, Auerbach, whose 
two newest tales have been translated by Lady Wallace, first attracted the atten- 
tion of the German public. The work which at once secured for Auerbach great 
and wide-spread renown amongst his countrymen was entitled “ Village Tales of 
the Black Forest ;” and the author has continued from that time to the present 
to write none other than “ Schartzwiilder Dorfeschichte.” They are pastorals 
in prose—pure German pastorals—the pastorals of a particular locality, and 
always treating of the same classes and characters. In the volames before us, 
the principal personages in the first tale—“ Joseph in the Snow ’—are foresters ; 
and in the second tale the dramatis persone may be said to be composed exclu- 
sively of a tribe of clockmakers—a curious race, whose representatives, or extern 
members, are to be seen in almost every large capital and commercial town of 


* Joseph in the Snow, and the Clockmaker. By Auerbach. Translated by Lady Wallace, 
In three volumes. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co,, (4, Brook-street, Hanover-square, 1861. 
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Europe ; and who are all animated with the same spirit the desire to save and 
make money in order that they may in their old age secure their return home to 
the cradles of their childhood in the gloomy, cold recesses of “the Black Forest.” 

The “ Pastorals *’ of Auerbach have not one particle of the spirit or genius of 
poetry in their composition. It is in vain to seek in them for any of those 
beauties which the writings of Theocritus, Moschus, Bion, Virgil, Tasso, Guarini, 
Lope de Vega, Thompson, Shenstone, Ramsay, or Burns, have identified with the 
common notions of pastoral life. The nearest approach to the pastorals of 
Auerbach are to be found in such French writers as Florian, St. Pierre, Chateau- 
briand, and George Sand ; but with this great difference, that the ‘ pastorals”’ 
of the French writers are all ‘‘ dramatic”’ pieces—the glare of the foot-lights is 
upon them, and there are artificial flowers to be found mixed up with their 
richest, rarest, and most odoriferous bouquets. There is no frippery or finery in 
“the pastorals"’ of Auerbach; they are all as life-like, solid, and, it might be 
added, as prosaic, as “‘ buying in the dearest and selling in the cheapest market,’ as 
chaffering and higgling im a fair. They are as unsentimental as smock-frocks 
and hob-nail shoes ; and not one of his heroes or heroines, although born-Germans, 
could comprehend Goéthe’s Homeric picture of “ Hermann and Dorothea,’ or under- 
stand what was meant by the German poet Vog!l’s description of Spring :— 

“ Mit klingendem Spiel und Fabnen, ** Wie stehen geschaart die Rosen 
Den Stab in seiner Hand, Ein prachtvoll duftiges Corps, 
Der Feldherr kommt gezogen, Die Lilien haben die Schwerter, 
Der Frihling, herein ins Land. Die Tulpen die Keiche empor.”’ 

The descriptions in Auerbach of the dwellers in “the Black, Forest” are as 
accurate, and sometimes as unpleasant to contemplate as daguerreotypes, and 
there is frequently as little imagination manifested in the dialogues assigned to 
his characters as there is exhibited of fancy in a Gurney-shorthand writer's notes 
of the examination of a stupid witness befure a committee of the House of 
Commons. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the charm to be found in Auerbach’s tales ; or 
why are they so popular in Germany? The question is easily answered. Their 
charm consists in their truthfulness ; and their popularity is entirely to be attri- 
buted to the fact that they are perfect portraits of the classes they depict. 

If one of our popular novelists were to venture to place before his readers as 
minutely detailed and faithful a picture of English rustic life as Auerbach has given 
of the German peasantry, he could never venture to put it in the same light before 
his readers. The English writer would feel himself compelled to place such cha- 
racters in a ludicrous position—-making fun of their vulgarity, even whilst moving 
his readers, perhaps, to tears by some touch of genuine pathos. ‘ Why this should 
be so, it is not for us here to attempt to explain ; but in Germany the case is far 
otherwise. There vulgar speech is not supposed to be indicative of a brutal 
disposition; and a want of the knowledge of the rules of grammar is never 
accepted as a plain proof that the uninstructed individual is destitute of tender- 
ness, gentleness, kindness, and every domestic virtue. 

Auerbach, as a German author, appealing to German readers, has had an 
advantage of which no English author could venture to avail himself. He— 
relying upon the sympathy of his readers—has been able to depict the people 
amongst whom he has passed his life, precisely as they are—neither better nor 
worse—men with all their faults, women with all their weaknesses; and, on the 
other hand, by reason of those very faults and weaknesses, he has ventured to 
show how sublime, when the occasion calls for it, is the heroism of man, how 
exalted the self-sacrificing spirit of noble, brave-hearted, generous women. 
Auerbach’s are veritable representations of German peasant life, and therefore 
most justly popular in all parts of Germany. They have secured for their author 
permanent fame in his “ fatherland.” 

We doubt much, however, if Auerbach can ever be as popular in this 
country as in his own, even though he has been most fortunate in having so com- 
petent a translatress of his last works as Lady Wallace. As a translation Lady 
Wallace’s book is irreproachable. We have not been able to detect a single Ger- 
manism in the two tales of “ Joseph in the Snow,” and “ The Clockmaker ;” but 
still something more is required for the fame of a modern author than a mere 
translation. The genius not only of the language into which the translation is 
made, is not only to be considered, but also the literary taste and genius that prevail 
amongst those to whom the writings of a foreign author are made known. ‘That 
which is “ simplicity ’’ in the Teutonic dialect assumes too often the appearance of 
mere “childishness’’ whenit is translated into ourvernacular. It would, we are 
convinced, have been a great improvement upon the original, when arrayed in an 
English garb, to have abridged it very considerably—omitting some scenes and 
cutting out whole dialogues ; whilst, as to the first story, it may be remarked, it turns 
uponan incident very abhorrent to English notions of propriety, and that might easily 
be modified by describing the mother and father of ‘*‘ Joseph” as having been be- 
trothed. As it is—the translation strictly adhering to the original—we are afraid 
that “ Joseph in the Snow” will not receive a cordial welcome in many families. 

We should regret that such should be the case, for these tales of Auerbach are 
well worth reading. They contain many passages that will be perused with interest, 
and as a specimen oftheir contents we give the following account of an old maid’s 
love reminiscences : 

“*« How pretty and fresh our home was then, in the valley yonder! He was our neighbour's 
son, and honest, and industrious, and handsome. No one now-a-days is half so handsome. 


People may be offended with me if they like, but so it is; but he, I cannot name his name, 
though every one knows, all the same, that he was called Anton Striegler. He was resolved to 
go travel, and so he went off to foreign parts with merchandise; and by the brookside he took 
eave of me, and said, ‘ Franzh,’ said he, ‘so long as that brook runs I will be faithful and true 
at heart to you, and be vou the same tome.’ He could say all these fine words, and write them 
down too; that is the wav with these false men; I could never have believed it. In the course 


of four years I got seventeen letters from him—from France, England, and Spain. The letter 


trom England t me, at the time, a crown dollar, for it came at the moment when Napoleon 
did not choose us to regeive either foreign letters or coffee ; so our pastor said the letter had come 
round by Constantinople and Austria, but at all events it cost a whole crown dollar. For a long, 
long time alter, Il never got one. I waited fourteen vears, then I heard that he had married a 
blac K WOMAN In >} ain. | hever wante ad t hear any more é f the had man, and none could be 
worse. And then It < out of my drawer the fine letters, the fine lving letters that he 
had written to me, a: l burned them all, my love going off with them in smoke up the 
c! imney 4, 

Auerbach’'s tales are true prose pastorals. Not pastoral life such as poets have 
described, and romancists fancied, and Watteau painted; but the pastoral of real 
life, such as it is, at this moment, to be witnessed in the vicinity of the Black 


Forest and other parts of Germany—as true a transcript of men and circum- 
stances in certain parts of Germany as a police report, in a morning paper, is an 
accurate representation of crimes daily perpetrated in London. 





EDUCATION.* 
Ma. Hexserr SvENCER is well known in intellectual circles as belonging to the 


most speculative school of our advanced thinkers. Many practical readers may 
therefore expect to find his recent work on ‘“ Education” a very bulky, 














* Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Herbert Spencer, author of “ Social 
Btaties,”’ Ke, 


Tt, 
transcendental, and unintelligible effusion. They will be surprised to learn on 
the contrary, that the book in question ig a very modest and thin octavo, in fine 
large print, written in a masculine and Incid style, certainly unprejudiced in dig. 
cussion, and, for a wonder, exceedingly practical and sensible in very may 
respects. Mr. Spencer’s disquisitions upon education bear very much the po 
relation to the ordinary current of English educational thought which Mr. John 
Stuart Mill’s “‘ Essay upon Representative Government” bears to the common 
ideas afloat among us upon our British constitution. Both are more th ; 
than popular; and both are far removed from being the mere dreams of dilettant; 
speculators. Moreover, they both incline to the scientific and positive side of the 
question they treat, and both proceed from men of extensive learning. We are 
not, however, prepared to add, that Mr. Spencer is in his writing so entirely frye 
from affectation, so nearly statesmanlike (for a student), as Mr. Mill. We aro 
not by any means prepared to go all lengths with him in his opinion upon the 
existing methods of teaching; but it would be impossible, we think, for any 
sensible man to read the essays before us, reprinted in a collected form 
Mr. Spencer from various quarterlies, and not to derive considerable benefit ang 
interest from their perusal. 

After adverting to the well-known fact that, in order of time, decoration pre. 
cedes dress, Mr. Spencer observes that a similar relation holds with the ming, 
_ “Men,” he says, “dress their children’s minds as they do their bodies, in the 
| prevailing fashion. As the Orinoco Indian puts on paint, not with a view to an 
| direct benefit, but because he would be ashamed to be seen without it; so, a 
| boy’s drilling in Latin and Greek is insisted on, not because of their intrinsic 
| value, but that he may have the badge marking a certain position.” 
| This is partly true, partly not. Decoration has preceded dress in body and in 
mind. But in course of time, when the controversy arose whether Latin and 
Greek were merely ornamental, it was finally decided that they were not; singe 
| they furnished an almost indispensable key to every other branch of learning, 
and on the score of discipline provided a most admirably subtle practice of logic, 
| while they trained the memory to the utmost. It is inconceivable how a man of 
| large and refined education like Mr. Spencer can overlook the fact that a proper 
system of translation from Latin or Greek into English with a dictionary neces. 
sitates the most complicated exercise of the judgment, no less than of the memory, 
| Mr. Spencer says very truly that— 
| ** Men who would blush if caught saying Iphigénia instead of Iphigenia, or would resent as 
an insult any imputation of ignorance respecting the fabled labours of a fabled demigod, show 
| not the slightest shame in confessing that they do not know where the Eustachian tubes are, 
| what are the actions of the spinal cord, and what is the normal rate of pulsation, or how the 
lungs are inflated.” 
| And he elsewhere distinguishes between that knowledge, preparing us for 
direct self-preparation, which nature undertakes to teach us, as it were, herself; 
that fire burns, for instance; and the knowledge, also ministering to direct self. 
| preservation, which is contained in the laws of physiology; contending most 
justly, that for “ complete living” (a phrase of his) it is necessary, not only 
| that sudden annihilations of life shall be warded off, but also that we should 
neglect nothing which can help us to escape from the slow annihilation entailed 
upon us by unwise habits. Most true and just. But this does not prove that 
Latin and Greek are not, for many reasons, the best early disciplinal instrument. 
It only proves that there is a large body of facts and principles of modern discovery, 
which it is folly on the part of parents to omit teaching to their children. 

We are not at all prepared to quarrel with Mr. Spencer for his earnest advocacy 
of science as the polar star, the all in all, of education, more especially when he 
| defines education to be the science of complete living—the right ruling of conduct 
in all directions under all circumstances. But we do very much doubt, whether the 
infant mind is adapted to a method exclusively scientific. Beef and mutton are 
not food for babies. Upon his own principle, adopted from the physiologist 
Isidore de St. Hilaire, that growth and development are in the inverse ratio—in 
other words, that increase of size and increase of structure are mutually antago- 
nistic, it must follow, we think, that methods too exclusively scientific, which, in 
' fact, are the result of the highest “structural” organization, are not fitted for 

the age in life, when “growth,” not structure, is the legitimate requirement. 

It is, therefore, one of the advantages, not a “disadvantage,” of that kind o! 

training due to the acquisition of languages, that the connections of ideas 

involved are in a great measure accidental. It is the presence of some sort 0 

connection, and the absence of entire rigour, which makes the learning of lan- 
guages the best food for the young. Nevertheless, we must own to all conviction, 
that we are only, if yet, on the true threshold of a true system of education. We 
grope in the dark, empirically, as best we may, and we trust that Mr. Spencers 
thoughts may go far to quicken the already sincere and earnest inquiries of the 
best friends of their country—the friends of education. The volume we com- 
mend to our readers is in every respect worthy of the most careful study, not as 

a guide so much as an admirable text-book of suggestion. If some opinions 2 

it may seem visionary they need excite no more prejudice against Mr. Speneer* 

common sense than the advocacy of the rights of women can raise agails! 

Mr. John Stuart Mill. The chapter on physical education is admirable. 











ON THE HYP-ZTHRON OF GREEK TEMPLES.* 


Tie lovers of art have reason to be obliged to Mr. Edward Falkener ff r the 
spirit with which he has, on all occasions, done his best to make public thi a 
works of ancient sculpture, which he has met with during his long travels . 
Greece and Asia Minor. We hail, therefore, with much pleasure, the publicatie” 
of an essay, which has already attracted some notice on the continent, and whic! 
is not wholly unknown among students of art in England. Its chief object * “4 
point out that a recent theory for the lighting of Greek temples, popular's 
attributed to Mr. James Fergusson, by means of a clerestory, or at least by = 
of lateral openings near the roofs, cannot be entertained by any one who has rea! 
studied the economy of these ancient religious edifices. It is urged that me 
clerestory is the most plausible hypothesis that has yet been put forward : 
satisfy the demand of hypethral openings, and yet that in Mr. Falkeners recent 
admirable work ‘ Dzedalus,” he has scarcely alluded to it. To this charge r 
replies, first, that the object of his book was not to disprove the statemen’s | 
others, but to prove his own; and further, that the account left by the anoe™™ 
appeared to him so clear, that it was hard to conceive how so much controvers? 
should have arisen, as has been notoriously the case. 


7 ° = : ; eer 
The fact is, almost all the difficulty about these Hypzthral openings has | 


" san . ‘ > at part 

caused by the fact that the critics of these ancient structures are for the mo ia 

| denizens of cold climates, and cannot, therefore, clearly appreciate the per 
! wupbur 


ments of hot countries ; moreover, as Christians, would be less likely to 
stand the usages of a heathen land. Hence it is that, at one ume, ° a 
imagined that the Greek temples were so constructed as to be perfectly ait 
from religious motives; while others again contended that they were either q@ 


it was 
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* On the Hypethron of Greek Temples. By Edward Falkener. Longmans. 
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Ise had lateral windows, like some few late Roman edifices. Lastly, | 
rted that the hypawthron had nothing to do with the roof of the | 
temple, but was an open court in front of it; or, like Mr. Fergusson, maintained | 
that these baie mast have been very much like a Gothic cathedral, with a 
nave and two aisles, covered, respectively, with higher and lower roofs, and lit 
by clerestory windows. 

* In reply to these several views, Mr. Falkener observes, that the natural mean- 

ing of the wor hypethron—that is, under heaven—ought to set the question at 

pest; snd farther, the explanations of the Roman writers show clearly 
enough what the nature of this opening must all gs elle cea intl way 
describing the porticoes at the back of ancient theatres, states that the square 
enclosed by these porticoes was open—in other words, hypethral,—using, too, 
the very words, sub divo, which, as we have stated above, are the natural trans- 
ay of hypethron. Again, the same writer adds, - Medium autem sub divo est 
sine tecto.” Surely this sub divo can mean nothing but a vertical opening. 
Again, Varro states that the origin of the name of the god Fidius was from the 


rs 


roof of his temple being pierced so that the heaven might be seen, “ Ut videatur 
divum, id est, coelum.” ' ; 

For the same purpose Varro further alleges that the temples of Jupiter were 
always perforated—a statement which is completely confirmed by what can still 
be traced even among the ruins of the temples at Pastum, /Egina, and Phiga- 
leia. We may add that there is one conclusive passage on this subject in Justin, 
who describes Apollo leaping down through the hypethron of his temple at Delos, 
“per aperta fastigia culminis,” to quote his own words. Now, to accomplish 
such a feat as this through Mr. Fergusson’s cierestory openings would require 
greater ingenuity than even that accomplished architect possesses. 

In conclusion we may remark, that Professor Cockerell has proved to demon- 
stration that such was the real nature of the hypathron from two examples dis- 





open, ore 
others asse 





covered by him—one in the famous temple of A‘gina, the other in that of the 
Temple of Apollo at Bassa. That more than a hundred years ago, the first in 
modern times to take an accurate survey of the Parthenon, the celebrated Stuart | 
observed that the peristyle, or inner colonnade, muut have supported a roof such 
as would shelter a great part of the area of the Cella, and which must, probably, | 
have projected some distance over the statue of the god which stood at its end; 
and, lastly, that Mr. Falkener himself has noticed, in one of the temples at Phila, 
in Egypt, the corona of the cornice all round the court pierced with holes, 
evidently for the purpose of attaching a Velarium. 

We confess that we think the details given by Mr. Falkener, in his short but 
clever essay, which we cannot enter into here, are quite enough to set at rest the 
question whether or not Mr. Fergusson’s new architectural fancy holds good or | 
fails utterly. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


A most amusing account is given in the September number of Cornhill, of 
the conduct, manners, and maxims of Mr. Thackeray’s hero “ Philip” in the first 
fervour of his youthful love, the scene whereof is laid in Paris, where Philip is 
acting as “the correspondent ”’ of a London weekly paper, and conducting him- 
self in a manner that would astonish some of our friends, those “ grave and reve- 
rend signors,” the established correspondents of the London morning papers, | 
some five-and-twenty years ago. In this number there is one of those sketches 
in which Mr. Thackeray is alike inimitable and unapproachable—it is the portrai- 
ture of the poor “ Baroness,” who is seeking to make out a livelihood by 
“a boarding house,” and with whose struggles and sorrows the reader cannot 
fail to sympathise, even whilst he smiles at the manner in which they are described. 
[s it, the public may well ask, for the purpose of contrast, that with a tale like 
“Philip” in the Cornhill there has been permitted to be bound up in the same 
number two such wretched things as ‘‘ Brown, Jones, and Robinson,’ and ‘“ An 
Old John Bull ’—the first a vile compound of vulgarity without the smallest sparkle | 
of wit, and the latter a bungling attempt to describe the manners of an ancient | 
poet without a scintilla of genius or poetry manifested in its composition from the 
first sentence to the last? ‘“ Philip” in the same number with such abortions 
seems as much out of its place as a picture by Titian put on the same line with 
the ambitious efforts of a careless scene-painter and a clumsy sign-daunber.—— 
There are three contributions by Mrs. 8. C. Hall in the St. James’s—a continua. | 
tion of the tale—** Can Wrong be Right ?’’—‘ September at Borcette,” and “ A 
Great Trial.” Upon the last it is necessary to make an observation. It appears 
in that part of the magazine to which Mrs. Hall has given the appropriate title of 
“The Cozy Nook ”—that is a department in which the young of every household 
may calculate upon finding a story that will be interesting to them. In the pre- 
ceding number of the St. James’s we think a great mistake was made in permit- 
ting that department to be occupied by a scientific treatise, which, however 
instructive, was certainly not amusing. ‘The Cozy Nook” is a place for relaxa- 
tion, and should never be changed into a school-room. We knowof no one 
amongst our first-rate authors so qualified as Mrs. Hall to render a periodical 
over which she presides attractive, for its good writing, its instructive as well as 
amusing contributions. With her as editor, the St. James’s ought to be the 
magazine the most sought after by the younger members of every family, whilst 
‘wo or three of its contributions might be such as that it would be sought for by 
those who take most delight in serious facts and profound investigations. The 
Present number is a very happy specimen of what a popular magazine should be. 
its most novel feature, that which is calculated to distinguish it from every other, 
* The Cozy Nook,” is happily filled this month by Mrs. Hall herself. There is, 
in addition to her stories, a well told incident by a Welsh traveller, entitled, 
‘The Charm Doctor.” It gives a very attractive account of a prevailing 
Superstition in Wales. One of the best and most truthful articles we have 
ey read on Ireland, upon its past and present condition, the miseries it 
has endured, the injustice with which its people have been treated, and the 
right prospects now opening for them and the empire, comes from the pen of | 
Mr. S.C, Hall, and is entitled, “ Something of what the Queen will see, and will | 
hot see, in Ireland. In Bentley, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s noble historical 
romance, “ The Constable of the Tower,” is brought to a conclusion. We cannot 
reler to this fact without remarking, that we know of no work in modern fiction 
‘2 which there is a more happy combination of the inventive powers of a writer, 
Combined with the accurate knowledge of an antiquarian, and the enlarged know- 
edge of a profound historian. “The Constable of the Tower’ holds a fixed place 
in English literature. Mr. Dudley Costello’s amusing novel of “ Lorn Loriot”’ is 
Coulnued. In the present number “the maid of all work,” Smudge, takes up a 
Prominent position, and the display of her character, as it is given in her own 








ae 18 an exquisite bit of human nature, brought out with a most happy com- 
“nation of humour and pathos. “The Seven Sons of Mammon” is alike the 


rmnament and the mainstay —the “decus et tutamen’’—of the Temple Bar. 
itherto so crowded together have been its incidents, and such the variety of 
‘aracters introduced, that the author may be said never to have had either time 
“Fmclnation to indulge in sentimentality of any kind. He has not stopped in 


' 
ch 





his career to make a reflection, nor has he paused upon his path to insist upon 
delivering a homily with reference to the tale he has been narrating. A great 
event is, however, at last impending. One of the leading characters in the tale is 
on the very point of being submerged in “a sea of troubles;” and Mr. Sala, 
impressed with the awfulness of the task he is about to go through, at last relaxes 
in his speed, and moralises, and with what effect he can do so, may be seen in the 
following extract :— 


** Who knows what to-morrow may bring forth? Who is so sane but he may need the douche- 
bath and the padded room some day? Who so virtuous but he may have to hold up his hand 
at the bidding of the clerk of the arraigns, and plead? Who so hale and strong but he may find 
the water-bed a luxury, and the hospital-nurse his best friend? Who so rich but the time may 
come when his only refuge shall be the old man’s ward, and his look out eagerly for meat-days, 
and remember Christmas chiefly in connection with an allowance of snuff and a pint of strong 
ale: the bounty of the guardians? Haughty and insolent salt ones of the earth, take down s 

_ book written by one who was the guide of his age, and the favourite of a queen, and lay for 
years a — in a hole of the White Tower. Read what Raleigh writes of Darius. How he 
wore ~~ e and a crown of gold in the morning, and was the master of millions, and how at 
—_ e lay naked and bleeding and forlorn on the ground. Velvet and brocade, carving and 
gilding may fade away, and leave nothing but the pauper’s cell, or, worse, a whitewashed cell 

_— the prison taskmaster instructing you in the art of cobbling shoes, or making cane bottoms 
or chairs.”’ 


We wish the Temple Bar contained no other contribution than “ The Seven Sons 
of Mammon.” If such were the case, it would be a most popular magazine; but, 
as it is, and with such a tale as “ The Corporal’s Wife” amongst its light litera- 
ture, even the great merits of Mr. Sala’s novel can with difficulty redeem it from 
the general imputation of sleep-producing insipidity.——-Macmillan commences 
with a well-written essay on ‘‘ Good and Evil;” but the ablest contribution of the 
month is the editor’s elaborate reply to Mr. Buckle’s last work. This reply, 
which has been now carried out in the same periodical for some months, is 
written with consummate ability. Itis avery fine piece of composition, animated 
with all the fervour of a highly-gifted author, whose heart is in the work he has 
undertaken.——There are in Fraser three very valuable and instructive arti- 
cles :—1. “ Literature and Philosophy of the Early Christian Ascetics ;” 2. “ A 
Few Words on the Census of Lreland ;’”’ 3. “ Manners and Morals as affected by 
Civilization,” with an essay by A. K. H. B., the tendency of which can be readily 
surmised from the first paragraph :— 


** Edgar Allan Poe thought the most touching of all words, Nevermore, which, in American 
fashion, he made one word. American writers do the like with Forever, I think with bad effect. 
Ellesmere, in that most beautiful story of ‘ Gretchen,’ tells of a sermon he heard in Germany, 
in which ‘that pathetic word Verloren (lost) occurred many times.’ Every one knows what 
Dr. Johnson wrote about,the Last. It is, of course, a question of individual associations, and 
how it may strike individual minds; but I stand up for the unrivalled reach and pathos of the 
short word Gonz.” 


In Colburn the article on “ Duelling,”’ which was commenced in August, is 
continued in the present month. It is a compilation of very curious facts, 
amongst which may be mentioned as the most strange the duels fought by the 
celebrated Eugene Veuillot, the leader of the Ultramontane journalists of France. 
What would be said in this country if the editor of the Record vindicated his 
opinions upon religion by an appeal to the sword or the pistol ?—-—In Blackwood 
there are two very good articles—‘ Scotland and her accusers,” and “ A Day at 
Antwerp—Rubens and Ruskin.”——A new character is claimed for the well- 
known author, Thomas Carlyle, in the Eclectic Review. He is lauded as a great 
moral teacher—one gifted with a species of sacerdotal pre-eminence amongst his 
fellow-men, and his “ History of the French Revolution”’ is placed “ by the side 
of the ‘ Iliad,’ and—the ‘ Hainskringla!’’’—-—-There are many clever articles in 
the present number of Good Words, but the one which will, we are certain, be read 
with most interest is that entitled “‘The Ball of Worsted,” by the author of 
“ Memoirs of an Unknown Life,” reviewed in the last number of this journal. 
In the Register, Mr. Moy Thomas combats the assertions of Blackwood with respect 
to hydrophobia, and analyzes with great skill the strongest cases relied upon by 
our northern contemporary. The result of Mr. Moy’s argument is that “ the 
dog”’ is unjustly treated, that the fact yet remains to be proved that the disease 
designated ‘“‘hydrophobia”’ is traceable to the bite of a dog labouring under 
rabies.” In the same periodical there is a very interesting account given of 
Dr. Grindoff’s water-cure establishment at Malvern. The writer was for two 
months a resident at Malvern, and he thus tells us of the changes effected in the 
condition of some of the patients :— 





‘We have watched a gentleman subject to fits of hysteria, and declared by his allopathic 
doctor to be labouring under heart disease—we have watched him improving day by day, until, 
from the most dejected of men, he had become the most hilarious of mortals, increasing hourly 
in weight and strength and spirits. We have noted the marvellous efficacy of hydropathy in 
arresting the progress of fever. We have, indeed, ample reason for the faith that is in us in 
this matter of hydropathy.” 





In the Dublin University—the great organ of Irish Toryism--—there are two 
articles relating to Lreland which are contradictory to each other; the first, 
“French Views on Lrish Questions,” disparaging the claim of the Celtic popula- 
tion to be regarded as “pure Irish,” maintaining that they are nothing better 
than “ West Britons;’’ whilst the article on “ Relics of Celtic Irish Literature ”’ 
is loud in praise of the learning and civilization of the Celtic inhabitants of 
[reland, and claims for the country the possession of the most ancient literature 
in Europe. It is deemed to be particularly worthy of respect because of its 
antiquity, and hence to be respected as Irish—the purest Irish—because it is 
Celtic! If the first article be right then the most venerable literature of Europe 
is only an offshoot of British literature—long since discarded in this country,— 
and finding a refuge in Ireland amongst a people that are proved to be nothing 
better than wandering West Britons! It is well that this theory was not started 
at the late “Science” meeting in Dublin, for if it had we may be certain the 
proceedings would never have terminated without “a regular Irish row.’’—-— 
The Cosmopolitan has an article entitled “ What is a Government,’ which is 
calculated to excite surprise amongst sober-minded English readers. Here is 
matter for cogitation in public-house parlours. Here are words, such as have not 
been printed in England since the days of the Chartists :— 

“For what object is it?” (a Government) ‘ What need is there that men should be 
qoverned by men? Have we not sense to guide ourselves? This idea of governing men orgi- 
nated in the rude control of might over right in bygone ages of ignorance, fear, aud bar- 
barism ; and the same coercive powers and influences have been continued, enlarged, and 
managed with so much cunning and art that they may well be called artificial.”’ 


The Boys’ Own Magazine is a very amusing miscellany. Its tales are good and 
its engravings very well executed.—_—The literature and the engravings of the 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine must make it as welcome 4 guest amongst 
the ladies of a family as the Boys’ Magazine to all the youthful male members. 
——The Sizpenny is the cheapest of all the magazines ; but it can never claim a 
high place in literature until it excludes all translations, and gives to its readers 
original contributions, stories, and essays of native growth. The writers abound if 
the pay be forthcoming.——We conclude our notice of the Magazines of the 
month with a reference to Le Follet, the great instructor im fashion. Its eoloured 
engravings are very beautiful specimens of art. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais. 
Part VII. 
in interest, and opens a scene calculated to try the powers of the best writer. It 
is the love of an old gentleman for a fair and fascinating widow. The lover, in 
this instance, has hitherto been presented to the reader as a personage entitled to 
respect for his excellent qualities, both of head and heart. The difficulty with the 
author will be to retain for such an individual a feeling of respect, whilst -por- 
trayed as a man who, having passed the grand climacteric, is still a willing 
follower of Cupid. How Mr. Trollope will manage to overcome this self-created 
impediment in his path it is impossible to foresee; but if his effort be crowned 
with success, “ Orley Farm” will deservedly take the highest place amongst the 
first-class novels of the century. 





Life; its Duties and Discipline. By Hetty Bowman, author of “ Christian 
Daily Life.” Third Edition. London: The Book Society, 19, Paternoster-row, 
and Bazaar, Soho-square.—We notice with pleasure the issue of a third edition of 
this truly valuable and instructive work. It is full of good thoughts, wise sug- 
gestions, and practical instructions, well calculated to lead persons of all classes 
to reflect upon that which is most important to each individually—to show them 
the true path that leads to happiness, and to encourage them in a strict adherence 
to it. One copy, at least, of this little work, should be found in every household 
in Great Britain. 





The Boy’s Own Library: Wild Sports of the World. Vol. 1I., No.5. London: 
8. O. Beeton, 248, Strand.—All boys delight in accounts of the dangers to which 
valiant hunters are exposed in the chase of wild animals, and here is a book well 
calculated to gratify their curiosity. It is well written, and profusely illustrated. 





The Huntley Casket ; and other Tales and Lyrics. By the late Archibald Craw- 
ford, of Ayr. With réminiscences of the author and illustrative notes, by James 
Paterson, author of “The History and Families of the County of Ayr.” Edin- 
burgh: William P. Nimmo, South St. David-street. London: Houlston & Wright. 
—The author of these tales and lyrics was an auctioneer—a man of original 
talent, and of sufficient humour to prove that, despite Sidney Smith’s notion to 
the contrary, a Scotchman can not only appreciate “wut,” but be himself “a 
wit.” Most of the stories collected in this volume have already appeared in 
print, and secured for themselves well-deserved populdrity with the public. 
They are worthy of being preserved in a permanent form; and the editor, 
Mr. Paterson, his performed a grateful task to the memory of a friend in gather- 
ing these literary remains together, and imparting an additional interest to 
them, by his well-written memoir of the author. The volume now published 
is particularly well calculated as a pleasant travelling companion on a summer’s 
ramble. Itis the work of a man who had a keen relish for the beauties of nature, 
and whose tales show that opportunity alone was wanting to have qualified 
him for being a successful dramatist. His scenesare rich in power, his characters 
strongly marked, and his dialogue natural. “The Huntley Casket” is filled 
with good things, and we hope it may find many purchasers. 





The Life and Letters of Captain John Brown, who was executed at Charlestown, 
Virginia, December 2nd, 1859, for an armed attack upon American Slavery ; 
with Notices of his Contemporaries. Edited by Richard D.Webb. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co., 65, Cornhill. The facts disclosed in this volume have 
been already referred to in Tuk Lonpon Review, when a memoir similar to the 
present was published. Our opinions respecting “slavery” are already on 
record, and it is not necessary to revert to them. Considering it as a most 
abominable institution, we cannot, however, regard John Brown as a man whose 
example should be presented to the world as one fitting to be followed by others. 
He assumed to himself the right, by force of arms, to change the laws of his 
country. If this right be conceded to each individual in the commonwealth, then 
anarchy and not Jaw would be the prevailing power in every country ; and the 
most ruthless ruffian soon become supreme over all peaceably-disposed citizens. 
Law must be maintained, and peace preserved at all hazards, and the violator of 
the one and the disturber of the other visited with condign punishment. Upon 
such terms alone can civilized societies exist and be perpetuated. 





Jest and Earnest ; or, the Ludlam Papers.—By Godfrey Turner. London: W. 
Kent & Co., Paternoster-row.—This volume consists of a collection of papers, in 
prose aud poetry, upon a variety of subjects. They reflect credit upon the author, 
both as a writer, and as a man of sound judgment, and will be found very agree- 
able and instructive reading by railway travellers, for whose especial advantage 
the volume seems to have been compiled. We recommend especially the papers 
entitled “The Stopped Cheque,” “ Twice Tried,” and ‘Late Hours.’ We 
cannot, however, refrain from remarking that Mr. Turner’s “ poetry” is far 
inferior to his “ prose.” 





Books Receivepv.—Guide to the Irish Highlands; including descriptions of the 
Lakes of Killarney and Glengariff. By eminent authors. Illustrated with Maps, 
showing the new routes, &c., together with statistical information and remarks 
on the mines, fisheries, harbours, and other resources and capabilities of the district. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross.—Government Reform in England 
and America. By A. Alison, Esq., author of “ Philosophy and History of Civili- 
zation.” London: George H. Nichols, Earl’s-court, Leicester-square.—An Ap- 
pendiz to the Fourth Edition of the Rudimentary Treatise on Clocks, Watches, and 
Bells; with a Summary of the Official Reports on the Westminster Clock and 
Bells. By E. B. Denison, M.A.,Q.C. London: John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
—Preliminary Remarks to the Apocalypse Fulfilled in the consummation of the 
Mosaic Economy and the Coming of the Sonof Man. By the Rev. P. S. Desprez, 
B.D., Curate of Emmanuel, Camberwell. Third edition. London: Longman, Green, 
Longman, and Roberts.— The Sacred Records of Creation Vindicated and Erplained. 
By Edgar Huxtable, M.A. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, 
Hanover-square.—Gas Legislation. Being a Copious Index to the Metropolis 
Gas Act, 1860, with a Commentary on the Act, and Observations on recent Gas 
Legislation. By Samuel Hughes, F.G.S., Civil Engineer. London: Waterlow & 
Sons, 49, Parliament-street, Westminster, and 66, London Wall, E.C.—0On 
Miracles. By William Lee, D.D. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook- 


street, Hanover-square. 1 7 S K G 1 


London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. —‘“‘ Orley Farm”’ increases | 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Charles & Edwin Layton have a work in the press, by Mr, Downin 
Biden, F.G.S., on “ The Rules, Formulz, and Tables for the Valuation of Estates 8 
whether freehold, copyhold, or leasehold, in possession or in reversion. 4, 
dependent on terms of certain duration or on a life or lives ; with new rules and 
tables for ascertaining the correct market value or fair price to be given for 
annuities, reversions, advowsons, and next presentations, in order to secure 
purchaser a certain rate of interest on equitable terms; and a set of conyers; 
tables, for ascertaining from the price of an annuity the cost of a reversion to 
allow the purchaser a given rate of interest with security. 

Mr. Charles Sprengel Greaves, Q.C., has just finished a work on the « New 
Criminal Acts,” with copious notes and observations, which will be published by 
Messrs. Stevens & Son. 

The “ Essays and Reviews” are at present enjoying a colonial excitement 
being copied in the Australian papers, where they are receiving considerabl, 
attention. 

Messrs. Bosworth & Harrison announce a “ Refutation of the Seven Charges 
made by Mr. Gladstone, M.P., against the Duke of Modena.” 7 
According to the eighteenth annual report of the Council of the Ray Soci 
we find that Dr. Carpenter’s work on “ Foraminifera” is in the press; and the 
other works in preparation are Dr. Bowerbank’s “ Monograph of the Britis}, 
Spongiade ;” Mr. Blackwall’s “ British Spiders,” Part II., conclusion; Dr, Gijp. 
ther on the “ Reptiles of British India;” and Mr. Douglas on “ British Hemip. 
tera Heteroptera.” The Council recommend the election of Sir Philip de M. Grey 
Egerton, Bart., as President; John Lubbock, Esq., Treasurer; and H, 7 
Stainton, Esq., as Secretary. The Ray Society publications are now published 

by Mr. Hardwicke, of Piccadilly. 

In The Ladies’ Treasury there has appeared an interesting account of the rise 
and progress of Punch and his progenitors, written by the Hon. T. T. A’ Beckett, 
brother to the late Gilbert A’Beckett, who, with Mr. Henry Mayhew, was the 
original promoter of Punch. 

Mr. Russell Smith will publish in a few days Mr. Daniel Haigh’s book on “The 
Conquest of Britain by the Saxons,” being a harmony of the “ Historia Brito. 
num,” the writing of Gildas, the “ Brut,”’ and the Saxon Chronicle, with reference 
to the events of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

In the October number of the New Monthly Magazine will be commenced a new 
serial story, entitled ‘“‘ The Shadow of Ashlydyat,” by the author of “ East 
Lynne,” which work has just been published by Mr. Bentley. 

In the course of the present month Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish the 
long-promised ‘‘ Domestic Sketches in Russia,” by Lady Charlotte Pepys, 

Karly in the present month Messrs. Ward & Lock will publish Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli’s ** Summer on the Lakes,” including her autobiography, selections from 
her correspondence, and notes by Ralph Waldo Emmerson, W. H. Channing, and 
others. 

Mr. Bentley will publish in a few days a third edition of Mr. J. S. Smith’s 
“A Book for a Rainy Day.” 

Mr. J. T. Lupton and Mr. J. H. Walsh are preparing a work for Messrs. 
Routledge, under the title of “The Horse in the Stable and the Field,” describing 
his varieties, management in health and disease, anatomy, and physiology ; to be 
illustrated by Messrs. Weir and Barraud. 

Mr. Lothrop Motley, the historian, has been appointed United States Minister 
to Austria. 

Messrs. Houlston & Wright will commence in October a new halfpenny journal, 
to be entitled Pearls from the Golden Stream, to be edited by Mr. W. Hawkins, 
of Shrewsbury. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have another new novel in the press, written by 
Mr. Wills, author of “ Life’s Foreshadowings,” to be entitled “ Notice to Quit.” 

It is announced that the speeches of the late Count Cavour are to be published 
by the National Italian Society. 

Messrs. Smith & Elder are preparing to reprint Miss Martineau’s work on 
“Household Education,” which they announce early in October. 

The ‘* Manual of Civil Engineering,’ by Professor Rankine, will be published 
by Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, & Co., in September. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From AUGUST 301m To SEPTEMBER 5bru. 


Bond (E. A.). Speeches in Trial of Warren Lond (C.). The Woodbine Poems. Feap. 
Hastings. Vol. IV. 8vo. cloth. £1. Long- cloth. 3s. Manwaring. Y 
man. Lytton (Sir Bulwer). Eugene Aram. Vol. I. 

Brewer (Dr.). Guide to Grecian History. Cloth, 5s. Blackwood. : 
18mo. Third edition. 33. 6d. Jarrolds. Landmarks of History. Ancient History. 

Bungener’s Council of Trent. Post 8vo. Fifth Edition. 2s.6d. Mozley. : 
3s. 6d. Bohn. Low on Landed Property. §Svo. 7s. 64. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. Fourteenth Bohn. 
edition. Imperial 8vo. cloth. 15s. Tegg. | Lewis (C. E.). Bankruptcy Manual. 1s. 

Crawford (A.). The Huntly Casket. Feap. Richardson. . ‘ 
8vo. cloth. 3s.6d. Houlston & Wright. Lang (John). Wanderings in India. Nev 

Charley and Georgey; or, Children at Gibral- Edition. 2s. Routledge. - 
tar. 18mo.cloth. 1s. Routledge. Lempriere (Charles). The American Crisis 

Davis (E.). Pictures for the Mind. Feap. Considered. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. Long- 
limp cloth. 1s. 6d. Houlston & Wright. man. 

Eadie’s Analytical Concordance. Third edi- | Leighton (A.). The Court of Cacus. 16mo. 
tion. 8s. 6d. Griffin & Co. boards. 2s. Houlston & Wright. 

Farr (Edward). Manual of Geography. New Mysteries; or, Faith the Knowledge of God. 
Edition. 12mo, 2s. Jarrolds. wo vols, 8vo. cloth, £1. 10s. Manwaring. 

Freer (Miss). Jeane D’Albret. Cloth. | Mant (W. B.). Christopheros and other 
5s. 6d. Hurst & Blackett. Poems. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. Bell © 

Francatelli’s Cook’s Guide. 12mo. New edi- Daldy. ‘ 
tion. 5s. Bentley. Noble (Rev. L. L.). After Icebergs. Pos: 

Friarswood Post-office. Third edition. 18mo. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Low & Sons. ‘ 
cloth. 2s. 6d. Mozley. Peverley (B.) and Hatt (C.). The Sew 

Goodwin's Elementary Statics. 18mo. cloth. Bankruptcy Law. 16mo.limp. 1s. How 
3s. Bell & Daldy. ston & Wright. 

———— Elementary Dynamics. 18mo, cl. Roley’s Legendary Remains, Post Svo. 58. 

Bohn. 


3s. Bell & Daldy. “ 
Gleig’s School Series. Physical Atlas of | Scott (Sir Walter). Prose Works. Vols. 1% 
16mo. cloth. Each 3s. Houlston & Wrigh 


Great Britain and Ireland. By Walter aw 
M‘Leod. Feap. 4to. cloth. 7s. 6d. Long- The Home Life of English Ladies 12 
man. Seventeen Century. 12mo. cloth. Seco 

Hull (E.). The Coal-fields of Great Britain. edition. 6s. Bell & Daldy. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s. | The Parish of Linwood. By T. G-. Feap. 
Stanford. cloth. 3s. Houlston& Wright. 

Ikhwanu-S8-Safs. Translated from the Arabic Yelverton (Hon. Mrs.). Martyrs to a 
into Hindustani. Royal 8vo. cloth. 12s. 6d. stance. Second part. 12mo. boards. 
Allen & Co. Bentley. boards. 

Knight (Miss). Autobiography. 2 vols. 8vo. Complete. One vol, 12mo. 
cloth. Third Edition. £1. 6s, Allen & Co. 5s. Bentley. 
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